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BELLE GOTTSCHALK 


SOPRANO 
A FESTIVAL FAVORITE 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie HALL, 


Church, Secured 


New York. 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 

BARITONE 4. 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING—ALL BRANCHES. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire a Spe 
cialty. Musical Pirestor Church of the Atonement, 
N.Y. Author, “Art of Singion " Address, Fellows 
Musical Bureau, Carnegie jail, N. Y. Phone: 764 
Circle 


RAWLINS BAKER, 
INSTRUCTION, 
Hall 
Tel, 


PIANOFORTE 
Studio, 404 Carnegie 


3061 Circle 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 

Oratorio, Musicales, Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 
1g7th Street. . 


Concerts, 


60g West New York. 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUL 


DAVIS, 

PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bidg., Boston. 


JESSIE 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Studio, 2128 Broadway, New 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
even parge ee = — 
6 
Address personally, 106 W. on Se ass River. 
Management: Standard Booking ce, 
Aeolian Hall, New York, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky' Method. 
ag: W. yoth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mme, Anna E. Zieorer, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. t274 Bryant, 





Mx. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, Phone, 1472 Circle. 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, CARnecir Hatt Srupro. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SFELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


M. F, BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall, 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert 

LECTURE RECITALS, 
West sith St. Phone 8564 Cathedral 
New York 


147 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
Concert Bakitone anp TEACHER or SINGING, 
11g East 53d Street, New York. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
435s W. sroth St., New York. 

Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Studio: as7 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


t22 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF 
Hall, 


SINGING, 


Carnegie Studios 1103-4, New York City. 








Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART SINGING. 
62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
48790 Murray Hill 


OF 
Studio 
Telephone: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
New York. 


Address Trinity Church, 





GALIN - Parts- CHEVE SCHOOL 


Sicut SINGING—EAR TRAINING 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students’ classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 

students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 J. Bedford, 


OF 


Miss Susan S. 


Expert 
Coaching. 


Mrs. Henry Smock 


Positive : 
Breath Con- Bee 4 E, caching. « 
VOCAL stupIos  {piction a * 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
W. 58th St. Tel. 2450 Plaza. 


The Coronet, 57 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

N. Y. 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 


Cutest’ —- Reci 
Regneas Studios: 135 8oth —4 New York 
Tel, 3786 “Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF 
Hall, 


SINGING. 
Tel. 


1211 Carnegie 1350 Circle. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East :4oth St. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 


143 West gad St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Leschetizky E xponent. 
Studios 5 + 3, New York City. 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Carnegie Hall 
University of 
during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





. 


LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 
Management: 


New York, 
Loudon Charlton. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production. 
Met. Opera House Blde, N.Y. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 


i425 Broadway, 
Mail address, 11 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST. 


Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N Y 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in its Branches. 

308 St. 3539 Columbus. 
, address Sec’ ¥ for 
“My Vocal Method.” 


jooklet, 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizk 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 
Tel. 3750 Circle, 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 


Method, 
est g7th St. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s9th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs, Hermann G, FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





WALTER L. 
President, 
Baritone. 


BOGERT, 
National Ass'n Teachers of 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 

Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


Singing. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 

With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central — Church, New 

York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Fohomn, } 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST 


Nine years of successful teaching and be gegen wen 
in Rerlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pup'ls. 
Address: 25 West 126th * «» New York. 
"Phone Harlem 3427 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Kakron 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 


41 West asth St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant go8o. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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KRAHE |, REYL 


Schiscl of Bal ‘Canto OPERA SCHOOL 


Perfect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
All indoltege’ Summer __ Residence: Manhattan 
Court, College Point, N. Y. Telephone connection. 
Branch Stu io, Carnegie Hall, Phone, Lenox 3784. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 


Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
44 Morningside Drive, W., New York. 


MABEL KING““"™” 


Pomeces ant. paettoric. 
tteburgh, 








Address: 


Se GARDNER victims 


AVARANS CONCERT ls 
Address Musical C ew York 


i LEVY == 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
Coen pr ly Recitals 
1353 N. State St, - + + Chicago, Ill, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 














MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 


“Not all may become Astige, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (tsi susie 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


: TORPADIE 


A Soprano 


Address: Music Lea 
America, 33 W. 42nd S 


“A slacere artist, and one whom it will be 
2 pleasure to hear again.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


wassii TT, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care WILLARD "s 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
‘ STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
030 Eighth Ave., Now York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO, 

Voice Culture ond, Astatig Singing. 
Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
b Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Bro 
Falco, Etc. Studio: Metropolitan Opera 
Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 











e of 
N. Y. 


























Tenor 


Approved 
De- 





LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Teleph 6570 Audub 











MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
Pet a - PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie : New York 


{BUTLER = 


». PUPILS moa" 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 st, 
Ssclnece Adéreses B18 Line ta td - 


SY! Or Improvep Music 
Stupy ror Bercinners. 

== Send_ for _ information 

and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


soP NO 
Address: 458 Ps oon sy Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E. FLORIO 


(Grand a 
Teacher of ‘Sin 
Specialist of aVoen PosTaTa”’ (' 
Italian tone plesement) Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratori 
Tel., 7127 Riverside. 

















io, coach 
177 West 88th St. N.Y. 




















Mme. 
BUCKHOUT 
SOPRANO 
265 Geota roa Fain Street) 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 





Orenpiet and Bicester Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Fey Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


SITTIG TRIO 


Available for Concerts, Clubs, etc. 
F. V. SITTIG, 
Phone, Schuyler 10153. 100 W. 88th St., N. Y. 


t LaFo Forge Murphy 


TIC s raaay 
$000 et wy ag Av., Chics. Phos Phone, Ken 


W, MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN: 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘ Torepeet address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music, 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, 























Saint Louis, Mo. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr. vistioiet,, available for Re- 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


citals. 
Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER fietettion 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3380 


BEULAH BEACH 











SOPRANO Concert and Oratorio 
Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ana; = Briggs Musical Bureau, 


Chicago, II, 
SEE AD 
WEXT 


Bonel: VALERI =: 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 


Steinway Bldg., 




















“mdz 


BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 


600 Filth Avenue - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie Schooi 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccouans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. fone Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor amp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Rio 1974. 


ow? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


a % 



































TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and sure i 4 watts song) 
yy Marie Antoinette Preegees, 68th and few York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. pb lees 











John Prindle 


006 W. 115th St., New York Mern'gs rey 


eee SCOTT 


Composerof * SOHN 0" DREAMS, " “THE REVELATION,” Ete. 








Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS 8S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 Bas Hanecd AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 + Chicago, il. 


JOHN B. MILLER, == 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
ss Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Pride. La Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 














gis DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil of D’Achions. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Peihorments 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

STUDIO: Steinway seams 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 

















For Information 
Address - - 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
HENRY 


jun SOUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Club of Phila. VOICE 
10 8. 18th STREET PHILADELPHIA 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Sa pl ~ sma 
ith, 
de Sellen Ave:, Columbus, Ohio 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 








Management: 





Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 


Summer Course begins June 1. 
Stadio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


me WILD ems 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION | 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















¢ SHARP-HERDIEN 


PRANO 
6132 Kenmore Seemes Chicago, lil. 


my VWVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave, (Carlton Chambers), New York. 
Telephones: 1 Murrey old 708-2 2890. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


raors 














MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
PY % West 42nd Street New York 


La” Phone, Bryant 4422 

















—a 


“NOHN FRIEDRICHRBRO 


279 FIFTH AVE..,” 
NEW YORK 


ee 
VIOLIN STRINGS 








4 
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MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


Summer ny 15 to Sept. 1 
606 West 116th 8t., New York. Phone Morningside 7357 


@ SOKOLSKY - FREID 
7 concent f PIANIST ApiteT AND ORGANIST 


H RIMM Mondays amd Tharedays 





MARGOLIS ‘sin 





SOPRANO First Presbyterian Charsh 
Personal Address, SUN. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pi 





L Rus Pe) a Contralto 
iG ‘CONCERT, ‘ORIO 








im a a 
a 


wernt GOBB = 


| 


tgta Farmers’ Bank Build 4, , a Pa. 


ALFRED D. SHAW | ; 


bis 4 
Cone pepe 
ort Aven’ -~ Par ew 
ACCEPTED 


~~ 
LIMITED NUMBER 0 PUPILS A 
23 West 42né Street .] New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ay — 


JOINT RECITALS 
207 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2256 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention te Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


? REUTER 


PIANIST 
" 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Omaha, Neb. 


























Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street 





Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 
Vocal Studio: r50 W. 
Soth * ‘- 5493. 
Sole Manager, 
Miss Annie Friedberg. 





WILL RHODES, hr. r 


TENOR 


: RICHARDSON: _ 


E Management: eg 7 re Snow, 64 vo Buren 


| BURTON tex 


R Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER #:i= 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume."—Pittsburgh Sun, 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


vii CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hi Cc and His Famous 
n Ree o fic Composite 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Dolejsi Nef 


Vio o) Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 




















MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Personal address, St. Hubert Sot pee. 57th St. N.Y. 


MABEL 


RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 

ston Grand Co,, 1916-1 Chicago Grand 

Soon Co,, Stettin Munici of Ope House (Ger- 

many), Plauen Municipal ouse (Germany). 

CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 

San Francisco 





Address: 905 Pacific Bidg., 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





= MURPHY 


TEN OR 


Fi, Wout tof MUsiCat New York 





WIGTOR HARRIS zc= 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 Weat 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 





Recitals Oratorio Opera 





«. VIRGIL © 


irgil School of Music 


AUTUMN ag ogee in St. Upteecbans 
Florida, begins Oct. ad. Until ne, 1s 
for german ars address, A. K. Virgil, 7 
Third Ave., New York. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover [is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its _— 


@ Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its raaarpasi tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











aan YUNGMEYER 


a a aerate ~ een 
gor K. P. Block, 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


_ Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





ee eee GOUGH 





GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


A sT 
Western Manager! #1. E: Bannister, Orvie. ile, 








LUTIGER G GANNON 


624 Michigan Av l= a bits 


EmIL J. POLAK 


t and Coach 
Address: ony @: visa. BL Ye City Phone $23jLenc: 


: YAHR tw 


Fone reed Shs vnon alt aoe eet See 


HERBERT MILLER ttm 


716 Fine Artes Building 
CONCERT 


LOIS BROWN PIANIST 


Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
421 Fine Arts Bidg., $8 83 





























Chicago. 
The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July roth to pages 1 
Epworth, Luding Sg Fift ag 
Courses _ in 
School Music. Special Normal Course for Teach- 
ers, July 17th to zgth. 


800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ii. 


Elizabeth mania 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is gueaientiy qualified for an operatic 
career.”—Jean de Reszke, 














Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 


“in Sch 


ks, first principles to high- 
¢ docks, Seat orlasioiee ‘cists 


SIN’S * SCHOOL 
hg ard 51 W. 76th 8t., N.Y, 


Peeste ged Siege lesnsne Pad 
struction by correspondeace. 




















SABA DOAK Soprano 


ert and a 
Addr: eos AEMA S VorDIser — 
comely at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Nepasier, 2680. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


; nae aan OF SINGING 
naa ste 


ven to voice production, inter- 
extoire and lyric lyric diction. 
Studio® ry oe ete ae ‘aturdays 


ASCHENFELDER 


Stedion: 4 We ine St. Few York. Paove Golomb Phone Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


* PIANISTE 
ermanent Adés Suite pons National 
dg. Pitts hag & a Bank 


CONTI-ESERENGUER 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA’S 
VERY REMARKABLE SEASON 


Mrs. Taft’s Annual Report Shows Artistic and Financial 
Success Unprecedented in History of Organization 
—Dr. Kunwald’s Notable Contribution 








In her annual report for 1915-1916, Mrs. Charles P. Taft, 


president of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion-Company, gives a very comprehensive and interesting 
survey over the season just closed by the orchestra with 
the best results recorded in its entire history. 

To start with, Mrs, Taft points out that more tickets 
were sold last October, and at better premiums than ever 
before. “The very next day,” adds the president's report, 
“and while we were still congratulating ourselves over this 
good fortune, came the news of Miss Dow’s wonderful 
gift to the orchestra. The thrill with which we first heard 
the news is still with us, and I cannot refrain from dwell- 
ing upon it. Many bequests of as large and larger sums 
have been made, but this must take precedence of them all, 
I think, in certain ways. It represented practically all that 
this woman had herself made by a life of hard work and 
self sacrifice. She gave it unsolicited for the furtherance 
of that which had been the joy and solace of those years 
of striving. She gave it in the conviction that music added 
more to the happiness of life than any one other thing, and 
she wanted the inhabitants of her well loved city to share 
this joy with her. She gave it to our association with no 
restrictions as to the manner of its use, save that it should 
be for the promotion of the best in music of the symphonic 
form, In this respect only was she very definite, for the 
cheaper music had no appeal for her. We have accepted 
it as a sacred trust, and it is for the people of the city to 
show themselves worthy of the gift by crowding to hear 
the masterpieces the presentation of which was the object 
of her highest ambition. 

“It was Miss Dow’s expressed wish that Cincinnati 
should have one of the best, if not the best, orchestra in 
the country. This is also the aim of our association, and 
I think I can say, without too much vanity, that we have 
made great strides in this direction during the past season.” 

Mrs. Taft relates the success of the movement to interest 
public school children in the symphony concerts and com- 
mends Dr. Kunwald, the conductor, most highly for his 
aid in that direction. He gave addresses before the chil- 
dren at several of the high schools and explained to them 
luminously and practically the works played and the in- 
struments that performed them. 

The suburban committees and their fruitful labors, the 
very successful tours of the orchestra, the noble part it 
played in the recent Cincinnati May Festival, and the 
Strauss “Alpine” premiére, all were touched upon elo- 
quently in Mrs. Taft’s report. She wound up by revealing 
part of next season’s plans which include concerts in Cleve- 
land Detroit, Toledo, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Grand Rapids and many intermediate cities to fill out the 
tours. Also arrangements are pending for the appearance 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra in New York and Boston. 

How much the untiring energy, artistic ambition and 
splendid musicianship of Dr. Kunwald had to do with the 
fine achievements outlined by Mrs. Taft no one will ques- 
tion who has been following the record of that baton 
artist’s work in Cincinnati and elsewhere, as told about in 
the chronicles of the MusicaL Courter from time to time. 





ROTHWELL TO HEAD NEW ORCHESTRA 


Former St. Paul Conductor Is to Lead the Latest New 
York Symphony Orchestra 








. Walter Henry Rothwell, formerly conductor of the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, is to be the baton chief of the 
Civic Orchestral Concerts in New York. 

A great deal of thought and consideration were given to 
the choice of a conductor and all applications for the post 
were considered carefully. A number of the leading mu- 
sicians and critics were consulted, with the result that 
Mr. Rothwell received the enthusiastic support of a large 
majority. Although Mr. Rothwell has had great experience 
in operatic and symphonic conducting, it will be his first 
appearance as a conductor of a symphony orchestra in New 
York. 


“The \dea of the plan to establish civic orchestral concerts 


was begun just a year ago in May, when a concert which 


was underwritten by Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. Otto 

H. Kahn, Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford, Mrs. Harry P. 

Davison, Mrs. George Baker, Jr., was given in an armory. 

The date of the concert fell on the Sunday following the 

Lusitania disaster, with the result that there was a deficit. 

Following this, Madison Square Garden was taken for a 
(Continued on page 30.) 





VERDI’S OUTDOOR “AIDA” 
GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA 
A Magnificent Production Even Though Marred 


by Railroad Noises—Excellent Soloists 
—Polacco Conducts 





Before an audience estimated at 20,000, a much heralded 
and decidedly masterful performance of “Aida” was staged 
on Franklin Field, Tuesday evening, June 6, under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The presentation was on a gigantic scale and spectacular 
to an undreamed of extent. The principals engaged bore 
international reputations. The chorus and ballet, selected 
from the Metropolitan, Boston and Chicago Opera com- 
panies, numbered over one thousand, whilst the orchestra 
was composed of one hundred and sixty-five pieces. It is 
said that $30,000 was expended on the work. 

As to the stage settings and costumes, they were re- 
markable for their atmosphere of consummate art, com- 
pleteness of illusion and appearance of newness. The 
stage itself, a huge structure, two hundred feet wide, and 
of proportionate depth, was flanked on either side by large 
canvas wings, the painting and frescoing of which was in 
keeping with the occasion. 


Stage Too Low 


Much to the chagrin of that portion of the audience 
seated back of the first thirty rows, the stage was not high 
enough to permit anything like a satisfactory view of the 
action taking place thereon. Instead of five or six feet, 
the elevation should have been considerably more. For, 
since the field is flat, the angle of vision exacted from 
those in the rear was considerably above the stage level, 
and as a consequence there were frequent arisings and re- 
sulting cries of “Down in front,” “Sit down,” etc. to 
which admonitions the offenders seemed oblivious. Ulti- 
mately, every one located any distance beyond the focal 
point who desired to witness the opera was compelled to 
stand throughout the entire performance. Even then 
glimpses were to be had only between heads (bald and 
otherwise) straw hats and ostrich plumes. 

At eight twenty-five, Conductor Polacco raised his baton 
and the masterful overture was begun. Here it should 
be stated that Polacco’s direction throughout the opera 
was indicative of an authoritative art, marked individuality 
and a respect for the composer’s wishes that is seldom 
equalled. i 

Opera With Railroad Obligato 


The overture had not proceeded beyond the first note, 
however, before the presence and source of a grave an- 
noyance became at once apparent, ; 

Enter Pennsylvania Railroad with miles of rumbling 
freight trains, numerous locomotives, equipped with 
screeching whistles, squeeling brakes, hissing steam ex- 
hausts and loud pealing bells. 

Exit Overture—without being heard—Pennsylvania Rail- 
road continuously—chu-chu chu-chu - chu-chu - chu-chu 
who-o-o who-o-o Ejiss-s ciss-s cis-s ciss-s rumble - 
rumble BLAM. 

Enter First Act—Pennsylvania Railroad with variation 
Chug-a Chug-a Chug-a Chug-a. Boom——Biff——Squee-e 
Ding Dong Ding Dong Zowie Who-o Who-o Who- 
who-o. 

Exit first act—sorrowfully. 

If doubt exists in the minds of the promoters as to 
Franklin Field being an inappropriate location for any- 
thing more musical than a college yell, then the next opera 

(Continued on page 23.) 





Debussy’s Illness Critical 





Reports from France state that the disease from which 
Claude Debussy is suffering, and of which he has been 
very severely ill for some time past, is cancer. Grave fears 
are entertained for his life. 


HOW TO KILL THE CLAQUE 





The Paid Applauders Are Proceeded Against 
Legally in Milan by a Tenor and He Wins 
First Point Against Them 





A few weeks ago the Mustcat Courter told of the ac- 
tion against the professional claquers instigated in Milan 
by the tenor Schipa. According to the Teatrale Rivista 
Melodrammatica of May 30, a true bill now has been 
found against Saverio Lucchini, Giovanni Colciago, Do- 
menico Baudino and Vincenzo Fossati, They are charged 
with extortion and accused of having obliged certain art- 
ists to pay them various sums, as well as to give them a 
certain number of theatre tickets which they resold to the 
public. They are further accused of having placed these 
artists in fear of grave, material, and moral damage to 
their careers by threatening to provoke their failure in 
the performances in which they took part through the 
medium of disapprobation expressed by hisses, untimely 
applause, or in other ways suitable to the attainment of 
the unworthy end. 

The indictment names the exact sums which various 
artists were called upon to pay; for instance, fifteen lire 
were demanded from the tenor Schipa; Navia, another 
tenor, was called upon for thirty, while Righi-Briani, still 
another tenor, was rated at only five lire. Stracciari, a 
baritone, was called upon to pay forty lire; Bara, an- 
other tenor, ten lire, while a woman artist named Solari 
was assessed for twenty-five. On former occasions 
Danise, a baritone, paid 300 lire; Elvira de Hidalgo, a 
colorature soprano who was once in America with Ham- 
merstein, gave up 180 lire; Rosina Storchio, another 
soprano, parted with 200; Gilda Dalla Rizza produced 
250, etc. 

Three others, Romualdo Marangoni, Giovanni Mar- 
chesi and Francesco Gualtieri were named in the indict- 
ment, but were able to prove their good faith and the 
magistrate dismissed the charges against them. 

Still another tenor, Romano Ciaroff, has brought a 
separate action against the claquers, on which no bill has 
yet been reported. A large number of other artists have 
taken advantage of the steps for independence inaugurated 
by their colleagues and have intervened as parties to the 
suit. 

The assertion often is made in New York that a claque 
operates at one local opera house. If that is so the suf- 
ferers in the matter now have been shown by their Italian 
colleagues how to get rid of the encumbrance. Nothing 
kills the claque so quickly as courage on the part of its 
victims, 





ELLIS OPERA CERTAIN 


No Truth in Rumor of Abandonment—Morgan King- 
ston for “Trovatore” : 
The office of Charles A. Ellis reports (and the Musica. 
Courter is glad to be able to report) that there is absolutely 
no truth in the rumor of an abandonment of Mr. Ellis’ 
opera tour next season. The company is complete, with 
very trifling exceptions, and in addition to all the projected 
dates being booked, even the transportation arrangements 
have been made. The final (and hitherto unpublished) im 
portant engagement for the Ellis company was that of 
Morgan Kingston to sing Manrico in “Trovatore.” This 
disposes of the plan to bring Hermann Jadlowker from 
Europe to sing the role of the troubadour. 





“Siegfried” Performance Postponed 





Owing to the rain, the performance of “Siegfried,” 
scheduled to be given at Forbes’ Field, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with a notable cast of principals on Thursday evening, 
June 8, was postponed until the following evening. An- 
other misfortune befell in the delay of the scenery, occa- 
sioned by a train wreck. For this reason and because of 
the rain which also prevented the completion of the per- 
formance of Friday evening, the first two acts were given 
Friday evening and the third act Saturday evening. 

Details regarding these performances will appear in 
next week's issue of the Musicat Courter. 
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ALEXANDRE DMITRIYEWITSH KASTALSKY, 
Distinguished composer of Russian church music. 
Arbatte, Deneshny 42. } 
Moscow, Russia, April 18, 1916. 
ENT in Russia, the seven weeks between the Carnivai 
and Easter, is a time of religious excitement and fre- 
quent church services. Russian people like to have perform- 
ances of sacred music at concerts, and it has become a 
fashion in Moscow to organize concerts of sacred music at 
this time The choir of Mr. Touchow and some other pri- 
vate choruses, established for the purpose of singing in the 
churches, produced an immense impression by their perfect 
performances in the concerts given during Lent, The choir 
of the Synod College was foremost in this movement. Its 
concert, on March 7, was one of the most beautiful per- 
formances in this style we had this winter. 


College of the Synod 

The College of the Synod was established in Moscow in 
1886, having for its aim the training of pupils for choir 
singing at Russian church services. In 1808 the program 
of the college was enlarged and its curriculum became 
nearly similar to that of the gymnasium. Special classes 
for training leaders and teachers for choral singing were 
established. 

The choir of the Synod for singing at the cathedrals 
of Moscow consists of singers who finished their training 
at the Synod College, and is completed by boys, pupils of 
the college, for soprano parts, as female voices are not 
allowed and not accepted in this choir, which has attained 
the highest possible perfection in its singing a capella. 
This church art is governed by strict religious regulations 
and the spirit of the strong and mystic Orthodox faith per- 
vades the performances. 


Alexandre Dmitriyewitsh Kastalsky 

At present time the Synod College enjoys the great ad- 
vantage of having as its director the famous composer, 
Alexandre Dmitriyewitsh Kastalsky, He is the author of 
a large number of sacred songs and anthems, which are 
real pearls of music in this style. Moreover, he has estab- 
lished a new domain in this field of art, as he had traced a 
new path in it by his own compositions. He intended to 
recall the songs of old Russia. His chief idea was that 
the further evolution of sacred music must be founded on 
a national basis, with the harmonic conditions existing in 
the folksongs and the anthems of ancient Russia, simple 
melodies, but with a peculiar depth of sincere feeling in 
them and always of great musical value. Our native com- 
posers have accepted his principles and remain true tc them 
in their compositions of sacred music. 


Novelty in Realm of Sacred Music 


The program of the above mentioned concert of the 
Synod Choir was entirely made up of works by Al. Dm. 
Kastalsky. Among them was a novelty, which produced 
an emphatic effect and, no wonder, as it refers to the 
present time of war. This song is dedicated “To the Mem- 
ory of Our Brethren, the Fallen Heroes.” The chief theme 
of the song is that of a Russian anthem, sung in the 
burial service of the Orthodox faith, beginning with the 
words “Eternal memory to the dead.” This music, with 
its gloomy mood, creates a mystic atmosphere and pro- 


LENTEN MUSIC OF A HIGH 
ORDER HEARD IN MOSCOW 


Rachmaninoff’s Sacred Songs for a Vigil—Kusse- 
witzki Gives Magnificent Performance of “The 
“Damnation of Faust”—Music of the 
Troubadours—Various Tonal 
Happenings Chronicled 
duces an impressive effect by the sincerity and profound 

sorrow felt in the words and the melody. 

Kastalsky, with his great craftmanship as a composer, 
interwove this theme in a masterly manner with a Catholic 
and an English sacred song, the whole occasionally inter- 
rupted by military signals. 

This new song of overwhelming power, with its magic 
over the spirits of men, thoroughly touched the chord of 
sentiment of the listeners in this time of war. In an in- 
stant they all started from their seats in reverence and 
ecstasy, and the composition was listened to as at a church 
service. An atmosphere was created which harmonized 
with the thoughts of the audience, Deep emotion was re- 
flected on all faces and tears ran down the cheek’s of many. 

The singing of the choir was of an exceptional order, 
distinguished by remarkable command of the dynamic 
range in all its gradation and admirable diction, The 
leader of the choir is Mr. Danilin, a true musician, who 
gets from the massed voices admirable effects in color and 
emotional exposition. 

The work must be recognized as a masterpiece, with 
sublime thoughts in it. It was truly a happy inspiration 
which led him to compose it, paying tribute to the time 
of war and the great political and social upheaval due to 
the tremendous problems the allied nations had imposed 
upon them, 

Rachmaninoff’s Sacred Music 


We need musical enjoyment in these distressing days of 
war! Sacred music, especially, produced a beneficent ef- 
fect upon the mind of men. Rachmaninoff’s sacred songs 
for a Vigil, twelve in number, were revived this season at 
a concert. They were performed by the same choir of the 
Synod under Mr, Danilin, and again touched the hearts of 
the listeners. Last season (1914-15) we had opportunity 
of giving a report on it, so that we have only to add that 
Rachmaninoft’s sacred songs for a Vigil are an exclusive 
shrine of beauty. 

The time is not far off when Russian sacred music will 
be appreciated by the musical world abroad. The beauty 
and wealth in it will lead musicians to inquire about it and 
to perform it, as these celestial chants never fail to produce 


a deep impression on the listeners. 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
A sensational event in our musical circles was the per- 
formance of “The Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, The 





SERGEI KUSSEWITZKY, 


Conductor and contrabass virtuoso. 





SERGEI WASSILENKO, 
Skillful adapter of old time music, 


revival of this masterpiece was a happy inspiration of 
Sergei Kussewitzki, who directed it brilliantly at his last 
subscription concert. He admirably fulfilled his task and 
showed a remarkable discretion in treating each part of it 
in such a way that it fell naturally into the general scheme. 

It is well known that Berlioz had an unfailing eye for 
the picturesque and was always at his best in the painting 
of musical landscape. Kussewitzki knows how to vitalize 
a subject and how to illustrate a picture by means of his 
orchestra. He gave all possible point to the orchestral 
trappings and the work appeared in its full beauty. The 
soloists were Mme. Balanowska, a charming singer of the 
Imperial Opera. She was an admirable Marguerite and 
sang her part with a touching sweetness and sincerity. J. 
Altshewsky (Faust) is an intelligent singer, whose per- 
formances are always perfect in style and rendering. His 
voice, of surprising volume, was warm and glowing with 
temperament, Mephistopholes was interpreted by I. Tarta- 
kow, a well known singer, who, in spite of his advanced 
age, has preserved a sonorous voice. Beautiful readings 
were heard and enjoyed by the audience. P, Tichonow was 
a good Brander, The aria sung by him was not lacking 
force and expression. 

Kussewitzky’s Fine Work 


“The Damnation of Faust” was interpreted by Kusse- 
witzky with perfect appreciation, an achievement that owed 
not little to the playing of his beautiful orchestra, to the 
skill and understanding displayed by the soloists and the 
chorus, perfectly negotiating the difficulties imposed upon 
them by the composer’s inventive power and fantastic 
flights. The chorus now displays great skill. It is trained 
by Vladimir Metzl, a valuable musician, composer and an 
energetic man. 

The orchestra surmounted the enormous difficulties of the 
work with sovereign mastery. Especially well rendered 
were the excerpts in symphonic style, “Marche,” “Danse des 
Sylphes,” the “Menuet” and the “Finale.” 

It was a brilliant close to the work Kussewitzky has 
done this winter. It may be realized that, on this roman- 
tic evening, the audience left the hall with the feeling of 
having enjoyed a decidedly esthetical delight, as “The 
Damnation of Faust” was performed with a valor for 
which no praise could be too high. 


Busy Close to Musical Season 


It is quite impossible to give anything like a complete 
account of the activities of our artists giving piano and 
violin recitals and song evenings in these last weeks of a 
very animated musical season. The number of them has 
been very large and made the close of the season unusually 
rich in concert opportunities. A feature of the present 
time of war is that our artists display great generosity in 
devoting part of the proceeds of their concerts to the 
needs of the Red Cross and other societies active in alle- 
viating the suffering caused by the terrible war. 

Among the numerous piano recitals that of Nikolai 
Medtner may be cited as one of the most impressive. The 
program was made up entirely of his own compositions. 
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He struck fire with the rhythmic elan of his performance 
and has the large and glowing temperament to sustain it. 


Two Piano Novelties 


An interesting joint concert was given by Emil Rosenow 
and J. Weinberg. Selections written for two pianos are 
seldom performed here; this season we heard only works 
of this kind at the above mentioned concert. The chief 
interest of it consisted in a “Fantasy a moll,” by M. 
Scriabin, who composed it in 1889. He was on terms of 
close friendship with Emil Rosenow, to whom he dedi- 
cated it. The performance of this composition of his 
early age was awaited with keen interest, as everything 
connected with the late composer is of importance to his 
friends and compatriots. The mark of his genius is felt 
in the music, in the harmonic progressions of the piece, 
which he composed under the sway of Chopin. It nearly 
bears the characteristic features of his piano concerto. 
The second piano may be extended to an accompaniment 
by the orchestra. We hope that the orchestration of it 
will be worked out by one of our musicians and the piano 
literature will gain a precious donation of a beautiful fan- 
tasy with orchestra. 

A “Sonata” by Em. Rosenow and Al. Gretshaninow’s 
“Cortége” and “Poéme” were interesting novelties of this 
evening. 

Performances of Old Italian and Old French Music 


Sergei Vassilenko, our Moscow composer and professor 
at the Conservatoire, organized a series of performances 
of old Italian and old French music. Two concerts were 
devoted to Italian composers—Enaresto dal Abacca, An- 
tonio Gourlebouche, Monteverdo, Corelli, Samartini, Fre- 
scobaldi, etc. The songs were delivered by Leon Sobi- 
now, an excellent singer of the Imperial Court, and Mme. 
Neshdanowa, the charming leading soprano of the Im- 
perial Opera. 

The names of André Detouche, Jean Philipp Rameau, 
Muffat, Lully, etc., were on the program of the concerts 
devoted to the old French music. A suite, “Zadiakus,” of 
the eighteenth century, awoke keen interest. It consisted 
of a series of short pieces, overture, passacaille, courante, 
menuet, plainte, fraquenard, marche grotesque. 

J. S. Bach knew and appreciated this suite “Zadiakus.” 
Each of the pieces in it has its own characteristic and they 
undoubtedly were improvised by different composers, but 
it is not known who they were. 

Old French songs of a naive kind were sung by Mme. 
Katuelskaja, soprano of the Imperial Opera. 


Music of the Troubadours 


Centuries stand between us and the time when the trou- 
badours, singers of a romantic kind, cultivated music, sang 
their ballads, songs of love and played the lute. 

The manuscripts of this music that had come to us are 
not satisfactory in their details. It is sometimes very dif- 
ficult to find an uninterrupted melody or to grasp the 
harmony, but it is worth the task, as these are precious 
pearls of music, even interesting at the present time. 

Vassilenko has done a great work in producing this mu- 


He said: “My task was to pick up the most beau- 


sic. 
I framed the 


tiful episodes of the music by troubadours. 
pieces 1 found in the archives in the form used by the 
great masters of the classical period, but I did not alter 
anything either in the melody or harmony. The original 
traits were fully preserved.” 

The troubadour songs of the thirteenth-sixteenth cen- 
turies were sung by A. Mineew, a young singer with a 
vigorous baritone voice. They made a favorable impres- 
sion, The music of the lute was rendered by the band of 
pupils at the Moscow Conservatoire, who were specially 
trained by Vassilenko for the performance of this music 
of a far off time. ELLEN voN TIDEBOHL. 





Club Festival Meets With Favor 
Temple, Tex., June 1, 1916. 


A spring festival of music was given by the Matinee 
Choral Club here, and Frederick Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
presented under the direction of Edna McDonald.  Sev- 
enty-five trained voices were united in the work, and Tem- 
ple had a revelation of what her own talent produces. The 
solo parts were taken by Mesdames F. F, Downs, Lillie 
B. Brooks, H. P. Robertson, Lucile Scott, Erle Wortham, 
Cora Mick, Arny Campbell, Kenneth McDonald, James 
Adrian, Charles Woods, of Temple, and H. G. Harrell, of 
Brownwood. 

The, artist of the occasion was Julian Paul Blitz, the 
cellist of international reputation. His numbers were “Ave 


Verum,” Mozart; minuet, Beethoven; “Why,” Popper; 
“Petite Valse,” Hollman; berceuse, Godard; “The Swan,” 
Saint-Saéns; minuet, Beeker. 

An augmented orchestra gave a thoroughly excellent ac- 
companiment to the cantata, with Mrs, von Waltersdorf, 
long a recognized authority on music, at the piano. 

Critics who heard the production spoke’ of the unusual 
beauty of quality and exceptional sonority of the voices. 
The interpretation was accomplished with ease and finish 
under the baton of Mrs. McDonald, who truly was the 
power behind the artistic success of the festival. 

The club is a distinct gain in the musical life of Temple 
and is accepted as such by citizens of this city. Mrs. F. F. 
Downs is president and enthusiastic promoter. 

Organized little more than a year ago the club has given 
two concerts and grand opera artists have been presented. 
The patrons have signed in large numbers for the coming 
season’s programs. Nettie Goocw. 





Bachner Pupil Engaged for Dantzig 





Paul Brefin, tenor, an artist-pupil of Louis Bachner, the 
American voice teacher of Berlin, has been engaged for 
two years for the Dantzig Municipal Opera. Brefin, a na- 
tive of Switzerland, has concertized with success in thai 





PAUL BREFIN, TENOR, 


Engaged for two years for Municipal Opera at Dantzig. 
Pupil of Louis Bachner of Berlin, 


country and Germany, Since October, 1915, he has studied 
with Bachner, who prepared him for his operatic career. 
At Dantzig he will sing Lohengrin, Rhadames in “Aida,” 
Max in Freischiitz,” Lionel in “Martha,” Almaviva in 
“Barber of Seville,” and the Duke in “Rigoletto,” among 
other roles, 





Fanning’s All English Program Pleases 





Regarding Cecil Fanning’s all English program, given 
at Porterville, Cal., appeared the following in the Daily 
Porterville Messenger, April 27, 1916: 


YOUNG BARITONE BRINGS TO FITTING CLOSE 
TREBLE CLEF COURSE, 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, who enjoys an international reputa- 
tion for his artistry, brought to a fitting close the successful musical 
course which has been given this winter under the auspices of the 
Treble Clef Club. 

Mr. Fanning brings to his solo work a forceful personality, as well 
as a voice of power. He has imagination, a sound musical under- 
standing, and sings with an entire absence of pose or affectation. 
Mr. Fanning was in exceptional voice, and he apparently enjoyed 
his program as much as did his audience. 

Not a little of the enjoyment of the program was contributed by 
H. B, Turpin, accompanist for the singer. Mr. Turpin has the ac- 
companist’s temperament, and played with restraint and a nice dis- 
tinction for subordination, yet making his instrument a true orches- 
tral medium for the songs when the score demanded. 

It was a well balanced program, etc. ... It was a program which 
would well tax the versatility of the most versatile, but Mr. Fanning 
displayed an easy facility in transition from the masculinity of 
Rachmaninoff to the tenderness of the old Highland ballad, “Turn 
Ye To Me.” 
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Vocal Recitals at Scranton 


On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, June 28 and 20, 
John T. Watkins, vocal teacher, of Scranton, Pa., will pre- 
sent his pupils in the annual recitals. Those scheduled for 
appearance are Annette Simms, Marjorie Voris, Reba Mor- 
gan, Agnes Gaffney, Ruth Hughes, Leah Burns, Celestine 
McKenna, Helen Darrow, Loida Rivenberg, Mollie 
Wheeler, Marguerite Trauger, Ethel Wagner, Melba 
Poweéll, Lillian la Bar, May Evans, Mrs. F. W. Gibbons, 
Helen Gould Barrett, H. Rea Fitch, Max Strunk, Joseph 
Kotsola, Scott MacMurtrie, Andrew B, Conrad, William 
E, Jones, Charles Keegan, Mrs, Walter Lutz, Torrington 
Watkins, Ralph Shipton, Walter S. Lutz, Arthur Wil- 
liams, Willian: J. Williams, Frank Evans and Jack Davies. 

The program will contain works by Wagner, Alfred 
Robyn, Huntington Woodman, Oley Speaks, Mary Turner 
Saltet, Charles Gilbert Spross, Henschel, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Victor Harris, Lehmann, Frank la Forge, 
Landon Ronald, Saint-Saéns, Gounod and Schumann. 





SANTA ROSA NOTES 





Santa Rosa, Cal., April a3, 1916. 

Lowell Redfield, of Berkeley, gave a delightful song re- 
cital at the high school annex, with Mrs. Redfield at the 
piano, in the early part of April. Mr, Redfield possesses 
a baritone voice of splendid range and quality, and sang 
with exquisite art. This was the first of a series of re- 
citals by artists from elsewhere, which are to be given at 
the high school, with the idea of stimulating in the pupils 
a tasté for and appreciation of the best in music. 


Impressive Presentation of Sacred Cantata 


The vested choir of the Church of the Incarnation (Epis- 
copal), under the direction of Clara T. Hahmann, choir di- 
rector, and with Mrs, Sheridan W. Baker at the organ, 
rendered the sacred cantata “Olivet to Calvary,” by John 
H. Maunder, on the evening of Good Friday. The major 
solo parts were sung by Dr. Joseph H. Shaw, tenor, and 
Dr. Fred O, Pryor, baritone, both of whom were in ex 
cellent voice and sang with splendid expression, Other 
soloists were Mrs. Fred Lombard, soprano, and W. C 
Grant, baritone, both of whom acquitted themselves in the 
best possible manner. <A great measure of the credit due 
to the choir for this successful rendition belongs to Mrs. 
Baker, who brought out the beautiful harmonies of the or- 
gan accompaniment in a truly notable manner. The church 
was filled to the doors, as is the case each Good Friday, 
when these sacred cantatas are given, and the effect was 
very impressive, as the black robed choristers marched 
from the chancel, in solemn file, and in perfect silence, af- 
ter the last notes of the organ had died away, following 
the last beautiful chorus, “The March to Calvary.” 

Contrasting Music 

In great contrast was the festival music of the Easter 
Day services in the same church, with flower lined chancel 
and edifice and altar ablaze with candles, the choir of 
thirty members being vested in fresh white linen vest- 


ments, 


White and Sowerby Applauded 





Grand Rapids, Mich., 

An interesting program was given in the St. Cecilia Au- 
ditorium by two well known Grand Rapids musicians. 
Each season they have appeared before a more and more 
enthusiastic audience and their playing brings added laurels 
to the young artists at each event. 

Leo Sowerby’s technical equipment arouses comment at 
every appearance, 

Roderick White’s talent has brought the violinist much 
applause. “He certainly has a brilliant future in store. His 
welcome in his home city is always most cordial. 

Mr. White is spending a few days here before going on 
another tour, having several more bookings beforé his 
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BOICE STUDIO RECITAL 


Cornelia E, Hoelzel and Florence C. Demarest Share 
Program 





The handsome Boice studios, The Coronet, 57 West 
Fifty-eighth street, New York, held an audience greatly 
interested in the two youthful singers, Cornelia E. Hoelzel, 
soprano, and Florence C, Demarest, mezzo-contralto, on 
the evening of June 3. This was one of the frequent song 
recitals given at this home of vocal art, where Mrs. Henry 
Smock Boice and her daughter, Susan Smock Boice, guide 
the vocal ambitions of so many leading singers of the 
day, as well as those who want to be numbered among 
these 

Miss Hoelzel has a bright, clear and true voice, capable 
of various moods of expression, and has made astonishing 
progress in the brief period of three months under Mrs. 
Boice. She sang two Old English songs well, and “The 
Little Road Home” was followed by strong applause. John 
Prindle Scott’s spring song, “The Wind's in the South,” 
wave her a high B flat, which she took in real prima donna 
fashion, sweet and true; Homer's “Dearest” and Gilberté’s 
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“The most beautiful rhythmic 
dancing that The Playhouse has ever 
offered us, which is saying a good 
deal when it is recalled what has been 
seen there during three seasons. 

“Lada danced, certainly not with 
less grace than the muse herself.”— 
Every Evening (Wilmington, Del.), 
May 20, 1916, 
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“Ah, Love, But a Day” were special features of her sing- 
ing, and vigorous applause led her to give an encore. Miss 
Hoelzel’s principal numbers were Liszt's “Lorelei” and the 





FLORENCE C. DEMAREST, 
Mezzo-contralto. 


aria from “Tosca,” ambitious indeed, but sung well, with 
every good promise of still greater achievement. She is 
natural and free in her singing, and gives genuine pleasure 
with her vocal attainment, backed as it is with evidence of 
finer things to come. 

Miss Demarest’s singing has many interesting points of 
merit, chief of which, too, is her naturalness. Surpris- 
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CORNELIA E. HOELZEL. 
Soprano, 


ingly clean cut was her German enunciation in Beach’s 
“Grossmiitterchen” and her fluent French in several “Ber- 
gerettes.” Beginning with a voice of little promise four 
seasons ago, Mrs. Boice has brought Miss Demarest’s organ 
to such degree of refinement and powers of nuance, that 
her singing is enjoyable. A high F in “Hills of Skye” 
(Lang) was clear and true, of good volume, and the French 
songs named (from the seventeenth century) gave her 
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opportunity of considerable scope, and she made the most 
of it. The French songs were previously sung at this 
studio by Miss Demarest, and the enjoyment she gave 
(wearing appropriate costume) was then noted in these 
columns, 

The strong appreciation of the listeners and their warm 
interest in the singing were apparent, leading to hearty ap- 
plause and personal congratulations to the fair singers. 
Susan Smock Boice was at the piano. 





Riesberg Piano Pupils at Wanamaker’s 


The auditorium concerts so successfully inaugurated by 
Alexander Russell, concert director at Wanamaker’s, New 
York, consisted June 2 of a program of piano works, a 
dozen pupils of F. W. Riesberg interpreting concertos, con- 
cert pieces and salon music of the highest type. Following 
three numbers played by Mr. Russell on the large organ 
(Rubinstein’s “Angel’s Dream” notably enjoyed), Suzanne 
Lieven collaborated in the effective playing of a duet, “Race 
for Life,” in which she showed musical nature. Ethel 
Hall followed with the solo piano part in Mendelssohn's 
“Capriccio,” B minor, in which her dash and musical spirit 
won her honors. Roberta R. Hicks, of Brooklyn, was 
unable to play (Grieg’s “Wedding Day”) because of ill- 
ness, and the same was the case with Winifred E. Ingram. 
Jessie E. Gillies interpreted Schumann’s “Aufschwung” 
with musical temperament and depth of sentiment. Helen 
C. Corwin’s clean cut touch and good musicianship was 
apparent in the finale from Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
certo. Florence Gwynne played a Debussy “Arabesque” 
and Liszt's sixth Hungarian rhapsodie with fire and poetry 
combined ; she has very unusual talent, and evidently plays 
with real devotion to her art. Avis L. McClean’s high 
artistic ideal, broad style and musical nature shone in 
Hiller’s concerto, and strong applause followed all these 
difficult numbers. Mr. Riesberg played the accompaniments 
to the concertos on the organ. Four pupils, selected from 
the primary and intermediate grades, did themselves utmost 
credit, all playing from memory, without a hitch of any 
sort. Name Green showed what natural talent, united with 
steady practice, can accomplish in five months, Frank L. 
Reed, Jr., won warm applause, this being his reward for 
playing a Gobbaerts staccato study well, following four 
months’ study. Eugene B. Geh played Brounoff’s “Indian 
March” very well indeed, and little Regina Harvey has 
talent and good taste, playing with expression. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. Riesberg will continue teaching until 
July 15. 





American Institute Graduates’ Recital 





The thirty-fourth recital of the thirtieth season of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, was given by members of the grad- 
uating class on the evening of June 5, 1016. 

The excellencies of the teaching and work in general 
done under the faculty of the institute have been the sub- 
ject of special mention in the Musica Courter many times 
in the past. The playing by the graduates of a program 
containing important compositions was strong evidence that 
the work is being pursued with no diminished activity and 
care. Each of the players exhibited characteristics of dig- 
nity and assurance that were most: commendable. 

Among the graduates who have been studying with Kate 
S. Chittenden, dean of the school, was Beulah Beach, who 
played Bach’s suite in G minor with fluency and careful 
observance of rhythm. She was also heard to good bra- 
vura effect in “Polka de la Reine” (Raff). Kathleen Hill’s 
playing of the Beethoven sonata, op. 10, No. 3, was worthy 
of praise. Rose Karasek, who has received a graduation 
diploma and performer’s certificate from the institute, is a 
brilliant player, and “At the Spring,” etude in D flat 
(Liszt), and in Chopin's etude, op. 25, No. 11, reached a 
high plane of excellence. In Debussy’s “Reflections in the 
Water” and nocturne, op, 19 (Tschaikowsky), etude, op. 
46, No. 12 (MacDowell), Hazel Teats scored a notable suc- 
cess. She received much applause at the close of her splen- 
did work. Alice K. Hoffman performed Chopin’s etude in 
C sharp minor and Beethoven’s sonata, op. 78, in a really 
distinguished manner. Miss Hoffman is a pupil of H. 
Rawlins Baker, a member of the faculty. 





Bracale Sails for Italy 





Adolfo Bracale, the impresario who first came into fame 
in the international musical world by his production of 
“Aida” at the Pyramids in Egypt, and who recently has 
completed a very successful season at Havana, sailed last 
Saturday for Italy to spend the summer. He will return 
in September to complete the organization of his company 
for the season 1916-1917. Bracale will open in San Fran- 
cisco about the middle of October, and after a season 
of several weeks in California, move on to New Orleans 
for a short stay, going from there to Havana, where the 
season will open at the Teatro Nacionale on December 23. 
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THE BYSTANDER 


Leschetizky as Chaperon—Movie Meditation—On Arranging Pregrams— 
Gentle Strauss Prices—Complete Happiness 











Once upon a time a young man went to Vienna to study 
with Leschetizky. His mother went along to look out 
for him. She did look out for him, rather too well, in fact. 
The young fellow, an earnest student, rapidly acquired the 
facile technic characteristic of Leschetizky pupils, but the 
elements of heart, soul, and consequent warmth remained 
entirely absent in his playing. 

The venerable master thought the matter over for quite 
a while. Then he summoned the mother to him. 
“Madame,” said he, “I presume you have nothing but the 
best interests of your son at heart?” 

“How can you ask such a question, Professor?” she 
demanded. 

“You would like to see him become a great piano player?” 

“That is my one desire.” 

“You are willing to sacrifice yourself in any way to pro- 
mote this end?” demanded the Professor. 

“Absolutely !” 

“Then please leave Vienna at once.” 

“But, Professor——” 

“Madame, I have said it.” 

“But, Professor,” persisted the good lady, 
how carefully I have watched over my son.” 

“I know,” answered Leschetizky. 

“If I go away who will look out for his welfare?” in- 
quired the anxious mother, 

“T will.” 

“But, Professor, you will pardon my saying so, I hope. 
You know my son has been to bed every night at 10 o’clock 
so as to conserve his strength. Now I understand that you 
are in the habit of staying rather late at the Café Central. 
I am afraid he might stay up late with you sometimes.” 

“T hope so.” 

“And I understand that you are in the habit of playing 
cards for money. He might learn to gamble!” 

“T hope so.” 

“And I understand that while you are playing cards, your 
party sometimes drinks considerable wine. My boy, you 
know, has never touched a drop and he might learn.” 

“I hope so.” 

“And, Professor, you must realize how carefully my son 
has been brought up. If I left him alone here with you 
he might even become acquainted with—-er—women !” 

Leschetizky, fortissimo, “I HOPE SO!” 

There is a coda to this tale with three short themes. 

First, it is a true story; second, his mother left Vienna; 
and third, the son really became one of the very greatest 
of pianists. 


“you know 


** * * & 


The oftener I go to the movies the more convinced I am 
either that the average director of today is an absolutely 
unintelligent person or else that he absurdly underrates the 
intelligence of his audiences. For instance, the other night 
I saw a picture in which a man arrives at a railroad sta- 
tion in the Adirondacks in the dead of winter with a cou- 
ple of feet of snow on the ground and then drives through 
various bits of mountain and woodland scenery to rent a 
shooting camp. Everybody else in the picture was properly 
dressed for the sort of weather which was shown, and that 
it was genuinely cold was witnessed by the snow and the 
frosty breath of the actors, The principal features of the 
costume in which the gentleman who was in search of the 
camp sported about the Adirondacks were a long broad- 
cloth coat, of the variety we used to call Prince Albert in 
my younger days, a Windsor tie and a big Stetson hat, a 
costume more suggestive of a Southern delegate at a tem- 
perance conference than of a man wintering in the moun- 
tains. 

Finally we were shown his camp. There was snow all 
about it and on its roof, which is perfectly proper accord- 
ing to the laws of Nature, but the director of the picture 
had taken the trouble to have the perpendicular sides of 
the camp carefully plastered over with large patches of 
snow, showing about as much observation on his part of 
the properties of snow as one would expect from that 
gentle creature called the mole, which is said to be per- 
manently blind. A movie director seems to be able to get 
away with this sort of thing, but that amount of brains 
would never enable him to direct even the envelope licking 
department in any other kind of business, 

* * * * * 


Jean Verd, the young French pianist, who has been here 
the last two seasons after having faithfully served his coun- 
try in the first few months of the war until honorably ex- 
cused, brought out the other day in conversation an inter- 


esting point which emphasized the advantage of careful 
study in the formation of a pregram, 

“I have noticed,” said he, “that the reception of a piano 
composition often varies very greatly according to its posi- 
tion in the program or in the group which forms part of 
the program. The first number on the program seems to 
be in the least advantageous position, The audience is 
disturbed by the arrival of late comers and, even in cases 
when these are prevented from taking seats until after the 
number is finished, it seems that the first piece serves more 
to bring the audience to attention and put it into a receptive 
attitude for what is to follow than anything else. That is, 
of course, rather obvious in the case of a number begin- 
ning a long program, but just why a composition should be 
more favorably received when played as the last of a group 
of three or four numbers is hard to determine. I have 
frequently played Liszt’s ‘St. Francis Walking Upon the 
Waves’—not a great number, regarded musically, but one 
with considerable popular appeal—and have found that 
when placed at the end of a group it invariably called forth 
prolonged applause, though if played at the beginning it 
would hardly receive more than the most conventional ac- 
knowledgment.” 

The psychology of this is rather interesting. 
if singers have noted the same fact. 


I wonder 


** * & * 


In reading a recent number of the MusicaL Courter I 
noticed the statement that Strauss had been paid 60,000 
marks for his “Alpine” symphony by the publisher, in this 
case Leuckhardt, of Leipsic. The truth of this assertion 
is not to be doubted, but it is not quite explicit. 

De these $15,000 represent the outright purchase by the 
publisher of all rights of the work? I very much doubt it. 
Presumably the sum is either advance royalties (that is, 
Strauss would obtain nothing further for his rights until 
the accumulated royalties amounted to the 60,000 marks paid 
him in advance, after which he would receive regular roy- 
alties) or it is, perhaps, simply a bonus paid to him for the 
privilege of publishing his symphony, on all sales of which 
he would receive his regular royalties besides. 

I know that when Strauss had finished his “Symphonia 
Domestica” he went to the publishers of some of his earlier 
tone poems and unhesitatingly asked for a bonus of 35,000 
marks. The publisher refused it, which eventually resulted 
in Strauss going with his manuscript to Fiirstner, who has 
published practically all of the Strauss works since then 
until this “Alpine” symphony. 

* * * *& * 


Is it true that inborn instinct plays a larger part in music 
than in most of the other arts? This question was suggested 
to me the other day by one of the best friends I have in the 
world, a young gentleman of not quite six years, named 
Pete. I was whistling the refrain of a popular song which 
said Pete had heard many times played by the $3 family 
graphophone, when, to my surprise, he added his whistle to 
mine, and what is more, blew away in exact tune. Now 
what is it that told the youngster to do this? Certainly he 
never said consciously to himself, “Now I am going to 
place my lips in such and such a position and blow in such 
and such a way as to produce exactly the tone that I 
heard.” 

No, he was not guilty of any such complicated mental 
feat as this. He just puckered up his little lips, blew 


* through them according to the dictates of nature—and did 


it plumb on the key; nor did he stray away from the key 
as we continued our pifflicatory duet. As far as I can see, 
it was musical instinct pure and simple and nothing else. 

S 4:6. 6 


The other day I read a poem beginning “I am so happy 
that I cannot sing”; and the last line but one was just the 
same, “I am so happy that I cannot sing.” The Christmas 
card problem for next December is solved at one bound, 
so to say. I shall have these little lines, quoted from this 
little poem, printed at the top of a little card, and below 
it, “Best wishes for an extremely happy Christmas and a 
continuation of the same happiness through the New Year.” 
And then I shall send one each to about fifty persons of my 
acquaintance—valiant and determined near vocalists. 


*“_* * * * 

One of the talking machine companies has just issued a 
record of Nevin’s “Narcissus”—band, with whistling obli- 
gato. Another suggestion for Percy Grainger. 

Byron Hace. 
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SEATTLE TALENT ASSISTS 
AT PULLMAN FESTIVAL 


College Orchestra and Quartet, Women’s Choral and 
Orpheus Club Soloists Prepared Excelient Fes- 
tival Program—Various Events of Credit 
in Musical Week 





Spokane, Wash., June 1, 1916. 

Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, contralto, of Seattle, and the Wash- 
ington State College String Quartet, under the leadership 
of Prof. G. Herbst, were the opening attractions of the 
tenth annual music festival held May 18, at Pullman, Wash. 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte is a favorite with music lovers in this 
section and her singing of the aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophete,” and a group of Lieder, which included “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung” of Strauss, called forth the enthusi- 
astic praise of all present. 

Members of the string quartet are Professor Herbst, first 
violin; Dorothy McMaster, second violin; Carl Engelbart, 
viola; and Maurice Windus, cello, The quartet was heard 
to advantage in Beethoven’s quartet in C minor. 

The evening’s program included numbers by the Wom- 
en’s Choral Club, the Orpheus Club, the college orchestra, 
the soloist and by Dr. E. A. Evans, organist. The Wom- 
en's Choral Club was heard to advantage in Max Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen,” the solos being taken by Ina Davidson, so- 
prano, and Dwight Stephenson, tenor. Mme, Wright- 
Herbst conducted for this work. The orchestra gave the 
second sonata of Beethoven, and the evening’s program 
closed with a rendition of “The Omnipotence,” under the 
direction of Professor Herbst. 


“Trovatore” Given by Students 


May 19, Verdi’s “Trovatore” was given a performance 
by the students of the music department of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, at Pullman, assisted by Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte as Azucena, Ina Wright-Herbst as Leonora and 
Prof. Gottfried Herbst, conductor. Dwight Stephenson 
was Manrico; Morton, Lippitt, Count di Luna; Rena 
Carroll, Inez, and H. M. Skidmore as Ruiz. It was an ex- 
ceptionally good piece of work, and Professor Herbst and 
the entire music department deserve great credit. 


Skovgaard’s Attractive Program 
A large audience listened with undivided attention to the 
interesting program presented by Axel Skovgaard, violin- 


ist; Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto; Florence Hawkins, 
soprano; Clara Fruler, soprano; Francis W. Cowles, bari- 


tone, and Alice McClung, accompanist, at Lewis and Clark , 


High School, Spokane. Especially pleasing was Mr. Skov- 
gaard’s rendering of the Bruch concerto in G minor, which 
resulted in two encores, both by Kreisler. Miss Wilson 
sang the aria from “Samson and Delilah” with delightful 
effect. She also was compelled to give two encores be- 
fore the audience was satisfied. Miss Fruler’s interpreta- 
tion of Elizabeth’s praper from “Tannhauser” was one of 
much feeling. 


Schelling Appeals to Music Lovers 


Ernest Schelling made an earnest and abiding appeal to 
the music lovers of Spokane at his recital recently. He 
played compositions by Beethoven, Paderewski, Granados, 
Chopin and a number of his own compositions in his usual 
artistic manner. This pianist is especially noteworthy in 
his interpretations of Chopin, and his audience, by its pro- 
longed applause, signified its delighted approval of his 
work, 


Church Choir Gives “The Erl King’s Daughter” 


Gade’s “The Erl King’s Daughter” was given recently by 
the choir of the First Methodist Church, Spokane, under 
the direction of George A. Stout. The soloists were Mrs. 
C. C. McEachran, soprano, as the Erl King’s daughter; 
Mrs. A. C. Perrin, contralto, as the mother, and C. Rollin 
Smith, baritone, as Sir Oluf. Mrs. Stout at the organ and 
Alice Hurn at the piano rendered excellent accompani- 
ments. Mr. Stout, violinist, and Lora Miller, cellist, added 
also to the enjoyment of the evening. 


Lorelei Club Concert 


At a recent concert of the Lorelei Club, Mrs. H. W. 
Griffith, soprano, was the soloist, delighting her audience 
with Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad” and a group of lighter 
numbers. Under the direction of Edgar C. Sherwood, the 
club sang compositions by Handel, Beethoven, Jesse Pease, 
Saint-Saéns, Thuille and Schubert with excellent ensemble 
results. Mrs. G. R. Lovejoy, Marie Scammell-Smith and 
Mrs. Dayton Stewart were heard in the incidental trios in 
Flitner’s arrangement of Schubert’s “German Dances.” 


Musical Art Society Program 


Mrs. Hesse-Sprotte, contralto, furnished the program at 
the eighth and last concert of the season by the Musical 
Art Society. Her numbers consisted of operatic arias and 
Lieder, and in both these fields of singing she was received 
with warm enthusiasm. Edgar C. Sherwood, in addition 
to his excellent accompaniments, was heard in a concert 
fantasia of Arthur Bird. M. §S. 





A PIANO CONCERTO REHEARSED 
WITH ORCHESTRA BUT 
WITHOUT A PIANO 


Ernest Hutcheson Performs the Novel and Character- 
istic Feat in New York 





When Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, arrived 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, for an orchestral rehearsal 
last season, it was found to the consternation of every one 
concerned that the piano had not arrived. Hurried tele- 
phone inquiries developed the fact that the piano truck had 
broken down and that the instrument could not possibly 
be delivered for at least an hour. The conductor was in 
despair, but Mr, Hutcheson smilingly asserted that he 
could rehearse if need be without a piano. The conductor 
looked a bit incredulous, but turning to the orchestra said, 
“I have the honor of introducing one of the most remark- 
able pianists living—Ernest Hutcheson—who will play the 
Tschaikowsky piano concerto without a piano!” There- 
upon, the conductor and the pianist, standing side by side, 
hummed, sang and whistled the piano part, while the or- 
chestra played the accompaniment. At the close, Mr. 
Hutcheson gravely acknowledged the orchestra men’s 
hearty applause, and a few hours later demonstrated by his 
excellent performance that the rehearsal had been ade- 
quate. 





New Britain Catholic Choral Union Heard in 
Annual Concert With Metropolitan Soloists 


New Britain, Conn., June 1, 1916. 

The Catholic Choral Union, Frederick F. Harmon, con- 
ductor, gave its fifth annual concert recently in the Lyceum 
Theatre. The soloists were Marie Stoddard, soprano; 
Elsie Baker, contralto; John Finnegan, tenor, and Donald 
Chalmers, bass. The Lyceum orchestra, augmented, gave 
very capable assistance throughout the evening. 

“Spring,” the first part of the oratorio “The Seasons,” by 
Haydn, and “Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, comprised the 
program. 

The characters represented in “The Seasons” are: Simon 
(a farmer), bass; Jane (his daughter), soprano; Lucas (a 
young countryman), tenor, and a chorus of country people 
and hunters. Much beautiful work is contained in this first 
part, and the soloists and chorus were generally successful 
in bringing out the important elements in the composition. 





The chorus was especially effective in the last chorus, the 
Almighty is remembered as the author of this miracle 
spring. 

The “Stabat Mater” is more generally known than the 
Haydn work, and that reason may have accounted for the 
tremendous applause which greeted each number from the 
“Stabat mater dolorosa” to the “Amen.” The soloists all 
did their best work in this second part of the program. All 
the familiar solos were given intelligent renditions, the 
singing of the contralto and soprano perhaps being most 
noteworthy. With the “Inflammatus” there came the 
climax, followed by the wonderful unaccompanied quartet, 
which was excellently done. 

In this case, as in every other, the splendid success of the 
concert was due to the faithful work of Mr. Harmon, who 
has ever and always been untiring in his efforts to bring 
good substantial music before the people of this town. It 
was pleasing to note that every seat was sold and that 
many were glad even to stand. H. D. Prentice. 





Spend Your Vacation in San Diego 





(From the Musicians’ Journal, Oakland, Cal.) 

Members of the Music Teachers’ Association are urged 
to consider the desirability of spending at least a part of 
their vacation season at San Diego this year. While the 
State convention programs, July 5, 6, 7, 8, are in them- 
selves an attraction, it must be remembered that San 
Diego is a splendid vacation resort with its attractions of 
climate and seashore and the beautiful Panama-California 
Exposition, which has an attraction of its own, even after 
the great Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 

There are many comfortable and reasonably priced hotels 
in San Diego and excellent and moderate priced eating 
places are also numerous. The trip to San Diego may be 
made at an especially reasonable rate on the excellent boats, 
and the railroads are also offering special reduced round trip 
rates for the exposition period. The convention opening as it 
does the day after the Fourth of July, makes it possible to 
include that holiday in the itinerary of the trip. Write to 
Willibald Lehman (1537 Thirtieth street), president of the 
San Diego Association, regarding data about accommoda- 
tions, etc. 





Moriz Rosenthal recently played in Vienna, Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s piano concerto in F minor, under the leadership 
of the composer. 
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ANNUAL ORATORIO EVENT 
IS REDLANDS’ PURPOSE 
Gounod’s ‘“‘Redemption” Chosen for Present Season— 


Spinet Club’s Concluding Event—Organ Recital 
Attracts—Schuberts Sing Sacred Program 





Redlands, Cal., June 1, 1916. 

Under the able direction of Dean Hubach, of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, the choir of the First Baptist Church 
hopes to present at least one oratorio each year. The 
work chosen for this season was Gounod’s “Redemption.” 
The recent presentation showed careful preparation on the 
part of soloists and chorus. The former were Louise 
Ford and Helen Wellman, sopranos; Nellie Alford, alto; 
Roy Stone Kendall and Harvey Alverson, tenors; Joshua 
Williams and Gordon Palmer, bassos. The accompanists, 
Gladys Ogborne, organist, and Ruth Ward, pianist, did fine 
work, 


Final Spinet Recital 


The Spinet Club closed its series of afternoon recitals 
the first Friday in May with a program of unusual inter- 
est, arranged by Annette Cartlidge. The Burchell String 
Quartet opened the program with the andante, op. 2, of 
Gretchaninow. Later it played the first movement of 
Dvorak’s quintet with Mme. Lord-Wood at the piano. 
Both these interesting numbers were very well played. 
The Grieg concerto, arranged for two pianos, was accepta- 
bly done by Mrs. Edmund D. Patterson and Annette Cart- 
lidge. Parker Franklin, tenor, sang two groups of solos 
with much charm. There were numbers by Sinding, Grieg, 
LaBonte, Franz and Chadwick. 


Organ Recital at Trinity Church 


A pleasing organ recital was given on a recent Sunday 
by the new organist at Trinity Church, Harl MacDonald. 
The assisting artist was Robert Alter, cellist, of Los An- 
geles, who played delightfully, Organ numbers by Men- 
delssohn, Faulkes, Bach, César Franck and Guilmant, and 
cello numbers by Saint-Saéns, Godard, Bach-Gounod, 
Casells and Goltermann made up a very interesting pro- 
gram, 


Sacred Concert by Schubert Club 


The sacred concert given annually by the Schubert Club 
(men’s choral society) proved a most successful and artistic 
affair. Under the direction of Dean Hubach the club sang 

‘God of Abraham, Praise” (Buck), “No Shadows Yonder,” 
from Gaul’s “Holy City,” and “Te Deum” in B minor 

(Dudley Buck). Roy S. Kendall gave a fine rendition of 
“If With All Your Hearts,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
and Gladys Ogborne, the club accompanist, assisted by 
Ruth Ward, played Mendelssohn’s “Caprice Brillant” and 

“Kammenoi Ostrow” (Rubinstein), arranged for piano and 
organ. 

Heard in Chautauqua 

The New York Marine Band was heard in two spirited 
programs at the recent session of the Chautauqua. 


Nell Lockwood in “Songs of the Orient” 
at Mrs. Catherwood’s Reception 





Jane Catherwood, Los Angeles representative of 
the MusicaL Courter, gave an enjoyable reception on 
May 25, at the Regent Apartments, Los Angeles, which 
was particularly notable because of a program of “Songs 
of the Orient,” given by Nell Lockwood, in costume. 

Miss Lockwood is the possessor of a contralto of great 
beauty, which she uses with skill and effectiveness. She 
is particularly efficient in the use of various shades of 
tone color which greatly enhance the depth and wealth of 
expression which these songs demand. Her program is 
flivided into three groups: Sacred Songs and Chants of 
the Egyptians, Songs of Persia, Songs of India. 
These are not, however, all of them merely the 
monotonous traditional songs of these countries—or, at 
least, if they are so, they are modernized by the skilled 
harmonization of the arrangers. Here is, for instance, the 
“Invocation to the Sun God, Ra,” Thomas; the “Invoca- 
tion to the Nile” and “The Unutterable,” Bantock. Among 
the Songs of Persia are found Bantock’s “Drinking 
Song” and a “Persian Love Song,” Burmeister; “The 
Worldly Hope Men Set Their Hearts Upon,” from the 
and in the Songs of India “The Nautch 
In ad- 


“Persian Garden,” 
Girl,” Bantock, and “Indian Love Lyrics,” Finden, 
dition to these there are, in each group, a number of tra- 
ditional songs, some of them sung without accompanimert, 
or merely with the accompaniment of a drum, as the “In- 
dian Snake Charmer’s Song.” 

This program is singularly well chosen and effective. 
Miss Lockwood wears various costumes of the countries 
whose songs she interprets, and her whole manner of 
giving them adds to the exotic effect. Her success with 
the large number of invited guests who attended this 





NELL LOCKWOOD, 
Contralto, 


reception was instantaneous and very marked. There 
were numerous encores, 

At the close of the program, Mrs. Catherwood an- 
nounced that a Mrs. Sprague, who was among the invited 
guests, a native Persian woman, had kindly consented to 
sing one of the Persian chants in the Persian manner. It 
was interesting to hear, especially in comparison with 
Miss Lockwood's offerings. It is evident, however, that 
this monotonous singsong, which is the actual Oriental 
idea of what music should be, is only interesting to the 
Occidental mind as a sort of curiosity, and could never 
prove effective as a form of entertainment. Miss Lock- 
wood is wise to avoid it. One of the most attractive 
features of her singing is the warmth and depth of ex- 
pression, that warmth that is entirely lacking in the sing- 
ing of the genuine Oriental, who half close their eyes and 


sing as if in a dream. 


At a concert to be given in Los Angeles by the Lyric 
Club, Desidir Josef Vecsei is to be the soloist. 

Edwin House, baritone, of Los Angeles, was engaged 
as soloist for a performance of “Elijah” given at Pocatello, 
Idaho, on May 22 


SOME OF MME. GADSKI’S WHIMS 


Wagnerian Songetrens Upsets Ancient Traditions, 
Vocal, Gustatory and Otherwise 





Ask Mme, Gadski if Wagner ruins the voice, as popular- 
ly supposed, and if the big arias are likely to make it im- 
possible ultimately to sing pretty little songs and things as 
delicate as lace, and she points to the undisputed fact that 
she sings Mozart much better today than she did before 
she became a Wagnerian soprano, Ask if she does not 
have to be particularly careful of her habits of living, “eats 
ing and sleeping to retain her splendid health, robust 
physique and majestic form, and she shakes her head with 
a smile. Many other representatives of prima donnadom 
tell about living on whey or porridge or something equally 
uninviting, and describe their exhausting floor exercises 
done each morning to assist in the reducing process, 

But Mme. Gadski insists that she neither rolls on the 
floor, walks in the snow, nor swings dumbbells. Moreover, 
she has a decided aversion to porridge and the various 
sawdusty breakfast foods that are supposed to keep one 
in physical trim. When she is to sing in the evening she 
eats her heaviest meal in the middle of the day, but as soon 
as the performance is over she enjoys a hearty supper, and 
then retires or not, as the spirit dictates. Yet she knows 
that every one has been taught about the evils of sleeping 
immediately after eating. Worse still, she dotes on candy 
and sweets of all kinds. And yet there is her superb figure 
to prove that at least one person in the world is not harmed 
by indulging her little whims, 

Mme. Gadski has gone to Stamford, Conn., for the sum- 
mer. She will concertize under Loudon Charlton's man- 
agement until Christmas, and then resume her position with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Mildred Langworthy Interests Atlantans 

At a concert given Sunday afternoon, May 28, in Atlanta, 
Ga., Mildred Langworthy, soprano, sang an aria from 
“Traviata” and the “Kiss Waltz” from Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” 
According to the Atlanta Journal, “the 
greatly pleased with Mildred Langworthy, who sang several 
Her sweet, lyric soprano thrilled when she sang 
The same paper spoke 


audience was 


numbers. 
the aria from Verdi's 
of her as a singer who 
her brilliant lyric voice.” 
created widespread interest in the musical circles of At- 
lanta, the impression she created being a markedly favor- 


‘Traviata.’ ” 
“delighted a large audience with 
Miss Langworthy’s appearance 


able one. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The official opening of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Summer School on Wednesday, June 14, brought to the 
city a large number of well known teachers from all 
parts of the country, attracted by the special comprehen- 
sive courses offered in modern pedagogy in public school 
music methods, as well as for individual repertoire work. 
The conservatory will be equipped with an extensive 
faculty, with specialists in each department, throughout the 
summer session, which lasts until August 1, A thoroughly 
inspiring, artistic atmosphere will be provided by a series 
of faculty concerts, recitals and lectures. The latter will 
be given for the greater part in the open air, on the spa- 
cious, shaded grounds of the conservatory. 

H, Ray Staater, of the faculty, presented an exceptional 
pianistic talent on Thursday evening, June 8. The playing 
of young Robert Childe would have done high credit to 
a much older and more mature student, His conception 
and reproduction of Chopin, especially the etude, E major, 
op. 10, No, 2, and nocturne, F sharp major, op. 15, No. 
and his presentation of Beethoven's 


2, was unusual, 
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OPEN AIR PERFORMANCE OF “ELIJAH” AT BRAVES’ FIELD, 


sonata, op. 13, was little less than astonishing, particu- 
larly the second movement. 

Ida Ulmer Jenner presented the following pupils 
in a recital on Monday afternoon, June 5: Rosella Link, 
Daniel M. Cohen, Daniel Cohen, Alice Cahill, Jean Simon, 
Leoni Gessing, Katherine Emig, Virginia Lewis, Roslyn 
Cohen, Helene Klinge, Lorain Steinbecker, Martha Louise 
Kunkel, Eleanore Esberger, Erna Wissmann. ; 

The pupils of Mozelle Bennett and Jemmie Vardeman 
gave a violin and piano recital Thursday afternoon, June 
8. The participants were Margaret Shotwell, Grace Mil- 
ler, Virginia Brooks Gilbert, Samuel Kaufman, Jean 
Frances Small, Charlotte Vail, Antoinette Stagaman, Ray- 
nold West, Helen LaKamp and Nora Berr. 

Of Alma Betscher and Jean Penny, these pupils ap- 
peared on a program of their own: Carl Moeser, Jack 
Maish, Hermann Rappaport, Alberta Schwartz, Edith 
Joseph, Annette Schwarz, Earl Holmes, Alfred Moeser 
and Marjorie Schram. 

John A. Hoffmann’s pupil, Mabelle Heger, soprano, was 
héard in recital. Her clear, high, flexible voice was in ex- 
cellent condition, and her artistic work did credit both 


HOUSE AT SUMTER, S. C., IN WHICH CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG WAS BORN, 


to herself and to Mr. Hoffmann. Possessing also charm- 
ing stage presence, Miss Heger has much in her favor to 
make for success. In her program she had the able assist- 
ance of Bessie Larkin. 

Mary Winslow, pupil of Hugo Sederberg, gave a piano 
recital, assisted by Eva Rosser, contralto, pupil of John 
A. Hoffmann. 

A goodly audience attended the piano recital of Florence 
Spangenberg, pupil of Leo A. Paalz. Miss Spangenberg 
proved her ability as a well trained, thoroughly musical 
young pianist. 

The post graduate organ recital of Jeannette Butler, 
pupil of Karl O. Staps, attracted widely at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Miss Butler has forged her way ahead among 
local organists until she now stands among the leaders of 
the younger school. She gave her program (a taxing one) 
authoritatively, with a keen sense of the appropriate and 
the beautiful, made possible by her capable technic and 
skillful registration, 

Thomas Brittain, boy soprano, was presented in recital 
by his teacher, Harold Becket Gibbs, Wednesday evening, 
June 14. He was assisted by Jasper Reed McClure, pianist, 
pupil of Clara Bridge. 


Clara Louise Kellogg’s Birthplace 


This picture of the home of Clara Louise Kellogg, who 
died a few weeks ago, was taken (on the day of her death) 
at Sumter, S. C., where the singer was born. Sumter was 
at the time of the birth of Miss Kellogg, Sumterville, a 
village in South Carolina. Miss Kellogg was born in the 
little house pictured here. She returned to Sumter but 
once after she attained fame. A great reception was held 
in her honor. Punch was served out of washtubs to her 
and members of her operatic troupe after the opera on 
that evening. 


The Master’s Spell 


He touched the keys; and swift at his command 
There wakened into tones seraphical 
The creatures of his genius, until all 
The air was vibrant with imperious band 
Of diapasons, swaying ’neath his hand, 
Of morning and cathedral heights that call 
All hymnic unto Love’s lone festival 
Where symphonists of God exalted stand. 
© weaver of immortal harmonies! 
Play on amid the ciscord of the years! 
And sweet, above the barren sweeps of time, 
The music of thy finer mood shall rise, 
The rapt reminder of life’s higher spheres, 
Art’s impulse for aspiring souls to climb. 
Lyman Wuirney ALLEN. 
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ABOUT A YEATMAN GRIFFITH PUPIL 





Minneapolis Singer Distinguishes Herself in a Striking 
Demonstration of Her Instructor’s Art 





From Minneapolis come papers telling of the marked 
success achieved there in recital recently by Kathleen Hart 
Bibb, a pupil of Yeatman Griffith, who was with him in 
New York last spring and will rejoin his classes in August. 

The Minneapolis Journal speaks of the remarkable prog- 
ress of Mrs. Bibb and of the memorable singing to which 
her audience listened, The paper adds: “Mrs. Bibb is pur- 
suing the upward course of steady development both as 
singer and musician. With intelligent plasticity she finely 
appreciates the individualities of schools and styles, and 
her musical and flexible voice is obedient to her artistic 
intentions. In volume her song is of increasing power, but 
she never forces it. Mrs. Bibb’s taxing program was made 
up of four groups—first, old songs and airs of the 
eighteenth century, and then, songs in French, German and 
English. The singer has true conceptions of the diction of 
all of these languages.” 

The Minneapolis Daily News honors Mrs. Bibb for the 
tremendous strides she has made in her profession, and 
finds enthusiastic praise for her performances “particularly 
because she has learned the art of singing in a school 
where emotional values are controlled by intelligence.” 
She is referred to as a song recitalist “of exceptional gifts 
who has perfect command of all vocal resources.” 

Mrs. Bibb has had some very important engagements 
since her work in the Griffith studio, among them being the 
role of Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet” (given by the Thurs- 
day Musical at the Shubert Theatre in Minneapolis, April 
25) and a leading part in Haydn’s “The Seasons,” with 
the Red Wing (Minn.) Choral Club on May 1. 





Mme. Rio Delights Music Lovers at 
Three Spring Festivals 





Among the music festivals at which Anita Rio has been 
heard this spring may be mentioned those at Buffalo, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Keene, N. H. Of her appearance in the 
role of Allys and a Moaher in Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade,” in which she appeared in Buffalo, the Courier of that 
city said: “Mme. Rio, who sang the role of Allys and a 
Mother brought to her delivery of her solos convincing in- 
terpretative skill and remarkable musical resources, while 
the warmth and beauty of her voice and religious fervor 
were illumined.” According to the Evening Times, “Anita 
Rio, who appeared here this season with the Orpheus, con- 
firmed the favorable impression made on that occasion. 
Her warm, rich voice and abundance of temperament en- 
abled her to interpret with telling effect the dramatic parts 
assigned to her.” 

In the Ithaca News, there appeared this paragraph re- 


garding her appearance there: “She possesses all the at- 
tributes of the vocalist of experience, and she shows her 





ANITA RIO, 
Soprano, 


great familiarity with the concert platform and operatic 
stage. She made much of the role of O Kimi San.” 

At the Keene festival, Mme. Rio sang on the same pro- 
gram with Pasquale Amato and her success is chronicled 
in the Keene Evening Sentinel thus: “Mme. Rio has al- 
ways pleased Keene audiences and Thursday evening was 
no exception. Her voice is as charmingly sweet and clear 
as ever and she puts great feeling into her work.” 





A Gates Prelude 





At a recent organ recital given in the Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle by E, P. Kimball, he played a prelude by B. 
Cecil Gates, brother of Lucy Gates. The work made a 
strong success, due to its inherent qualities and also to the 
excellent performance of the player. 





The Reed College Chorus, directed by Helmuth E. 
Krause, sang Gounod’s “Gallia” at a vesper service. 


Julia Claussen One of Sweden’s Great Singers 





Several critics this past season have declared that Julia 
Claussen is clearly entitled to a place beside the other great 
singers whom Sweden has produced, notably Jenny Lind 
and Christine Nilsson. Mme. Claussen, with her rich 
voice, fine art and her striking physique suggestive of 
Viking ancestry, has time and again moved American au- 
diences precisely as her illustrious Scandinavian prede- 
cessors. 

One of Mme. Claussen’s most effective operatic roles is 
Amneris in “Aida.” The deep impression that she in- 
variably makes when singing this picturesque and dramatic 
role is suggested by an appreciation which John C. Wilcox 
wrote in the Rocky Mountain News, when the prima donna 
last appeared in Denver. “Mme. Claussen,” explained Mr. 
Wilcox, “came before this public a stranger and gave a 
performance of such vocal wealth and dramatic force that 
she earned a veritable ovation. I cannot recall in all my 
years of opera-going such a compelling presentation of this 
role. Her voice is opulent of color, having the true con- 
tralto timbre throughout its range, and yet ringing out. on 
tones above the staff with the freedom and poise of a 
mezzo-soprano. Her vocal power seemed almost limitless, 
and she sustained climaxes in a way that was thrilling. 
Dramatically her performance was also on a high plane. 
She won honestly by dramatic singing such as one seldom 
hears.” 





Of Leo Ornstein’s recent appearance in Ottawa, Musical 
Canada says; “Certainly his appearance here created a 
great sensation and much discussion and will not soon sink 
into oblivion.” 


The Bencheley Method 


of Voice Development 


An Original Method of Tech- 
nical Study by M. B. Bencheley 


The system of voice practice originated by Miss Bencheley 
includes gymnastic exercises for the vocal muscles, which are 
as potent in their action as are the exercises practised in 
gymnasiums for the strengthening of different muscles of the 
arm.—Edward Terhune Gibson, D. (Minneapolis Times). 

Miss Marie Bencheley of Minneapolis, U. S. A., is the au- 
thor of a system of vocal technic which is pronounced by 

hysicians an important advance in the treatment of the voice, 
This is the first vocal method on record with exercises which 
specialize in physiological work.—Dresden (Germany) Adver- 
tiser, July 27, 1901, 











The alternating motive of tone practice (similar in move- 
ment to that of a swinging pendulum) is an original feature 
of this method and encom Bae by the author. Fives pianis 
simo (soft tone) exercises are practised by students while 
seated. This is an invariable rule in the author's studio 
teaching. 
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Jackson, Miss., Recitals 











Pupils from the Pitard Studio of Music, Jackson, 
Miss., were heard in the Pythian Castle, May 25, when 
these were the numbers given: Overture, “Lustpiel” 
(Keler-Bela), orchestra; piano, “Silver Nymph” 
(Heins), Louise Tucker; violin, “Concert Mazurka” 
(Musin), Ruth Sanders; violin, “Traumerei” (Schu- 
mann), Henry Alexander; symphony for two violins 
(Dancla), Helen Taylor, first violin; piano, “On the 
Meadow” (Lichner), Ruth Hamil; violin, “Berceuse” 
(Townsend), “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler), Karleen How- 


i‘ 





‘¥ ay, a, ard; “March” and “Exceeding the Speed Limit” 
1 Bi | (Hazel), Carolyn Gordon; violin, “Lullaby” (Krog- 
& } By man), Iddo Lampton; violin, “Serenade Badine” 

‘ (Gabriel Marie), Elizabeth Brame; piano, etude, op. 22, 
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/ 5 ae a wa No. 1 (Wollenhaupt), Leah Morris; violin, “Aus der 
/ ie ” i Ay: i Heimat” (“Songs of Home’) (Smetana), Louise 
i * a AF is oP | ) ! Julienne; waltz (Hazel), “Hungarian Dance,” No, 2 
4 (Brahms), orchestra; violin, finale from second con- 
certo, op. 22 (Wieniawski), Dicy Henry; overture, 
“Southern Plantation Songs,” orchestra. 

A capacity house greeted the young musicians, 

Wednesday evening, May 31, these numbers were 
played in recital by Elizabeth Jayne, a pupil of Fannie 
J. Julienne: “Pastoral” (Scarlatti), sonata, op. 26 (Bee- 
thoven), “Kammenoi-Ostrow” (Rubinstein), “Hungarian 
Dance” (Brahms), “Marche Mignonne,” valse etude 
(Poldini), two preludes, nocturne, op. 15 (Chopin), 
Hungarian rhapsody, No. 12 (Liszt). 



























' Alois Trnka’s Artist-Pupils’ Recital 
/ F DONA RES “ye 
R ‘ —— =P E : Alois Trnka, the well known Bohemian concert violinist, 
100 D NIEL MAYE presented seven artist-pupils in recital at the Wanamaker 
' ] 5-Times Bidg. auditorium, New York, on Monday afternoon, June 5. The 


recital opened with the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
E minor concerto, played by Isabella Zimbler, which was 
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followed by Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” performed by 
Harry Eidus, Luella Lindsay played the “Faust” fantaisie 
by Wieniawski. Helen Helms, who appeared in recital dur- 
ing the past season, gave a fine rendition of Ernst’s “Hun- 
garian Airs.” Saint-Saéns’ concerto, No. 3 (first move- 
ment) received an excellent presentation at the hands of 
Max Rosenzweig. Dorothy Flynn played Hubay’s “Car- 
men” fantaisie with beautiful tone and artistic effect. 
Gerald Reidy closed the program with Paganini’s concerto 
in D (first movement). : 

This recital offered some more convincing results of 
Mr. Trnka’s marked ability as a teacher of the art of 
violin playing, 

Alexander Russell assisted with five organ solos: Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; toccata, Boellman; “Elegie,” 
Grieg ; serenade, Moskowski, and offertoire in E by Batiste. 

The accompanists were Mrs. L. V. Wetche, A. Snyder, 
I. Miller and E. S; Breck. 





Jessie Fenner Hill’s Studio Musicale 





A musicale of unusual interest and entertainment was 
given in Jessie Fenner Hill’s studio, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, on June 1. Miss Collette was the guest of 
honor and delighted the audience with her violin play- 
ing and her charm in a subsequent talk to the pupils 
on the subject of “Application in Study.” 

A, Bimboni, who is in charge of the Italian repertoire 
study in the Fenner Hill studios, accompanied the vio- 
linist and gingers in his usual finished style. Among the 
artist-pipils who assisted on the program were: Isobel 
Klemyer, Sarah Tomlinson, Mme, Zayonchkowski, 
Julienne Hermann and Mr. Zazulak; and of the ad- 
vanced class, the Misses Puster, Silvers, Thomas, 
Campbell and Mrs. Walker. 





Reuben Davies Accepts Position 
at Texas Woman’s College 





Reuben Davies, concert pianist, whose successful appear- 
ances during the past two years have been mentioned often 
in the Musica Courter, has been secured as head of the 
piano department at the Texas Woman’s College, Fort 
Worth, to take effect September 15, 1916. A great tribute 
to Mr. Davies’ unusual ability is the fact that he was 
selected from over fifty applicants. 

Mr. Davies left New York on Thursday, June 8, for a 
short stay at Old Point Comfort, after which he goes direct 
to Kansas for rest and recreation prior to entering upon 
his duties at the college. 





De Stephano Plays for Allies 





Sunday, June 4, “Italian Day” at the Allied Bazaar in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Salvatore de Stefano 
was the harp soloist at the afternoon concert. The other 
soloists were Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist-com- 
poser, and Regina Vicarno. 

Mr. de Stefano’s authoritative work on the harp is 
rapidly approaching completion, the first sheets being al- 
ready in the hands of the printer. This will be a com- 
petent exposition of the theory of harp playing and will 
demonstrate some of the approaches by which De Stefano 
has achieved his present status as a master harpist. 





Louis Aschenfelder to Teach 
Throughout Summer 





Louis Aschenfelder’s studios, 114 West Seventy-second 
street, New York, are to be open during the summer 
months. Mr. Aschenfelder will conduct a course especially 
adapted to professional artists, teachers and students in 
voice production, sight singing, operatic and concert reper- 
toire (interpretation and diction) in English, Italian, 
French and German. 





Vida Milholland a Church Soloist 





Vida Milholland, the young American soprano who made 
her New York debut last winter, has been engaged to sing 
during the month of June at Dr. Parkhurst’s Church, 
Madison avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New York. 

Miss Milholland is also to sing at two garden parties for 
the International Child Welfare League. The first of these 
will be held on Saturday, June 10, at Adolph Lewisohn’s, 
New York. 





Herbert Dittler’s Many Appearances 





Herbert Dittler, the young American violinist, who re- 
turned to his native country owing to the war conditions 
abroad, has enjoyed a very busy season, appearing as soloist 
at a large number of concerts, Mr. Dittler appeared in 
Princeton, N. J., on Sunday evening, June 4, and will play 
in Goshen, N. Y., on Friday, June 16. 
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THE VOICE PROBLEM FROM 
A PHYSICIAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M. S., M. D., Adjunct Professor in Fordham 
University, New York City 








Some Vocal Habits Which Handicap 


There is no denying that many of the singers’ ills are 
brought about by bad vocal habits which may be either the 
result of ignorance or of bad training or of a combination 
of the two. In America, following out our usual haste for 
quick returns, singers do not do enough actual preparatory 
work before they undertake to make a living by their art. 
What would we say of a medical student who tried to de- 
pend upon his knowledge of medicine and surgery to gain 
a livelihood before graduation? Or what about a law 
student trying cases for pay before admission to the Bar? 
In both of these instances the law would intervene and 
prosecute the offenders for violation of the statutes. But 
the pupil who has had twenty or less singing lessons strikes 
out in vaudeville or cabaret work and boasts of making his 
expenses while learning. 

At first view this seems to be a very creditable and de- 
lightful thing to do. but it is only true on the surface. Many 
persons who try this short cut never get any farther than 
the hedgerow. They never learn to mount the stile and sally 
forth into the broad path of artistic success. Why? Be- 
cause their time and effort are to a great extent used up 
in doing a good thing poorly. If two years were spent ex- 
clusively in thorough, conscientious tone work the singing 
act would become automatic, and with this foundation there 
would be at least some hope, even for those who are bold 
enough to apply the acid test in public. It would be a 
great deal better if the necessary money were begged or 
borrowed or earned in some other way during the first two 
pupil years. The only singing that should be indulged in 
during this time is actual work at lessons and the daily 
practice hour. Voice, like the muscles, requires daily exer- 
cise in a systematic, regular way. When technic is thor- 
oughly established there should be no uncertainty, no huski- 
ness or hoarseness or cough after moderate vocalization. 

Attempts to do “big tone” work before the vocal organs 
are in any sense ready for it is undoubtedly responsible 
for a great deal of so-called “catarrh” and “throat trouble” 
and unkind remarks about the climate and weather in gen- 
eral. Voice fatigue is more often due to bad placement 
and incorrect breathing than to any other group of factors, 
It is, of course, positively useless to swallow all kinds of 
troches and lozenges for such a condition. The latter are 
of some use in infectious sore throats, bronchitis, “colds,” 
etc., but even then I personally do not recommend them. 
One cannot expect to treat a disease of the throat or lungs 
very effectively by putting medicine into the stomach. The 
obvious thing to do is to treat the throat or lungs by apply- 
ing the medication to these organs and not to an organ 
which has little or nothing to do with the causation of the 
difficulty. 

The much dreadéd “singer’s nodes” are in practically 
every case a result of faulty technic. A strain is put upon 
the vocal apparatus which it is unable to bear; the result is 
a thickening of the cords where the greatest strain is ap- 
plied. Consequently, it is useless to remove such nodes 
surgically if the original cause, faulty technic, is allowed 
to remain. In many cases where the node is soft and 
glandular in type, certain exercises under the guidance 
of a skilled teacher will suffice to remove them. Of course, 
if the node is hard and fibrous it must be amputated, fol- 
lowing which suitable exercises should be carried out for 
some time with a competent vocal instructor. Nodes and 
some other disturbances of voice are frequently associated 
with an excessive amount of secretion in the nose and 
throat (hypersecretion). 

Defective nasal resonance puts undue weight upon the 
cords and vocal muscles, giving rise to fatigue and other 
annoying symptoms. Such defection is often due to some 
physical obstruction or anomaly such as adenoid or bony 
irregularities. 

Tremolo, a condition of which many singers seem to be 
blissfully unconscious, consists of a waver or varying the 
intensity of the tone. It is often due to ignorance of 
breath control, and sometimes is deliberately cultivated by 


the singer in the false notion that it is “artistic” or a 
“sympathetic vibration” which will impress the listener 
favorably. It is not a matter for the physician, but must be 
taken care of by the vocal teacher. 

Certain social or environmental considerations are re- 
sponsible for many voice troubles. Traveling in railway 
trains in badly ventilated cars, the air laden with black 
soot, cinders and dust, is a poor preparation for a stage 
performance. Many if not most theatres have no provision 
for ventilation save doors and windows. The stage is 
often drafty and the thinly clad artist is exposed to the 
blasts of air which chill the body surface and provide con- 
ditions conducive to “colds.” Dry sweeping in some houses 
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is indulged in an hour or so before the curtain rises. The 
windows and doors are then shut and the steam heat (if it 
is winter) does the rest. Is it any wonder that singers 
complain of dry throat and coughs? Add to this the pow- 
der that is shaken about in a stuffy dressing room and you 
will produce clinical material in short order. 

So many factors enter into the voice problem that it is 
quite impossible to do more in an article of this length 
than to plant a guide post here and there. The public, 
of course, knows little or nothing of what goes on “behind 
the scenes.” If it did, criticism would often be less harsh 
and ungenerous. It is safe to say that the singer always 
does the very best he can; if he does not do well enough 
to suit us, it is just possible that we may be partly to blame. 





Pizzarello’s Summer Plan 


Joseph Pizzarello, the well known vocal instructor, will 
not go to Europe as usual, but will teach all summer in his 
Carnegie Hall studio, New York City. 





Georg Vollerthrun’s music drama “Veeda” was acquired 
by the Court Theatre in Cassel. 


WHEN ALICE NIELSEN 
SHED OWN RADIANCE 
Popular Prima Donna’s Kansas City Experience in the 
Dark—The Occurrence Described in Verses 
It will be remembered that a few weeks ago (April 14, 
1916), while Alice Nielsen was singing before a vast au- 
dience in the huge Convention Hall at Kansas City, Mo., 
the lights suddenly went out (owing to the cutting of the 
electric wires by a burglar) amd how the resourceful prima 
donna, to allay uneasiness and to prevent interruption to 
the artistic doings of the occasion, calmly went on with her 
singing as though nothing had happened, and made the 
audience listen interestedly and enthusiastically even with- 
out the customary illumination of the hall. This remark- 
able incident has inspired several verse writers to celebrate 
the happening in metric thoughts, and appended are two 
examples of their rhymed admiration: 
ALICE NIELSEN’S TWILIGHT SONGS. 
The lights grew dim-—and darkness settled there, 
And candles cast faint shadows o'er the scene: 
A wraith in white came tripping down the stair 
Her melody divine proclaimed her, Queen! 





Soon “Suwanee River” cast its magic spell 
O’er that vast sea of faces in the gloom! 
The old familiar air, we love so well, 
In liquid cadence flooded all the room! 


At eventide we hear the whippoorwill; 
The mourning dove her plaintive vesper sings 
From out the dusk of lines upon the hill— 
All retrospective scenes that mem'ry brings. 


“Our Alice,” with her Orpheus’ wand of song, 
Awoke fond echoes of our childhood days. 
“Last Rose of Summer” surely must belong 
In Eden's Bowers that voice immortal lays. 
Warren E. Comstock. 
ALICE NIELSEN, 
My after dinner reading 
Was abruptly put to rout 
When lights began to flicker 
And then slowly faded out. 


Nothing strange about the antics 
Of the city’s greatest light, 

For a case like that might happen 
On most any other night. 


My thoughts flew in an instant 
To that great Convention Hall, 

Where the queenly Alice Nielsen 
Did the multitude enthrall. 


I was right in my decision 

That the world is ruled by song 
When she stepped out in the darkness 
And subdued that mighty throng. 


I have heard this wondrous singer 
And I really had no fear, 

Of the least bit of confusion 
When I knew that she was near, 


Sad that she was not connected 
To a monstrous megaphone, 
So that all of this great nation 
Could have heard that sweetest tone. 


I am sure that this great struggle 
With the world in such a plight, 
Which has caused no end of sorrow, 
Would have ended in a night 
C. A. D., Kansas City, Mo 





Alfred A. Miinzer at Hotel Gotham 


Alfred A. Miinzer, cellist and musical director at the 
Gotham Hotel, New York, has made a reputation for him- 
self as a proficient musician in his profession. He re- 
cently was engaged by Paderewski to play at a relief fund 
concert, where he scored a success. He also has a number 
of pupils who are making distinct progress under his 
tuition, which proves his ability as an instructor. 


Cecile Ayres in Demand 





Cecile Ayres, the brilliant young pianist, has appeared 
recently in a number of successful engagements. At pres- 
ent a number of concert appearances are being arranged 
for her for next season. 


“Crispino e la Comari,” an old opera by Ricci, seldom 
heard nowadays, was revived in Florence on April 27, at 
the Teatro Alfieri. The role of Annetta in this work was 
one of the late Clara Louise Kellogg’s famous parts. Cam- 
panini presented the opera a few seasons ago at Chicago 
with Tetrazzini, and it was given also in New York, at the 
Manhattan Opera, 
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"NORTH SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


NOTABLE ATTRACTION 
: Eighth Annual Event in Chicago Suburb Enlists Services of Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Under Baton of 
> Frederick Stock, and Well Known Soloists Who Are Heard With Great Pleasure by Large Audiences— 

* Chorus Not Up to Standard—Varied Programs Presented at Series of Concerts 


Ein ME 
Evanston, Iil., June 7, 1916. 

April showers bring May flowers and May flowers bring 
music galore mingled with some showers, At least such 
was the atmospheric condition registered at the opening 
of the eighth North Shore May music festival at the 
Northwestern Gymnasium, Monday evening, May 29. The 
gymnasium, as heretofore, was beautifully decorated and 
the color scheme was most pleasant to the eye and re- 
warded the musical devotees for their long pilgrimage to 
this remote, but beautiful musical spot. The inclemency 
of the weather was not the only drawback that made the 
opening night a tiresome journey, as one left the hall dis- 
appointed with the poor presentation given Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” which opened the festivities. The solo- 
ists and orchestra were all that could be desired, but the 
same cannot be said of the conductor and his chorus. 

Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” when given under pro- 
pitious conditions, is one of the most interesting and ex- 
citing oratorios ever written, but when given with the 
indolence and ragged tempos that marked its hearing in 
Evanston last Monday night, the work appeared not only 
old fashioned, but thin and tiresome as well. To review 
in detail the inadequate features would necessitate a long 
analysis of the different chorals, Suffice to say that the 
choruses were not sufficiently prepared and that their work 
was far below the high average expected at a festival of 
the scope of the one that is given annually in Evanston. 
As stated in previous years in these columns, Dean Lutkin 
may be a very good choral and oratorio conductor, but 
the “Damnation of Faust” is written more on operatic 
lines than the classic oratorio and Dean Lutkin does not 
seem exactly at home when directing operatic excerpts. 
The finale of the first act—namely, the chorus of soldiers 
and students—sounded more like a funeral march than a 
buoyant juvenile song. Furthermore, the attacks were 
poor, and to make the measure full, the chorus sang off 
pitch—a chronic defect with that body of singers it seems, 
as the “Drinking Chorus” and the “Chorus of Peasants” 
were marred by the same circumstance. 

The part of Mephistopheles was entrusted at the last 
minute to Henri Scott, who, in the emergency, proved a 
fortunate substitute for Pasquale Amato, who could not 
ting due to an attack of laryngitis. Mr. Scott revealed 
his glorious basso organ to best advantage in the aria “Mid 
Banks of Roses” and in the “Serenade,” which, however, 
was taken at too slow a tempo by Conductor Lutkin to be 
made very effective. Morgan Kingston gave a good ac- 
count of himself as Faust. He sang at times with great 
beauty of tone and shared with his colleagues in the honors 
of the evening. Mabel Sharp Herdien was heard for the 
purpose of this review in her principal song, “The King 
of Thule,” in which she covered herself with glory. Her 
gorgeous, deep, sonorous, low tones gave. the impression 
of a mezzo rather than a soprano, yet she attained higher 
altitudes with great ease and her success was in every way 
justified, Burton Thatcher was entrusted with the part of, 
Brander and his delivery of the Master Rat aria was one 
of the vocal treats of the evening. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave, under the cir- 
cumstances, remarkable support to the soloists as well as 
to the chorus, 


Second Concert, “Artists’ Night” 


The vast throng which practically filled the gymnasium 
on Tuesday night was much happier to be on hand than 
those who had chosen the opening night, as the musical 
enjoyment provided by the management was, on the second 
festival night, all that could be desired. The 1016 artists’ 
night at Evanston will long be remembered for the excel- 
lency of the talent engaged as well as for the manner in 
whic: the orchestra, conductors and soloists delivered their 
various messages to a most exuberant audience. 

The program opened with the Weber “Jubilee” overture, 
which was gloriously played by the orchestra—so well, 
indeed, that when Conductor Frederick Stock had sig- 
nalled the audience to rise and sing “America,” few sang, 
preferring to continue hearing the orchestra under its able 


leader. 
Then came Helen Stanley, who created a furore in Mo- 


in Northwestern Gymnasium 
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zart’s “In Quali Excessi.” She sang as she has never been 
heard in this part of the country, though she has appeared 
here many times as one of the leading sopranos with the 
Chicago Opera Association, but on this occasion she sur- 
passed anything done heretofore. At the conclusion of the 
number the audience broke into thunderous plaudits, re- 
calling the gifted singer time after time until finally she 
responded with the Elizabeth aria, “Dich Theure Halle,” 
from “Tannhauser,” which she sang admirably and with 
telling effect. 

Mischa Elman was heard in the Mendelssohn concerto 
for violin in E minor, and the young artist was in the 
best form. 

In the first part of the program Arne Oldberg directed 
the adagio cantabile from his symphony No. 2, op. 34. 
The work is most interesting and was reviewed at length 
when performed last March at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
by the same orchestra. Both composition and composer 
were much feted and, indeed, well justified was the appro- 
bation of the audience, as on a second hearing the work 
impressed even more favorably than after a single audition. 

After the intermission Miss Stanley sang the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and was recalled no less than a dozen 
times after the number, adding then to her printed number 
the soprano aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” The or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Frederick Stock, played 
the suite for orchestra, op. 19, by Dohnanyi, and Mischa 
Elman’s second offering was the Saint-Saéns introduction 
and rondo capriccioso. Tuesday being Memorial Day, the 
“Star Spangled Banner” concluded the stellar night at the 
gymnasium. It might be added that the second part of 
the program was not heard by this writer. 

Thursday Night, Third Concert 

The third concert afforded an opportunity to the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and its conductor, Frederick Stock, 
to display their virtuosity in the Beethoven overture to 
“Fidelio” and in the Dvorék “Largo” from the “New 
World Symphony.” The Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
its leader have been the backbone of these concerts for 
the past eight years and they give unalloyed joy to the 
devotees who annually make the pilgrimage to the beau- 
tiful suburban town, and certainly the work of the orches- 
tra alone was well worth the trip. If the performance of 
the orchestra under Mr. Stock was excellent, the same, 
unfortunately, cannot be said of the festival chorus, and 
in the presentation of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life,” 
the shortcomings noticed on the opening night again were 
in evidence and the least said the better for all concerned. 

The soloists of the evening were Alice Nielsen, soprano, 
and Clarence Whitehill, baritone, Miss Nielsen was 
heard in two Mozart arias, “Vendrai Carino,” from “Don 
Giovanni” and “Deh Vieni,” from the “Marriage of 
Figaro.” She was in superb vocal fettle and revealed her- 
self to be an authoritative Mozart interpreter. Miss Niel- 
sen scored a huge and well deserved success at the hands 
of the audience, who insisted upon a repetition of her 
last aria. 

Clarence Whitehill was the soloist in “The New Life” 
and Dean Lutkin conducted. 

Children’s Concert, Saturday Afternoon 

A glorious spring-like day and a beautiful program 
greeted the hundreds of music lovers who journeyed to 
Evanston to be present at the children’s concert, which 
on this occasion proved one of the most interesting of 
the course. The first part of the program was a Shake- 
spearean commemoration. The Nicolai overture to the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” given a spirited reading, 
started the program most auspiciously. The children were 
heard then in Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” “Where the 
Bee Sucks,” by Arne; Purcell’s “Come Unto These Yel- 
low Sands,” and Schubert’s “Hark, Hark the Lark.” The 
children’s chorus, made up from the grade schools of 
Evanston, Glencoe, Wilmette and Kenilworth and the 
Evanston Township and the New Triar High Schools, 
have done capital work under the supervision of Osbourne 
McConathy and the results obtained were all that could 
be desired. The attacks were precise, shadings delicate 
and concise and the singing of those various songs by the 
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children must have put to blush their older colleagues, 
who made the festival chorus the dark spot in this series 
of concerts. 

Edith Mason, soprano, made a hit in Bishop’s “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” in which she effected her debut 
in these surroundings, The young soprano from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House disclosed a voice of beautiful 
quality, superbly handled and her first appearance here 
presaged many return engagements in and around Chi- 
cago. The orchestra was heard in the three dances from 
German’s “Henry VIII,” and the first part of the pro- 
gram came to a conclusion with the duet, “Nuit D’Hym- 
enee,” from-Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” sung by Miss 
Mason and Reed Miller, the distinguished and popular 
tenor, whose appearances here are as numerous as they 
are welcome and he shared with his colleagues in mak- 
ing the 1916 festival a brilliant affair. 

The children’s cantata, “The Piper of Hamelin,’ music 
by A. Cyril Graham, a brother of the well known con- 
tralto, Monica Graham Stults, was sung with great beauty 
of tone by the children, who were ably seconded by Reed 
Miller, in the tenor solo, and the orchestra, which played 
worthy accompaniments under the energetic baton of Mr. 
McConathy. The cantata, which was published in 1916, 
is the work of an American composer, Mr. Graham, born 
in Brooklyn some thirty-seven years ago, and who has 
spent the most of his life in Chicago. The composer is a 
graduate of the Northwestern University School of Mu- 
sic and later studied for several years at the American 
Conservatory under Adolf Weidig and Gertrude H. Mur- 
dough. Later Mr. Graham went to Berlin to study with 
Edgar Stillman Kelley and Engelbert Humperdinck. Mr. 
Graham has composed several important works, including 
a concerto for organ and strings, a suite for string orches- 
tra, sonata for violin and piano and a cantata, “The Poet 
and the Dryad,” for women’s voices, soprano and baritone 
solos and orchestra, some songs and smaller choral works. 
This biography concerning Mr. Graham was taken from 
the program notes of the festival program, so well edited 
by Felix Borowski, the renowned annotator, whose in- 
teresting remarks must have been responsible for the pro- 
gram vendors, informing the spectators that no one could 
enjoy the concert without a program, 

As to the cantata itscif, it is a gem and on first hearing 
it met with the full approval of public and critics alike. 
Mr. Graham may well be pleased with the reception given 
his work and it is to be hoped that the cantata will be 
heard anew in the near future, 

Miss Mason’s second offering, the “Caro Nome,” from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” strengthened the good opinion pre- 
viously formed, and upon insistent applause and innu- 
merable recalls to the stage she finally consented to give 
an encore, which was received with the same mark of 
approbation as the printed number. Miss Mason made 
herself popular in Evanston from the first. The Grainger 
Irish reel, “Molly on the Shore,” was the last symphonic 
number and the program came to a happy conclusion with 
the singing of “America” by the chorus and orchestra. 


Fifth and Last Concert 


The last concert—“operatic night”—brought forth So- 
phie Braslau, contralto, who replaced Anna Case, indis- 
posed, and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. Frederick 
Stock and his men played with virtuosity the Gold- 
mark overture “In Spring Time.” Mr. de Gogorza sang 
the recitative and aria “De Noirs Pressentiments,” from 
Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Tauride.” The popular baritone 
has never been heard in our midst to better advantage 
than on this occasion. His big sonorous voice echoed 
thunderousiy in the vast auditorium, and his pure and 
distinct French enunciation were a delight, and Mr. de 
Gogorza certainly knows how to phrase: At. the conclu- 
sion of the number the audience and chorus members be- 
stowed vociferous plaudits on the gifted artist, who gave 
as encore the “Serenade” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
in which the soloist was as successful as in his other se- 
lection. 

Miss Braslau sang the difficult aria “Gerechter Gott,” 
from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” after which she gave the “Ha- 
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1. Osbourne McConathy, one of the conductors. 2, Left to right: 


Mich., and Arne Oldberg, composer. 
phony Orchestra. 5. Right to left: 


banera” from “Carmen” as an encore. Miss Braslau is a 
very gifted singer and good to look upon. She has al- 
ready reached a high level among the young singers of 
the day. 

After the intermission the cantata for women’s voices, 
“The Sea Fairies,” with soprano and contralto obligatos 
from the pen of the gifted composer, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, had its first hearing in Evanston. Mr. de Go- 
gorza’s second appearance was made in the aria, “Pro- 
messe de Mon Avenir,” from Massenet’s “Le Roi de La- 
hore,” in which, however, he was not heard by the writer, 
who likewise missed the Sibelius symphonic poem, “Fin- 
landia,” the Grainger “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday” and 
Miss Braslau’s second appearance in Thomas’ “My Heart 
Is Weary.” 

The 1916 festival was financially very successful and 
credit should be given to Carl D. Kinsey. Artistically the 
1916 festival was probably the poorest given under the 
same auspices. Two of the artists announced to appear— 
Pasquale Amato and Anna Case—were compelled to can- 
cel their appearances, due to illness, and though the sub- 
stitutes were in every respect satisfactory, festival audi- 
ences do not like to be informed at the last moment of 
changes in the artists. Furthermore, the festival chorus 
was far below the high standard achieved by that same 
body of singers in years gone by, and it might be sug- 
gested at this early date to Mr, Lutkin to prepare the 
chorus for the 1917 festival. 


Festival Notes 


Prof. Albert A. Stanley, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was seen 
at the Saturday afternoon concert. 

The kodak pictures herewith reproduced were taken 
during the Saturday afternoon matinee by Jeannette Cox, 
Chicago representative of the Musica Courter. Due to 
the inclemency of the weather, snapshots of the other 
soloists could not be secured. 

Monica Graham Stults and her husband, Walter Allen 
Stults, were present for the triumph of their brother, 
Cyril Graham, at the presentation of his children’s can- 
tata on Saturday afternoon. 

Loudon Charlton was present on Tuesday night at the 
success of Helen Stanley, one of his stars, 

The eighth North Shore Music Festival concluded with 
an $800 profit for the present season. 





Mme. de Sales’ Vocal Class 





The pupils of Regina de Sales gave the last class recital 
of the season recently at her studio. The following pupils 
took part, and it may be truly said that each one sang to 





3. Carl D. Kinsey, business manager of the North Shore Festival Association. 
Harry Weisbach and Alex Zukowsky, first and second concertmasters, respectively, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL SNAPSHOTS 








Reed Miller, tenor; Edith Mason, soprano; P. C. Lutkin and Osbourne McConathy, conductors; Prof. Albert A. Stanley, of 
4. Edith Mason, soprano, and Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 


the enjoyment of the large audience which was present: 
Iva May Wilbert, Esther Bancroft, Mildred Perkins, Kath- 
arine Viley, Inez Murray, Mrs. Bramson, Mrs. Weinstein, 
Mrs. Gladys Parker Wheless, Lillas Jordan, Anna Lee 
Warren, Bessie Lisker and Lauretta Cope. 

The foregoing were ail heard in songs by standard com- 
posers in operatic arias and in addition Misses Lawrence, 
Smith and Dierson made their first appearance before an 
audience singing some simple songs, 

It was evident that the winter’s work had been profitable 
for each and every one of the class, for all showed distinct 
improvement and they were received with enthusiasm by 
the audience. Mme. de Sales is still very busy teaching 
and will continue at her New York studio until July 1, 
when she will go into the country for two months, taking 
some pupils with her. She has not selected the place for 
her summer sojourn. 





Lada and the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
Delight Music Lovers of Wilmington 

Lada and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, scored an unqualified success upon 
the occasion of their first appearance in Wilmington, Del., 
on May 19. The event also marked the first association of 
the dancer and the orchestra, and so enthusiastic was the 
reception given the combination that it gives every promise 
of being an exceedingly important factor in the next con- 
cert season. 

Of the orchestral part of the program, which included 
the overture from “Mignon,” two Caucasian sketches by 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the “March Slav” of Tschaikowsky and 
two groups of shorter numbers, the Morning News had 
this to say: 

“In the Russian music one looks for the wild, the bar- 
baric; in the Caucasian sketches these were wonderfully 
brought out last night by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
under Modest Altschuler, at the Playhouse. 

“We heard last evening some of the most exquisite music 
and saw the most beautiful rhythmic dancing that the play- 
house has ever offered us, which is saying a good deal 
when it is recalled what has been heard and seen there 
during three seasons,” began the critic of the Wilmington 
Every Evening “Lada danced, certainly not with less grace 
than the muse herself. Perhaps in her native Russian 
tongue there may be adjectives to describe the lilt and 
lightness, that oneness with the music that makes her danc- 
ing so intense a pleasure, but in English a description is 
hard to write. Her face is pretty and winsome, too, and 
although all her dances were incomparable, the ‘Blue 





Ann Arbor, 


Danube’ was so very entrancing that it was hard to give 
her up.” 

“It is dificult to place Lada,” the same writer continued. 
“She undeniably is in a class by herself. Her principal 
charm lies not alone in her grace and beauty, but in her 
utter lack of artificiality. She reminded one of the fabled 
Greek goddess who returned to life and danced for the 
sheer joy of dancing.” 
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Covent Garden, Londen; Chicago-Philadelphia Crand Opera Company 
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CEDAR RAPIDS SIXTH ANNUAL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL A BIG SUCCESS 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Marcella Craft and Other Well Known 
Artists Join in Presentation of Splendid Programs 




















Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 1, 1916. 

The sixth annual music festival of the Choral Union 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia., given on May 16, 17 and 18, proved 
to be, in complete artistic achievements, enthusiasm, and 
popularity the most successful of any yet given here. 
Large audiences attended every concert and the artists vied 
with one another in giving forth of their best efforts. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in this its fifth appear- 
ance in Cedar Rapids, surpassed all previous performances, 
and Conductor Emil Oberhoffer demonstrated his thorough 
musicianship and power as a conductor. Ethel Virginia 
Paul, a local musician, played the accompaniments for 
Mme. Jomelli in a manner that elicited praise and com- 
mendation from audience arfd singer. 


Orchestra Chief Attraction at Three Concerts 


At three of the concerts the orchestra was the chief at- 
traction. Emil Oberhoffer is a musician to his finger tips 
and leads his men in a quiet, unpretentious manner through 
the difficulties of score after score, impressing his strong 
personality and musical conceptions into every perform- 
ance. His every move is significant, and is instantly re- 
sponded to, accurately and in the minutest detail. The 
most delicate pianissimo to the loudest fortissimo is ac- 
complished with a steady increase of tone, and climaxes are 
reached with a fine balance of parts, and tonal beauty that 
never wavers. 

The Sibelius symphony was the largest work of Wednes- 
day evening, and Mr. Oberhoffer brought out its peculiar 
beauty with true and unerring judgment. A group of 
British folksongs arranged by Grainger, Dvorak’s “Car- 
neval” and the prelude to “Meistersinger” completed the 
orchestral offering. The soloists were Cornelius van Vliet, 
cellist of the orchestra; Louis Kriedler, baritone, and Mar- 
cella Craft. 

Mr. van Vliet put into “O Cara Memoria” (Servais) and 
“The Swan” (Saint-Saéns) technic, imagination and mu- 
sicianship of a high order. 

Louis Kriedler. sang “Vision Fugitive’ (Massenet), and 
for an encore MacDermid’s “Sacrament,” sung with a 
seriousness and endeavor that reached his audience. 

Marcella Craft’s Triumph 

The soprano of the evening was Marcella Craft, whose 
accomplishments are many and whose fame is world wide. 
She has a beautiful voice, which she uses with telling effect, 
and her personality is full of the fire, verve and magnetism 
that holds an audience from start to finish. She sings in 
a straightforward, serious manner that leaves no doubt in 
one’s mind of her intention, and every tone is an expression 
of a mood. She is first and last an operatic singer and one 
with the true dramatic instinct and intensity. Her voice 
is beautiful in quality, and finished in production. She 
sang Ada’s aria from “Die Feen,” one of Wagner’s first 
works, and the “Mad Scene” from “Mefistofele” by Boito. 
Two encores were sung, the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
and the “Last Rose of Summer,” both with harp accom- 
paniment. 

American Music 


Wednesday afternoon, the program was devoted to works 
by American composers, and their readings by Emil Ober- 
hoffer brought out in every particular their characteristics. 
The program opened with the “Prince Hal” overture by 
David Smith, and was followed by two movements from 
the symphony, No. 4, “North, East, South and West,” by 
Henry Hadley. Victor Herbert was represented by three 
familiar numbers, the prelude to Act III from “Natoma,” 
“Air de Ballet” and “Badinage.” The “Air de Ballet” was 
repeated by request. The suite in A minor by MacDowell 
consisted of “In a Haunted Forest,” “Summer Idyl,” “In 
October” and “Forest Spirits.” Mr. Oberhoffer presented 
these with all the weird harmonic beauty and terse ex- 
pressiveness for which they are noted, and the program 
closed with Chadwick’s “Noel” and “My Jubilee. Leonora 
Allen sang “The Spring Song” from “Natoma” and as an 
encore “Gallie,’ a new song by John Mokrejs, now of 
New York, but formerly of Cedar Rapids. Miss Allen has 
a clear, sweet soprano voice, which she uses uncommonly 
well, and her singing is musicianly. 

Jean Cooper is a new contralto who made an instan- 
taneous success singing “The Star” (Rogers), “I Came 
with a Song” (La Forge) and “Inter Nos” (MacFadyen), 
and as an extra number “I Am Thy Heart” (Huntington- 
Woodman). Her voice is filled with wonderful possibili- 
ties and a big future is undoubtedly before her. 

Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster of the orchestra, is a 
favorite in Cedar Rapids and was thoroughly enjoyed in 
two numbers, an andante from a violin concerto by Severn, 














menuet in “ancient style” and a serenade, compositions of 


hi ) 
pig Thursday Programs 


At the Thursday afternoon program the orchestra again 
rose to great heights of artistic playing in the performance 
of “The Carneval,” op. 92, by Dvorak, which was a riot of 
gay sounds and color; and two lovely nocturnes by De- 
bussy. 

The Beethoven fifth symphony can never tire, and a per- 
formance of it might be given each year with satisfying re- 
sults, especially if always played as Oberhoffer and the 
orchestra played it. The “Dance of the Nymphs and 
Satyrs,” by G. Schumann, and “March Slave,” by Tschai- 
kowsky, completed the orchestral part of the program. 

Clyde Stephens, of the Coe Conservatory, played, with 
the orchestra, a Hungarian fantasy, and to persistent ap- 
plause responded with a Grieg nocturne. Mr. Stephens al- 
ways plays well, but he surpassed all previous efforts on 
Thursday afternoon. His tone was lovely in its singing 
quality and he played with an assurance and musicianship 
that stamp the real artist. 

Jean Cooper sang “Voce di Donna,” from “Gioconda,” 
which showed the large range of her voice, and responding 
to prolonged applause, she sang Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers.” 

Albert Lindquist has a voice of uncommon sweetness, and 
has improved considerably in his style of singing. To the 
opera aria, “Forma Sublime,” by Gomez, he gave a finished 
rendition. He also sang two extra numbers, “To a Mes- 
senger” (La Forge) and “Lauf der Welt” (Grieg), before 
the audience would let him go. 

“Elijah” Performed 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” given on Thursday evening, 
brought the festival to a close. E. G. Killeen, the man who 
has made the festival possible, led the large chorus and 
orchestra through the difficulties of the work in a masterly 
way, and accomplished praiseworthy results. Mr. Kriedler 
in the name part again showed his musicianship. Miss 
Allen, Miss Cooper and Mr. Lindquist acquitted themselves 
with honor through their artistic and impressive readings 
of the parts allotted to them. 

Epna Barrett JACKSON. 





ST. JOHN MUSIC LOVERS HEAR 
GOOD LOCAL TALENT 





St. Johns, N. B., May 31, 1916. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts of the season by local 
taletit was that given by the Misses Lugrin at the Germain 
Street ‘Institute, May 22. here was a large and appre- 
ciative audience present and the program was varied and 
delightful. 

Mrs. A. Pierce Crocket was in fine voice and the full, 
even quality and accurate pitch characteristic of her sing- 
ing are ever a delight to the listener. 

The aria “One Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly” was 
especially good and received a hearty encore. The group 
of songs, “An Open Secret” (Woodman), “The Bitterness 
of Love” (Dunn) and “A Bowl of Roses,” by Clarke, were 
charmingly sung, as was her closing group, “Her Rose” 
(Coombs) and “Will 0’ the Wisp,” by Spross, which latter 
was sung by request and which Mrs. Crocket was obliged 
to repeat. Mrs. Crocket has a winning personality and is 
sure of a warm welcome whenever she appears. 

Parker Baker, a pupil of Annie L. Lugrin’s, made a good 
impression in this his first public appearance. He has a 
sweet baritone voice of sympathetic quality and his enun- 
ciation, clear and expressive, added much to his singing. 
His two groups of songs were as follows: “Time Enough” 
(Nevin), “Two Eyes of Brown” (Hawley) and “Ma- 
cushla” (MacMurrough); the second “Duna” (McGill) 
and “A Farewell,” by Liddle. To the latter number Mr. 
Baker gave as an encore “Mother Machree” with much 
tenderness of expression. 

Muriel Ford, daughter of James S. Ford, organist and 
composer, gave great pleasure in her three piano numbers. 
Miss Ford is a young performer, and on this occasion made 
her initial appearance before a St. John audience. Her 
playing is marked by clearness, good technic and a clever 
interpretation of her difficult numbers. She reflects much 
credit on her father, who has been her only instructor. 
The following were given: “Lotus Land” (Scott), “Negro 
Dance” (Gilbert), “Dancing Doll on the Music Box” (de- 
Feverac), prelude, “Arabesque,” both by Debussy. To 
each number Miss Ford was heartily recalled. Mrs. 
Gordon Dickie, always a reliable and sympathetic accom- 
panist, was at her best. Her work throughout the evening 
was entirely satisfactory in every respect. Ait 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S “AIDA” 
IS A NOTEWORTHY EVENT 


Professor Giles Leads Brilliantly and the Soloists, 
Chorus and Orchestra Contribute Notable En- 
semble—Vernon Stiles Is Rousingly 
Successful Rhadames 


Salt Lake City, Utah, June 1, 1916. 

The University of Utah has been considerably in the 
limelight during the past week. Beginning Sunday night, 
the musical department presented Verdi’s famous opera, 
“Aida,” under the direction of Prof. Thomas Giles, head of 
the department. 

The opera undoubtedly is the most pretentious thing that 
the university has yet attempted, and stands out as one of 
the really fine local productions in the history of the State. 

A striking feature of the event was the engagement, at 
a high figure, of Vernon Stiles, a tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, to sing the role of Rhadames, which he has 
sung sixty-five times. Mr. Stiles is a robust tenor whose 
personality and voice are most admirably suited to such a 
part. The heavy demands of Verdi’s music were met with 
ease and grace by Mr. Stiles’ firm, ringing tones and his 
dramatic work scored finely. He is an artist of singularly 
high caliber. 

The staging was under the direction of T. Earl Pardoe, 
stage manager of the San Carlo Opera Company, New 
York, It may be said without exaggeration that the scenery 
was the handsomest that ever has been shown at a local 
theatre, and it was also the property of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, rented by the university for the occasion. 

The principals, with Edna Evans in the lead as Aida, 
reflected much credit upon themselves in their various 
parts. Miss Evans has a very appealing personality, and 
made a lovely and enticing Aida. Willard Andelin, who 
recently made a tremendous hit as Mephistopheles with the 
Lucy Gates Grand Opera Company, repeated his success in 
the role of Ramfis and fitted his part better than any other 
member of the cast, except Mr. Stiles. Arvilla Clark An- 
delin is an actress of exceptional attainments and did very 
artistic work as Amneris, Ruby Maegli as the High Priest- 
ess, Howard Anderson as Amonasro, Lionel J. Stookey as 








.the King, and Carl Samuelsen as the Messenger, lent good 


support throughout. 

The large choruses were costumed handsomely, and the 
barefoot dancers perhaps made the greatest impression. 
They were led by Lucille Rogers. 

A word of commendation must be given to the orchestra, 
which was made up of a number of Salt Lake Philharmonic 
Orchestra members, with the addition of Mrs. Edward Mc- 
Gurrin at the harp. They worked practically without a 
hitch under the discerning and sympathetic manipulation 
of Professor Giles, to whom credit is due for the brilliant 
presentation of the opera. He is a true musician, a sensi- 
tive artist, and an indefatigable organizer and executive. 

Mendelssohn Music Outdoors 

The last of the week the university dramatic club gave 
three performances of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
the amphitheatre on the university campus. The back- 
ground of natural woods with a few improvised shrubs 
made an ideal setting for the lovely Shakespearean drama, 
which was presented by the university as their part in the 
tercentennial celebration of Shakespeare. With the excel- 
lent work that the dramatic club has presented, under the 
direction of Prof. Maud May Babcock, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” stands out as the smoothest and best ef- 
fort it has yet made in public performances. All of the 
principals were quite professional in their grasp of the 
lines. So excellent was the cast that it would be difficult 
to say which one was best. 

The charming Mendelssohn music was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Thomas Giles, who displayed all his usual 
subtlety, precision and authoritative baton grasp. 

The university has been working for an extended period 
toward the erection of an outdoor theatre—with a proposed 
seating capacity of 2,500—to be situated upon the university 
campus. The project is of more than local interest; and 
it is to this fund that the proceeds of the Shakespearean 
production will be applied. 

Jonas Arrives 

Alberto Jonas arrived in Salt Lake City, Tuesday, June 
6, to remain for several weeks, during which time he will 
conduct a class of advanced piano pupils. 

Lucite FRANCK’. 





A Newcomb School Recital 


The last of this year’s graduating recitals at the New- 
comb School of Music, New Orleans, was given Saturday 
evening, June 3, by Estelle Redditt, of Columbia, La. Miss 
Redditt was as successful in her playing as the other grad- 
uates and showed once more the excellent musical training 
given at the New Orleans institution. Her program was 
as follows: 

MacDowell, “Sonata Tragica” (first three movements) ; 


Debussy, “Serenade for the Doll,” from “Children’s Cor- 
ner ;” Ganz, “Im Mai,” op. 23, No, 1; Cyril Scott, “Pir- 
retteo”; Glazounow, “La Nuit,” op. 28, No. 3; Chopin, pre- 
lude, op. 28, No. 20; prelude op. 31, No. 22; mazurka op. 
33, No. 4; valse, op. 70, No. 1; Liszt, “Cantique d’Amour,” 
liv. 7, No. 10; Schiitt, first movement of concerto, op. 47. 
Second piano, Giuseppe Ferrata. 








MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL WELL 
PRODUCED IN SAN JOSE 





A May music festival was given on May 15 and 16 at 
the College of the Pacific, San José, Cal., which must be 
highly commended for the excellence of the programs 
rendered, the artistic standard of the production and the 
energy and enterprise displayed in the organization. 

The program of the concert of Monday evening, May 
15 follows: Symphony in B minor (unfinished), Schu- 
bert ; Schubert’s “Serenade,” Liszt-Horst; “A Bridal Over- 
ture” (first performance), Wintter Watts; “The Golden 





ROUP OF ARTISTS, MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL, SAN pyos 
CAL., TAKEN IN FRONT OF CONSERVATO 
TORIUM, COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 


Lower row, left to right, Charles A. Case, tenor; Warren D. Allen, 
conductor, dean of the Pacific Conservatory; Lowell Redfield, 
baritone. Upper row: Ruth Hayward, soprano; Eva Gruninger 
Atkinson, contralto; Fanny Bailey Scott, soprano; Wintter 
Watts, composer of the “Bridal Overture.” 


Prince,” Henry Hadley; cantata for women’s voices and 
orchestra (characters: The Prince, Harald Pracht, bari- 
tone, and The Swallow, Ruth Hayward, soprano), the 
chorus of the Philharmonic Society of San Jose, assisted 
by members of the Wednesday Morning Choral Club of 
Oakland and the California Club Treble Clef of San 
Francisco, excerpts from the “Scenes Pittoresques,” Mas- 
senet; minuet, Bolzoni, and “Marche Slav,’ Tschaikow- 
sky. Paul Steindorff conducted. 

On Tuesday evening, May 16, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
was given by the Pacific Choral Society, 150 voices, War- 
ren D. Allen, conductor, and the following soloists: Fanny 
Bailey Scott, soprano; Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; 
Esther Houk Allen, contralto; Charles Albert Case, 
tenor; Lowell M. Redfield, baritone; Wilbur McColl, or- 
ganist. 

Very well gotten up program books were furnished, 
with copious notes, and the words of the cantatas. The fol- 
lowing notice, which was printed at the end of the pro- 
gram, is also worthy of attention, as indicating the mu- 
sical activity of San José: “Subscriptions for the season 
1916-1917 of the Pacific Musical Association are now be- 
ing received at the office of the secretary, Warren D. Al- 
len, ‘phone San José 1162, Reserved seats for the entire 
season of four artist recitals will also admit the holder to 
the annual ‘Messiah’ performance at the Christmas holi- 
days, and recitals given at the College of the Pacific. An- 
nual dues for each subscriber, three dollars.” 

On April 6, April 10 and May 22, three excellent com- 
mencement recitals were given at the College of the Pa- 
cific in connection with the graduation exercises of the 
class of 1916 in music, art and oratory. The artists to be 
heard at these recitals were Emma Muller, organist; 
Jessie Moore, pianist; Lorna Donaldson, violinist; Hazel 
Nichols, pianist; Miriam Burton, accompanist; Mamie 
Jensen, pianist, and Lenore Moody, pianist. 

I am indebted to Katharine M. Markley for the fol- 
lowing notice of musical events in San Jose during the 
season just coming to a close: 

“Largely through the initiative and unflagging interest 


of Warren D. Allen, the College students and the com- 
munity of San Jose have been able to enjoy a splendid 
series of concerts given in the Conservatory Auditorium 
during the past season. Soon after the opening of the 
fall term Mrs. Lucia Lilly Dunham gave, in recital, a col- 
lection of folksongs, many in the original tongue. In 
succession came Edwin Lemare, organist, and Olga Steeb, 
the young California pianist, both of whom gave pleas- 
ure. Maud Powell appeared in December and Tilly Ko- 
enen was the next visiting artist, warmly welcomed for 
herself and her art. The Zoellner String Quartet evening 
was one of rare enjoyment and variety in this spring term 
and completed the season’s series. Unexpected was the 
joy in the recital of Alice Gentle, a young opera star, 
much beloved in San Francisco.” ¥. 
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The regularly engaged membership of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, will be increased during the coming sea- 
son, 1916-17, from eighty-five players to ninety- 
four. 

isiestiaihictinds 


Reed Miller, the tenor, has come to be regarded 
as a real “Messiah” specialist. Added to the twenty 
or more times which he has already sung the tenor 
part of this most famous of oratorios is an engage- 
ment, already concluded, to sing two performances 
of it with the New York Oratorio Society next 
season. 

— - 4—— 

A report from Genoa says that the repetitions of 
Leoncavallo’s new opera, “La Mameli,” which fol- 
lowed the premiére, were poorly attended. The im- 
pression made the first evening, that the new work 
lacks vitality, was confirmed, “though the occasional 
moments where patriotic sentiment is introduced 
aroused enthusiasm.” 

a 


A court decision in Berlin has settled at last the 
oft discussed question of just what constitutes an 
orchestra. Said the judge: “It is an orchestra 
whenever at least four musicians play together under 
the direction of one person, even if that person 
plays one of the instruments—provided always he 
has a conductor’s part.” 

—— oe 


Some artists show great aptitude in choosing 
their stage names. For instance, there is at Stock- 
holm a coloratura soprano who calls herself An- 
dreiewer Le Szkilondz, There is another soprano in 
Italy who is satisfied with nothing less than Anna 
Pscenitscnioff. And here is a man, a tenor, who has 
chosen a fine name for himself—Jame Ylla. 





The National Open Air Festival Society certain- 
ly established a reputation for itself by the way in 
which it kept faith with the public in its two initial 
ventures, which came only two days apart, Verdi's 
“Requiem” at the Polo Grounds, New York, on 
Sunday, June 4, and the grandiose production of 
“Aida” at Franklin Field at Philadelphia on June 6. 


ce Qn 


Speaking of the young girls who constantly come 
to her to hear them sing, Johanna Gadski said re- 
cently: “Many of them have beautiful voices, most 
beautiful. But so few have patient voices. Patient 
voices are those willing to take years to train. The 
average aspirant expects to study six months and 
then sing in concert or opera. Do I think the stage 
the right place for young girls? Why not? I went 
on the stage very young. It all depends upon the 
girl.” Mme. Gadski gave an eloquent shrug ; but the 
Musicat CourIer reporter took occasion to note 
that the prima donna remarked a moment later: 
“My daughter, I am glad to say, has no ambition 
for a public career.” 


— ne —— 
o> 





The editor of the New Music Review, London, 
in these war ridden times has not had an opportu- 
nity to hear Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony for him- 
self. But the reviews of it which he has read re- 
mind him, so he says, of an extract from “Pyro- 
techny,” by the late Artemus Ward, telling of an 
incident in the life of his hero, Reuben Pettingill. 
“He was an extraordinarily skillful young man in 
the use of a common clasp knife. With that sim- 
ple weapon he could make, from soft wood, horses, 
dogs, cats, etc. He carved excellent soldiers also. 
I remember his masterpiece. It was ‘Napoleon 
Crossing the Alps.’ Looking at it critically, I should 
say it was rather short of Alps. An Alp or two 
would have improved it; but, as a whole, it was a 
wonderful piece of work ; and what a wooden piece 


of work is a wooden man, when his legs and arms 


are all right.” 
——o-—_- — 


Next season the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra will have ten pairs of concerts instead of six 
as heretofore. 

ssiiabhaagliiieilidises 

Musicians born in New York during the early 
part of this wet month of June, 1916, probably will 
be amphibious. Future historians kindly should 
credit the Musicat Courter with this observation. 

Saisie 

Among those who have decided not to decide to 
go to Europe this summer after having once decid- 
ed to go are Ignace Jan Paderewski, who leaves 
this week for a summer in California, and Frieda 
Hempel, ge has rented a house in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

———o-- 

Thus saith Plato: Whoever then can most clev- 
erly mingle gymnastics with music, and introduce 
them in justest measure into the soul, this person 
we may most properly call completely musical, and 
most harmoniously disposed,—far more, indeed, 
than the man who puts in tune the strings of an 
instrument. (Translated from the Greek of “The 
Republic,” Bk. III, Chap. 18, by Henry Davis.) 

eaten napecemnen 


A cablegram received at this office from Lucien 
Muratore and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, informs the 
Musicat Courter that they arrived safely in Rome 
last Wednesday. Contrary to rumors circulated, 
both Muratore and his wife will return to the 
United States early in the fall. Also the MusicaL 
Courier is informed that general director Cle- 
ofonte Campanini and Mme. Campanini have ar- 
rived safely in Italy. 

eo 

Three thousand children attended a performance 
of “The Barber of Seville,” given last week in Los 
Angeles, by Constantino, Bernice de Pasquali, and 
other singers. The juvenile audience was an un- 
derstanding one, too. Of the little listeners, Edwin 
F. Schallert says in the Los Angeles Daily Times: 
“Every passage that seemed to have a stopping point 
was punctuated with a little gust of applause, and 
every clever bit of byplay on the stage received its 
ready reward. There has seldom been an audience 
in any theatre that gave more fully of appreciation.” 


mewn pcoianesioncpe 


It is gratifying to learn that also in Dallas the 
general movement for symphony orchestras in all 
the large cities of this country has found sympa- 
thetic co-operation. Next season will see the begin- 
ning of a new orchestra in the thriving Texas city, 
and as the organization has the support not only 
of the musicians and lay music lovers of the com- 
munity, but also of the business men there, there 
should be no doubt of the success of the orchestra 
if its programs are of the requisite high standard 
and its readings thoroughly rehearsed and well ren- 
dered. 

sbi 

The choice of Walter Henry Rothwell as the con- 
ductor of the Civic Orchestral Concerts, to start at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on July 11, is 
an appropriate and happy one. Mr. Rothwell earned 
his first American honors as the leader of the Sav- 
age production of “Parsifal” in English, and there- 
after held the even higher post of conductor of the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. His work in that 
city was of the most serious and thorough kind and 
ended only when internal financial dissensions ter- 
minated the existence of the engagement. For a 
year of more past Mr. Rothwell has had a New 
York studio, where he has been coaching vocalists 
and teaching orchestration and the difficult mysteries 
of the baton art. He is a musician of exceedingly 
fine accomplishments and exceptionally lofty ideals. 
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VARIATIONS 


On Musical Themes Light and 


Popular Pedagogics 


To get away from pedantry, to simplify methods 
of instruction, to popularize learning so that it shall 
be unto the student as sunshine and joy, that is the 
commendable spirit of our age. In music, too the 
new order of things is with us, and even the child 
is initiated into the deepest mysteries of harmony 
and counterpoint by means of building blocks, 
Mother Goose rhymes, and games played on the 
floor with tiny wooden staves, miniature treble 
clefs, and funny little figures with stems for 
bodies and whole and half and quarter notes for 
heads. The results are wonderful, and growing in 
magnitude every moment. Soon children will cry 
for counterpoint as they cry for candy. It was 
only a few days ago, so we are told, that a two 
year old baby for whom its mother was crooning 
an improvised cradle tune of a few soporific Schén- 
berg measures sat up in its swinging bed and ex- 
claimed: “I wish, mother, you wouldn’t make a D 
of that penultimate beat in the measure. The tone 
is D sharp.” Of course the destiny of that child 
is clear; it will grow up to be a music critic. 

There is a musical paper called The Musician, 
issued by the Ditson music publishing firm, and the 
purpose of the journal is strongly instructive. One 
of its recent numbers contained an article called 
“Musical Game of Answers,” which afforded us 
food for much deep thought. We reprint herewith 
some of the questions and answers in the Musician 
article, and they cannot fail to strike the intelli- 
gent reader with their ingeniousness as a means for 
fixing forever in the youthful mind some of the 
most significant facts and circumstances in the his- 
tory of music: 


Q.—Who dealt out some of the most beautiful music 
of the 15th century? , 

A.—Arcadelt. 

Q.—What modern Sir Walter resembles a cockatoo? 

A—Sir Walter Parratt. 

Who was Joe Green? A 

Giuseppe Verdi. 

Who was the dean of the Neo-Russian School? 

Borodine. 

Whose “auntie” determines the tempo of so many com- 
positions ? 2 

Andante. 

What musical instrument is used in the synagogue? 

The jew’s harp. 

There are various makers of violins famous in musical 
history. Which one stands supreme? 

Stradivarius. 

In whom is classic musical art most natural and charm- 
ing? 

Mozart. 

What composer was sensitive about his name owing to 
its bibulous suggestion? What was his original name, 
and what his subsequent name? 

Jacob Beer, Giacomo Meyerbeer, 

Whose name and fame would England be least likely 
to sell? 

Purcell. 

What early American composer of church music sug- 
gests secret societies generally? 

Lowell Mason. 

What man in musical history is most identified with 
footwear? 

Schumann. 

What modern composer must, at all cost, be kept from 
the door? 

Wolf. 

Who is the fop of modern French music? 

D’Indy (dandy). 

What form of music is most in vogue during war time? 
The canon, 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





What ancient musical instrument is still mentioned af- 
fectionately despite its untruthfulness? 

The lyre. 

He is a Saint, in name at least. 

Saint-Saéns, 

As chicken, how would a famous Italian woman singer 
be served? 

Patti. 


Our Own Addendum 


Q. Which composer reminds you of a body of 
water partially inclosed? (Bay.) 

A. Beethoven. 

Q. Which composer reminds you of an industri- 
ous insect which gathers honey? (Bee.) 

A, Beethoven. 

Q. Which composer reminds you of the game of 
hide’n seek? 

A. Haydn. 

Q. Which composer reminds you of dried grass? 
( Hay.) 

A. Haydn. 

Q. Which composer reminds you of a housewife 
making out her marketing list? 

A. Liszt. 

Q. What is a fisherman’s favorite musical in- 
strument ? 

A. Cornet. 

Q. What does a locksmith use in his trade? 

A. Keys. 

Q. What does a street huckster do? 

A. Pedal. 

QQ. What coin has the value of thirty pence in 
English money ? 

[Note: This is an extremely difficult qtestion ; 
think hard.—The Compiler. ] 

A. A half crown. . 

[Note: Confess that you never would have 
guessed the foregoing. Reflect well. It is not as 
difficult as we pretended. A half crown is two and 
one-half Shillings. Max Schillings is a German 
composer. Now do you see it?—The Compiler. ] 

Q. Which composer reminds you of a man with 
a hump? 

A. Humperdinck. 

Q. What is in your shoe? 

A. A. Foote. 

Q. Which composer is masculine? 

A. Cadman. 

Q. Which opera does father like? 

A. “Parsifal.” 

Q. Which opera does mother like? 

A. “Manon.” 

©. Which composer does uncle like? 

A. Kunkel. 

Q. If you had a sister named Sue, which com- 
poser would she like? 

A. Sousa. 

Q. Which composer reminds you of a famous 
afternoon drink especially popular in England? 
( Tea.) 

A. Stcherbatcheff. 

Another Puzzle 


Charles Wakefield Cadman writes that he is 
“bizziernell.” 


Where Money Is Powerless 


We have had occasion several times to point out 
that the mere expenditure of money, no matter how 
large the sum, does not in and of itself make a na- 


Dark 


tion musical, even though it may bring about the 
purchase ot much music and music making. Mr. 
Rockefeller, living in Tarrytown, N. Y., might hire 
the New York Philharmonic to give an orchestral 
concert every evening in Tarrytown, and engage 
great soloists to give recitals there every morning 
and afternoon. Does that make Tarrytown, N. Y., 
the most musical city in America? Italy, Austria 
and Germany spend less than America for music. 
Are we, on that account, more musical? 

The Minneapolis Bellman, of June 3, 1916, has 
some pertinent things to ‘say along the lines just 
touched upon: 

No, in spite of the fact that each year sees millions 
spent for the indulgence of our musical taste, we cannot 
be called a music loving people. We have no social ap- 
preciation or desire for music beyond ragtime. It is not 
in our national psychology to gravitate toward musical 
recreation as do the Welsh, the Germans, the Poles and 
Scandinavians in their choral societies. We Americans 
do not feel the need of expression through music, al- 
though we are proud of the fact that we are the world’s 
largest purchaser of musical instruments—largeiy phono- 
graphs and pianolas! The only times that music comes 
to us in any vivid personal way is during church service 
or on rare occasions when it is necessary to stumble 
through the national anthem, madly groping for the 
words from our neighbors’ mumblings. Music in our 
public schools is for the most part fit subject for a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan travesty, and in spite of the fact that 
the country is honeycombed with musical colleges and 
an army of teachers, there are fewer and fewer among 
our young people who play anything but ragtime. 

Worse than this, however, all of which is negative, 
is the obliteration of the musical instinct among the for- 
eign born. No matter how crude or illiterate the immi- 
grant may be, he still has for heritage a tradition in 
which music is vital. It is among the day laborers that 
the real love of music is to be found in America today. 
These people come from civilizations in which there is 
concrete appreciation of beauty in every form. In their 
national life there is folklore, music, dancing, the festi- 
val spirit all interwoven with the daily task. But in 
America all such instincts are shorn away. We demand 
of our labor nothing more than so much hand or foot 
power. 

The loss is ours. The immigrant brings to us the 
heritage of a hundred races, in which are the roots that 
have produced the world’s finest literature and art and 
music. And we look upon him as “unskilled labor,” 
while we pay fabulous prices to hear the very composi- 
tions inspired and nourished by what he carries in his 
soul! 

The Beilman is right, because when it speaks of 
“we” it means the rank and file of our population 
and not the small percentage of persons who go to 
concerts and patronize and perform good music. 
That percentage now is about one-fifth of one per 
cent. of the total number of inhabitants of the 
United States. The music in the public schools 
is not as bad as The Bellman paints it. Many 
cities have excellent musical instruction in the pub- 
Minneapolis there are 


lic schools. In schools 


dozens of small orchestras. 

If the foreigner stops singing when he comes 
here, no one can blame him. On these shores he 
is taught the noble principle that if he makes 
enough money, he can get others to sing for him. 

Safe Predictions 

Those extremely astute persons who are predict- 
ing great musical uplift after the war merely are 
asserting that the progress which was in evidence 
prior to that calamity and has been interrupted by 
it, will be resumed after the obstacle is out of the 


way. Prophecies of that kind belong in a class 
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with the luminous statement that “if it does not 
rain tomorrow we may have a nice day.” 


Compose and Let Compose 
We love this passage in The New Statesman, a 
paper published in London, England: 


Let our young composers start writing, but let them 
eschew all foreign models and get in touch with young 
authors who will produce libretti that are akin to Chester- 
ton’s “Napoleon of Notting Hill”—that is to say, human, 
modern, and English in spirit; and let them write remem- 
bering Purcell, Gibbons, Byrd, Tallis, and the old madri- 
galists, remembering Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Sterne, Field- 
ing, Shelley, “Way-of-all-Flesh” Butler, and all the hard 
thinking vital, jovial, and splendid rascals from Shake- 
speare’s to H. G. Wells’, who combine poetry and humor 
as it is nowhere else combined, and who have been Eng- 
land’s glory and her chief contribution to the world. 
Finally, let them remember this, that it is only by writing 
national music that they will ever write music that is in- 
ternational. In the life of musical Europe England's part 
is not to produce wretched copies of Puccini, of Debussy, 
of Wagner, Strauss and Moussorgsky. 

Composers should be original. It is easy to be 
original. A newspaper has only to exhort compos- 
ers to be original and to be great, and they become 
both immediately. Bach, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, Chopin, Schubert, and Brahms, were made 
original tinough newspaper pleading and advice. 
All of them achieved fame because they tried to be 
national. Imagine a composer, pen in hand, blank 
paper before him, arguing as follows: “I am a 
young composer and I now shall start to write. I 
intend to eschew all foreign models, I shall com- 
pose an opera human, modern, and English in 
spirit. I shall remember Purcell, Gibbons, Byrd, 
Tallis, and the old madrigalists. And finally I 
shall remember to write national music and not to 
produce wretched copies of Puccini, Debussy, 
Wagner, Strauss, and Moussorgsky. I shall re- 
member Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Sterne, Fielding, 
Shelley, Butler, Wells, Shakespeare, jovial rascals, 
poetry, humor, England’s glory, etc.” 

We had an idea somehow that the really gifted 
composer starts by having ideas and composing 
them and then lets the critics do the remembering, 
eschewing, and monologuing. There is by far too 
much written at the English and American com- 
posers. They hardly are able to hear themselves 
compose in all the din of suggestion, advice, anal- 
ysis, and admonition. 


The Retort Literary 


The Musica Courter asked not long ago: 
“Would Shakespeare’s melodious phrase ‘concord 
of sweet sounds’ apply to the music of Schénberg 
and Stravinsky?” Bert Leston Taylor answers in 
his inimitable “A Line O’ Type or Two” (Chicago 
Tribune); “Rather are we reminded of a mel- 
odious phrase from ‘Macbeth’: ‘Pour the sweet milk 
of concord into hell.’” 


We Are Reminded— 


That a young lyric writer of our acquaintance 
rhymes “prairie” with “Miserere.” 

That the dear old “Miserere” and the less an- 
cient but equally ubiquitous “The Rosary” were 
used as fox trot music by the Castles-by-the-Sea or- 
chestra in Long Beach, L. I., last Sunday evening. 

That summer must be imminent in spite of the 
raw weather, for the dailies are beginning to print 
articles on “Why Do Musicians Wear Long Hair?” 

That we agree with the New York American, 
which considers the correspondents’ typewriter the 
deadliest instrument of modern warfare. 

That we are grateful for the present low visibility 
of concerts and operas. LEONARD LIeBLING. 

—— 

The demurrer entered by Captain Tauscher, hus- 
band of Mme. Gadski, against the legality of the 
indictment charging him with complicity in a war 
plot, was not upheld, and the original complaint 
stands, calling for a trial. 





WHEN GOUNOD WROTE “FAUST” 


An operatic season without Gounod’s “Faust” 
hardly would have been possible during the past 
twenty-five years. But throughout the season 
which recently closed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, the familiar name was not seen 
on the program. It is now possible to have an 
operatic season without it, for it has suffered a de- 
cline since the English gentleman advertised for a 


ror 





GOUNOD IN 1859. 


servant who would not whistle the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from “Faust.” 

Joseph Bennett, the old critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph, who died a few years ago, was so much 
attached to the pleasant airs of “Faust” that when 
he heard the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth in 1876 
he was moved to write unkindly of the new fangled 
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harmonies of Wagner. A little later, when Gounod 
died, Bennett stated that the music of “Faust” 
would bring joy to generations yet unborn after the 
“Ring” was forgotten. Notwithstanding Joseph 
Bennett’s well intentioned admonitions, the present 
generation of New Yorkers heard and enjoyed an 
operatic season that had no “Faust” in it and which 
ended with “Siegfried.” 

But, of course, Gounod’s “Faust” is not dropped. 
It holds its own in the operatic world after the 
manner of Haydn’s symphonies beside the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. “Faust” is as difficult to sing as ever it 
was and it demands good acting. Next season it 
may reappear in much of its former glory. But it 
ean never again rank as high as a musical master- 
piece. 

Gounod’s “Faust” was produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique, Paris, on March 19, 1859. It reached the 
Grand Opera House ten years later, March 3, 1869. 
It crossed the English Channel four years after its 
first French production and was given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, on June 11, 1863, and 
at the Royal Opera at Covent Garden on July 2 of 
the same year. It reached America in the same 
year and had its first appearance in New York on 
November 25, 1863, when the famous Clara Louise 
Kellogg was the Margarita of a production in 
Italian. 

The Gounod masterpiece reached Germany in 


1861, but the name was changed to “Margarethe,” 


for no apparent reason. 

The accompanying portrait shows Gounod at the 
age of forty-one. He was not a white bearded old 
patriarch when he wrote the passionate and charm- 
ing music of “Faust.” He lived thirty-four years 
after the work was first given. The 1,250th 
Parisian representation of the opera took place in 
1902, nine years after Gounod died, October 18, 


1893. 





WAR PRICES FOR HANDCLAPPING 





The article on page 5 in this issue of the Musica 
Courier about the claquers in Milan throws some 
interesting sidelights on general conditions in Italy 
during the season just ended. It will be noticed that 
whereas in former years the claque cost from one 
hundred and eighty lire up per artist, in the season 
just ended strict war prices prevailed. For in- 
stance, only fifteen lire, amounting in the best of 
times to something under $3 and just now to con- 
siderably less, was demanded from Tito Schipa, the 
tenor, on whose complaint the action now in process 
of trial was brought. Schipa is an excellent singer, 
one of the best light tenors in Italy and has ap- 
peared there repeatedly at the most important opera 
houses, including La Scala at Milan, Costanzi in 
Rome, and the San Carlo in Naples. Perhaps it 
was as much the insult of being rated as a three dol- 
lar tenor, as it was fear of material damage, which 
induced Schipa to undertake his courageous step 
against the claquers. ; 

criiianseal i eciinceaate 


OPERA IN THE SMALLER CITIES 


The Nashville Tennessean not long ago printed an 
editorial with the sentiment of which we absolutely 
agree. It is reprinted here to give it as wide circu- 
lation as possible among music lovers throughout 
America, for. it applies to all other cities in the whole 
country which can be classed with Nashville: 


What Atlanta can do, Nashville can do. This should be 
the attitude taken by this city toward grand opera as a 
permanent institution for Nashville. Hundreds of people 
from all over the South go to Atlanta every spring for the 
opera season which that city offers its citizens. 

Our citizens, perhaps, do not fully realize the business 
advantage of that kind of entertainment which appeals to 
cultured, refined people who have money to spend and who 





are willing to spend where they find it pleasant to live. 
Hundreds of men and women, retired from business and 
with no fixed habitation, come every year to Nashville to 
visit while their children are going to the numerous col- 
leges and places of education for which Nashville stands 
pre-eminent in the South. These people have money and 
if, when they visit here for a few years during the period 
their children are completing their education, they find 
that Nashville offers them a complete circle of advantages, 
hundreds of them would settle here who otherwise would 
go elsewhere. The real estate man, the hotel man, the taxi 
company, the theatre man, the grocery and provision man, 
the dressmaker, the tailor and all the business men of 
Nashville would benefit indirectly, but substantially, by the 
presence in Nashville of a good, permanent grand opera, 

People of sense and refinement go to the opera to hear 
the music and enjoy the ability of the artists, and every 
seat in the Vendome gives complete enjoyment of the real 
object of the grand opera. 

It is a great mustake for people to suppose that grand 
opera is meant only for the rich and that only the rich, who 
dress for the occasion and who attend it for the purpose of 
display, enjoy it. The grand opera in Nashville will suc- 
ceed or fail as the people of ordinary means come to re- 
gard it as a function more for them than for the rich. 

As a promoter of business the coming opera is entitled 
to the hearty support and co-operation of all business in- 


terests. 
nis ninemcease 
ET TU, ITALIA? 





Who says that journalistic enterprise is confined 
to the United States? A Roman musical paper, 
which comes to hand, dated May 25, reports the 
success of a performance of “The Barber. of Se- 
ville’ in Rome which did not take place until 


May 28. 
anitiinsllnisaseiinn 
The song of the cricket now is due in the land 
and it will have a bigger audience than any prima 
donna ever attracted. 
——--- — 
The German scientist who was forever discover- 
ing queer things in music no longer is in evidence. 
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Verdi’s Outdoor “Aida” 
(Continued from page 5.) 
may be staged midst the peaceful environs of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, or in the somnambulistic atmosphere 
of Cramp’s Shipyard. 

The production under discussion no doubt surpassed the 
famous “Pyramids” production of 1911, but on that occa- 
sion we venture to say those in attendance were not 
sprinkled with cinders nor did the Sphinx get an eyeful 
of engine smoke. 

It was the best object lesson and argument Philadelphia 
ever had of the necessity for a permanent structure where- 
in such large presentations could be given and vast audi- 
ences assembled. 


Production a Great Success 


Despite the many drawbacks cited, the performance it- 
self was a tremendous success. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed upon Arturo Spelta and M. Bracale for the 
masterpieces of stage setting, while the lighting effects 
were most efficient and exceptionally well handled. At 
the end of each scene the field lights were turned on and 
the powerful side and foot lights extinguished. The sud- 
den change from brilliant illumination to darkness on the 
stage acted as a curtain, in the gloom of which the scenes 
were changed. 

As an imposing spectacle and an inspiring flow of mel- 
ody carried onward with majestic rhythm the supreme mo- 
ment of the evening came in the second act, when the vic- 
tors entered the Thebian Gate. Countless spears and 
shields glinted in the light. Prisoners and trophies of war 
were everywhere in evidence and a file of mounted horse- 
men deployed in the background. The ballet at this junc- 
ture, with Margaret Severin as prima ballerina, was grace- 
ful and expressively poetic. 


Principals of the Cast 


Much interest was displayed in this, the first American 
appearance of Leone Zinovieff, who sang the part of 
Radames, nor did he disappoint in any way, shape or form. 
In fact, it was his incomparable rendition of the celebrated 
“Celeste Aida” and the temporary abeyance of railroad 
racket that glorified the first act. Commanding in appear- 
ance and natural in action, he sang with a fire and pathos 
that enthralled and enthused all within hearing. 

Probably due to certain acoustic peculiarities affecting 
the carrying power of tenor and soprano voices in the 
open, however, M. Zinovieff did not seem to possess the 
volume of tone that we expected from one who sang the 
role at the “Pyramids” production in Egypt. 

Marie Rappold as Aida was a dominant figure. Her 
magnetic personality, assurance and dramatic ability were 
unquestionable. Her rich clear voice reached the utmost 
confines of the field, inducing sincere and prolonged ap- 
plause. 

The triumph of Margarete Matzenauer in the part of 
Amneris was complete and well deserved. Her voice sang 
to us with an eloquence of appeal, strength of desire and a 
misty foreboding that fascinated and hushed the thousands 
who, seated or standing, listened as if spellbound, All her 
work was admirable, but especially beautiful was her ren- 
dition before the cell of Radames during the last act. In 
the midst of it, however, two trains thundered past, where- 
upon M, Polacco, with praiseworthy decision, stopped the 
orchestra until the riot of noise passed on. 

The return of Giuseppe Campanari proved a happy de- 
cision. His Amonasro was as strong, electrifying and 
convincing as of yore. His splendid baritone has lost 
none of its dramatic charm and vigor. 

Both Leon Rothier (Ramfis) and Virgilio Lazzarri (the 
King) sang with effect. Their resonant tones easily were 
heard all over the grounds. The enunciation of Lazzarri 
was particularly commendable. Juanita Prewett as the 
Priestess evinced precision, good vocal qualities and ap- 
preciation of the opportunities offered. 

In addition to those already mentioned, congratulations 
and abundant praise for the success of the evening’s ven- 
ture are due Provost Smith and Dr. Clark of the uni- 
versity, as well as George G. Nitzsche, the general man- 
ager, Chorus Master Setti and Ballet Master Albertieri, all 
of whom contributed their share of knowledge and expe- 
rience to a production in every way magnificent. A pro- 
duction this, that in spite of the tremendous handicaps 
noted, will live long in memory and create still greater 
admiration for the genius of Verdi.” 


Some Amusing Incidents 


At the end of the first act a youth selling librettos, keen- 
ly appraised the situation and turned this power of per- 
ception to good monetary advantage by announcing “Here 
yez are, get a kerrect copy of Idea; if yez can’t see it or 
hear it, yez can read it.” 

Just about this time there was a splintering crash and 
a fat man who had been standing on a chair across the 
aisle struck bottom. While being gently escorted to the 
First Aid treatment, he spoke with feeling and authority 
in a foreign language. At least the language was foreign 





Copyright by Mishkin, New York. 
GIORGIO POLACCO, 


Conductor “Aida” open air performance. 


to ordinary every day conversation. A few of the folks 
within earshot supposed him to be an Egyptian, who, 
roused by the staged portrayal of the Pyramids and Desert, 
was extolling their wonders in his native tongue. Such 
was not the case, however. He was an American, speak- 
ing English. Expressive English, alas! 

About eight o’clock that portion of the audience in the 
rear and side stands made a wild scramble for the unoc- 
cupied chairs on the field. Thereupon many of those already 
holding field places quickly forsook their reservations and 
sought vacant seats closer to the stage. Three such rushes 
were made. Remembering the many football battles that 
have been fought within the enclosure, and since the sixty- 
ninth row was quite some distance from the orchestra, 
your correspondent joined in the final melee. Things 
moved smoothly and swiftly until the twenty-five yard line 
was reached. Here a massed play occurred between the 
cops and the citizens. The citizens lacked training and 
team work. On the other hand, the cops formed a flying 
wedge and as its apex struck the crowd your correspondent 
skirted the rear of the right end interference, grabbed a 
vacancy in the thirtieth row, and thus esconced com- 
placently watched the struggle from the side lines. Total 
gain, twenty-seven yards. Estimated loss, one program, 
two open air cigars, one nickel shine, a good temper and 
an acquaintance. Will inquire at the morgue for the ac- 
quaintance tomorrow. 

Before the performance and between the acts a young 
man whose strength of lung will land him some place, 
some day, wandered around the arena. His trouble was: 
“Here ya are, gents, smoking permitted; get yer fine Ha- 
vana cigars.” A gent nearby took a chance, but after 
three or four puffs he weakened. That portion of the 
audience in the immediate vicinity blamed it on a nearby 
rubber factory. I know differently; the wind was not 
blowing from that direction. As to the Havanas pur- 
chased by me on the grounds and afterward lost in the 
scrimmage, I hope my deadliest enemy finds and smokes 
them. Requiescat in Pace. 

The night was damp and chilly, with low hanging clouds 
moving across the sky; overcoats were everywhere in evi- 
dence, yet the cigar salesmen were followed by a company 
of boys yelling “Ice cold lemonade.” They yelled it in 
all keys, in canon, fugue form and in unison. At first it 
was funny. Next it became serious, and finally—if looks 
can blast one’s prospects in life—those boys will never 
do another day’s good. 

Certain of the ladies removed their hats and certain of 
the men kept theirs on. For a time this resulted in an 
abundance of good natured jibing that helped to bridge 
over the long waits between the acts. 

It was a great occasion for the lovelorn. There was a 
couple in front of me. They gazed into each other’s eyes, 
his arm encircled her neck in a strangle hold, and she 
maintained a death grip on his coat collar. They were not 
concerned about opera or freight trains. If Aida had 
fell into the Nile and the Pennsylvania Railroad been 
swamped in the Schuylkill, they should worry. 

G. Mark WI1so0n. 





Camille Decreus Marries 





Cards have been received announcing the marriage of 
Camille Decreus, the French pianist, who has built up an 
excellent reputation for himself in this country during the 


several seasons as soloist and accompanist, and Jane 
Quainon. The wedding took place at Avon, near Fon- 
tainebleau, France, on April 29. 





GRAINGER’S NEW ORCHESTRAL SUITE 





Red-Blooded Music Which Will Surely Shock the 
Conservative Critic 





A Musicat Courier representative was privileged to 
hear the final rehearsal of Percy Grainger’s new orches- 
tral suite, “In a Nutshell,” previous to its first public 
performance at Norfolk, Conn., June 8 Dr. Arthur Mees 
conducted and the composer played the piano part. The 
full title of the suite is “In a Nutshell, Suite for orchestra, 
piano, and Deagan percussion instruments.” These per- 
cussion instruments are in reality only a modern develop- 
ment of the xylophone. As in the original instrument 
there are bars of wood of different lengths which pro- 
duce musical notes of varied pitch when struck with ham- 
mers, These Deagan instruments have resonating devices 
consisting of metal tubes placed beneath the wooden bars 
in such a way that the sound is greatly amplified and 
through the introduction of a smaller tube with a mem- 
brane on one end inserted in each large tube, a most 
peculiar tone color, varying according to the pitch, is 
produced. Mr. Grainger employs four instruments with 
two players each and one soprano instrument with one 
player. The lowest instrument gives a very wonderful 
tone color in its deepest parts resembling nothing so 
much as the notes of the bass clarinet. The piano is 
treated throughout as one of the orchestral instruments. 
It has only one or two short solo passages of importance. 

This Suite is music which will set the old fogies to 
wagging dolorous heads, for three of the four movements 
are very brisk and lively, distinctly of the foot tapping 
variety, and Mr. Grainger never shys at melody. The 
first movement is called “Arrival Platform Humlet.” It 
is supposed to be the sort of thing one hums in Aus- 
tralia when walking up and down the arrival platform at 
the railroad station waiting for a friend who is just 
coming back from London. The first impression is that 
there must be some hummers of extraordinary ability in 
Australia (humlet, by the way, simply means a little hum 
—this is a very big one) but leaving aside the fact that 
it takes a full orchestra to do justice to this hum, the 
principal melody is an extremely catchy tune and the 
movement, a short one, is replete throughout with vigor 
and animation, 

The second movement, “Gay but Wistful,” represents 
the thoughts of the gentleman who, it is to be presumed, 
arrives successfully after his friend has finished with the 
humlet. He reflects upon the good times enjoyed in the 
English capital, particularly on the visits to various music 
halls. Snatches of the tunes heard there run through his 
head and intermingled with them, is the wistful longing 
to be back in London again. This is a very jolly and 
humorous bit of writing as conceived by Mr. Grainger. 
The principal theme is a real music hall tune and the 
bits of wistfulness interrupt it every once in a while in 
occasional short interludes and in certain obligati, par- 
ticularly for the cellos. 

The third movement, “Pastorale,” is the most ambitious. 
It opens with a passage for oboe alone which is soon 
joined by other instruments in harmonies distinctly sug- 
gestive of Frederick Delius. Then the movement develops 
at considerable length, working up to a climax calling for 
full orchestra and dying away again. It is intended to 
express something more than an ordinary pastorale and 
to suggest all the great elemental forces of Nature which 
are part and parcel of Australia. The movement has 
much beauty, though melodically and in its harmonic 
dress more involved than any of the others. 

The final movement is the “Cornstalks” March, sup- 
posedly typical of that particular state in Australia from 
which Mr. Grainger comes. This is a real march, genu- 
ine rub-a-dub-dub. Apparently Mr. Grainger’s Australian 
fellow citizens are neatly as fond of good old rag time 
as we Americans are supposed to be, for there is plenty 
of it without apology. The Trio section has a strong 
melody with less of the vaudeville suggestion, than the 
main theme. There is in the march a tremendous amount 
of that vigor, characteristic of nearly all Mr. Grainger’s 
compositions. Oneé short section for the five percussion 
instruments alone is most striking in its effect. 

To sum up this new suite, it is music with good red 
blood in it, music that one can hear and é@njoy. As 
stated at the beginning of this article, the old fogies of 
criticism will undoubtedly characterize it as light and 
superficial, but it will surely find its way before long into 
the repertoire of all those important symphony orches- 
tras of America whose conductors are alive fo the fact 
that music_js primarily intended to entertain audiences. 
Frankness does not mean loss of dignity, and Mr. 
Grainger’s new suite is none the less worthy fer the fact 
that there are one or two real whistly tunes_in it. 
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REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AND PARADES 
FILL LIVELY WEEK IN CHICAGO 





Despite These Attractions, Musical Fraternity Manifests Activity—Cadman Trio 
in D Major Featured on Program of Society of American Musicians— 
Bust of William H. Sherwood to Be Unveiled 


-_-——— 


Chicago, Ill., June to, 1916, 
The past week in Chicago proved what might be called 
week. What was said to be the 


America marched through the 


parade and convention” 
largest parade ever held in / 
streets from nine o'clock last Saturday morning until the 
Men and women marched all 
day long an Michigan boulevard—in fact all the streets in 
the loop district—were gorgeously decorated with “Old 
Glory.” The staff of the Musicat Courter office witnessed 


the parade from its windows, which face Michigan avenue. 


same hour in the evening. 


Ihe official count of the paraders amounted to over 130,000, 

Monday evening, June 5, the first woman's political 
party in history was launched at the National Woman's 
Party convention at the Blackstone Theatre. On Wednes- 


day the national Republican convention opened at the Coli- 
and five thousand courageous suffragettes marched- 
or rather, splashed—down the boulevard to the Coliseum 
through a continuous downpour on Wednesday afternoon 
The office force of the Musicat Courter enjoyed grand- 
eats in its windows for this march also. 


scum, 


stand ¢ 


Cadman’s Trio on Society of American Musicians’ 
Program 


Probably the most interesting feature on the sixth pro- 
gram of the series of cight Sunday afternoon chamber 
music concerts given under the auspices of the Society of 
American Musicians was Charles Wakefield Cadman’s trio 
in D major. The trio is another gem from the pen of 
this gifted composer, and impressed by its originality, seri- 


ousness and sound musicianship, It is one of those com- 
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positions that have placed Cadman in the first rank of 
American composers. Day Williams, cellist; Ruth Ray, 
violinist, and Geneva Chacey, pianist, gave the work a 
praiseworthy rendition and both composition and _ per- 
formers were tendered a warm reception. Especially de- 
serving of praise is the artistic piano playing of Miss 
Chacey, a talented pupil of Carolyn Willard, who, by the 
way, had arranged the program for this occasion. Miss 
Chacey’s playing is of the serious type that leads to success 
and undoubtedly her future will be a brilliant one. Miss 
Ray is a young violinist who always does especially good 
work and this occasion was no exception to the rule, The 
balance of the program, which contained, among other 
things, a quartet in G major by Fibich (given at this con- 
cert its first performance in Chicago), was not heard. 


Will Unveil William H. Sherwood Bust 


Tuesday, June 20, at four o'clock, a bust of William H. 
Sherwood will be unveiled at the Chicago Historical Mu- 
seum, 632 North Dearborn street. The speakers will be 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, John J. Hattsteadt and Walter 
Spry, prominent Chicago musicians. 


Carl D. Kinsey Will Manage Series 


Under the management of Carl D, Kinsey, a new series 
of concerts is announced for the 1916-17 season. There 
will be twenty-six concerts given on Wednesday mornings 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre. Those already announced to ap- 
pear are Christine Miller, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Reed 
Miller, Nevada van der Veer, Burton Thatcher, Arthur 
Middleton, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Carl Cochems, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Henriette Wakefield, Fischer Quartet, 
John B, Miller, Leo Ornstein and Germaine Schnitzer. 


Mary Wood Chase School Children’s Concert 


At the annual children’s concert of the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Musical Arts given Saturday afternoon, 
June 10, at Lyon & Healy Recital Hall, some thirty-two 
students gave excellent accounts of themselves, reflecting 
much credit on the school at which they are taught. Works 
by Martin, Hiller, Rogers, Gaynor, Seybold, Adams, 


Giebel, Aldrich, Kohlsaa Kohlsaat, David, Burgmueller, Swift Swift, 
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ist University, 


Dean of Vocal Department Southern Method- 
Residence Oriental Hotel 


Mokrejs, Seebroeck, Hall Lynes, Grant-Schaffer, Weidig, 
Schumann, Kullak, Gurlitt, Borowski, Emory, Tschaikow- 
sky, Poldini, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Torjussen, Schutt and 
MacDowell were played in a manner which reflected dili- 
gent and serious training. The children did themselves 
well and their instructors were proud. 


Annual Festival of Civic Music Association 


The Civic Music Association’s annual spring festival was 
held last Sunday afternoon at the Harrison Technical High 
School. Five civic music adult choruses, six civic music 
children choruses, the American Symphony Orchestra and 
a soloist participated in an interesting program. This fes- 
tival brought to an auspicious close the Civic Music As- 
sociation’s third year. 


Louise St. John Westervelt Directs Convention Chorus 


Louise St. John Westervelt, the energetic baton wielder. 
directed a large chorus of women’s voices at the conven- 
tion of the National Women’s Party, at the Blackstone 
Theatre on Monday and Tuesday evenings. This chorus— 
the basis of which was the Columbia School chorus, women 
from the Sherman Park Chorus (both of which Miss 
Westervelt is the director), groups from the Teachers’ 
Chorus, pupils from the Chicago Musical College, and 
others—was gotten together and rehearsed for the purpose 
under Miss Westervelt’s able direction. Patriotic songs, 
of course, made up the program, such as “March of the 
Women,” by Ethel Smyth; “Daughters of Freedom,” writ- 
ten especially for this convention by Frances Frothing- 
ham, and “Song of the Three Women,” words by Sara 
Bard Field, to music of the “Marseillaise.” 


Whitney Tew’s Studio Will Remain Open During 
Summer 


With the exception of the month of. August, Whitney 
Tew will continue giving instructions in tone work, Han- 
delian traditions, operatic roles and the style of classical 
songs throughout the summer months at his studios, 612-14 
Fine Arts Building. Mr. Tew will go to Palisades Park, 
Mich., in August, where he will give lessons, besides taking 
a little recreation. 


Arthur Burton’s Pupil’s Success 


Mrs. Joy F. Koklhaas, soprano, pupil of Arthur Burton, 
sang at the Western Avenue M. E. Church for the Memo- 
rial Sunday exercises, Sunday morning, May 28, and at 
the Leavitt Street Congregational Church in the evening. 


American Conservatory Commencement Week 


For the week beginning June 12 the American Consery- 
atory has arranged some interesting events. 

Tuesday evening, June 13, the Pyre School of Dramatic 
Art and Expression will give Sheridan’s “School for Scan- 
dal” at Central Music Hall, with a cast consisting exclu- 
sively of female members of the department under the 
direction of Walton Pyre. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 14, a reception will be ten- 
dered the members of this year’s Post Graduate, Graduat- 
ing and Teachers’ Certificate classes, the Alumni Associa- 
tion and members of the Faculty by the president, John 
J. Hattstaedt, and Mrs. Hattstaedt at the main parlors, 
Auditorium Hotel. 

The thirtieth annual commencement concert and exer- 
cises will take place at the Auditorium Friday evening, 
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Leading Fonducter, Chicago Grand Opera feseclation; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden er. i Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
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CHICAGO PREPAREDNESS PARADE, JUNE 3, 1916. 
Photo taken from windows of Musicat Courter offices, The large building is the Art Institute. 


June 16. A full orchestra under Adolf Weidig will accom- 
pany the soloists. The Graduating and Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate classes will be the largest in the Conservatory’s his- 
tory, numbering two hundred and thirty. 


Some Isabel Richardson Appearances During Past 
Season 


Isabel Richardson, the young dramatic soprano, who has 
just finished a most successful season, had an unusual 
number of Chicago appearances to her credit. Among 
them may be noted: Illinois Colony “Club, September 20, 
Chicago; Fine Arts Building, October 1, Chicago; North 
Shore Choral Association, November 12, Chicago; Wau- 
kesha, Wis., November 15, Women’s Musical Club; Fine 
Arts Building assembly room, November 23, Chicago; 
North Shore Choral Association, January 16, Chicago; 
recital, Central Music Hall, February 6, Chicago; Illinois 
Athletic Club, February 10, Chicago; Chicago Chora! So- 
ciety, February 14, Chicago; Chicago Choral Society, Feb- 
ruary 20, Chicago; Lake View Musical Society, February 
21, Chicago; St. Cecilia Society, March 14, Kenton, Ohio; 
Coliseum, March 30, Chicago; musicale, April 7, Evanston, 
Ill,; Hotel La Salle, April 17, Chicago; North Shore Choral 
Association, April 23, Chicago; Illinois Athletic Club, May 
4, Chicago; recital, May 5, Macomb, IIl.; North Shore 
Congregational Church, May 12, Chicago; “The Creation,” 
May 15, Union City, Mich. 


Chicago Musical College News 


For more than twenty-five years Judge Richard S. Tut- 
hill has awarded the medals and conferred degrees at the 
annual commencement exercises of the Chicago Musical 
College. This year Judge Tuthill will celebrate his own 
quarter centennial as the principal speaker and the college 
will celebrate its semi-centennial at the annual commence- 
ment concert to bé given in the Auditorium Theatre Sat- 
urday evening, June 17. Diamond medal winners and 
artist students will appear as soloists with seventy-five 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Karl 
Reckseh and the college chorus of 125 voices under the 
direction of H. R. Detweiler. 

The annual summer term and special normal session 
will open in the Chicago Musical College Monday, June 
26 and continue for five weeks ending July 29. 

Meetings of the preparatory and advanced piano teachers 
of the Chicago Musical College were held last week. Con- 
certos for the upper classes and detailed arrangements for 
teaching during the new school years were perfected. 

The Chicago Musical College has added a course in 
motion picture acting under one of the best known Ameri- 
can experts in this line of work. The classes will begin 
Monday, June 26. 


Orchestra Hall Cinema-Concerts 


The success with which the Cinema concerts at Orchestra 
Hall are meeting must be gratifying to the management. 
With pictures of a high order, an orchestra under the ex- 
cellent direction of Arthur Dunham and a musical attrac- 
tion each week, the success is but justified. During the 
week beginning June 5, a quartet consisting of Naomi 
Nazor, soprano; Mina Hager, contralto; Robert Ball, bass, 
and Arthur Platz, tenor, pleased greatly with renditions 
of “Doan’ Yo’ Cry, Ma’ Honey,” the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto” and Wilson’s “Carmena” waltz. The orchestra, 
under its leader, was heard to excellent advantage in von 
Suppe’s “Beautiful Galatea” overture and Rubinstein’s 
“Cavalry Trot.” 


Hamlin Discontinues Herald Articles for Summer 


The entertaining and instructive articles appearing each 
Sunday in the Chicago Herald on vocal study and kin- 


dred subjects, and written by that authoritative artist, 
George Hamlin, have been discontinued until September 1. 


Bergey’s Present Pupils in Recital 


As is usual when Mr. and Mrs, Theodore S. Bergey pre- 
sent their pupils in recital, a very large gathering filled 
Lyon & Healy Hall Sunday afternoon, June 4, when Irving 
Engel, pianist, assisted by Josephine Fuchs-Ashton, so- 
prano; Leslie Voightmann, tenor, and Hal Burr, baritone, 
furnished the program. In his selections—consisting of 
Bach’s prelude and fugue No. 2, Beethoven's “Pathetique” 
sonata, op. 13, Chopin’s nocturne, and etudes op. 10, No. 1, 
3 and 12, Rubinstein’s etude No. 4 and the Liszt rhapsodie 
No. 6—Mr. Engel demonstrated beyond doubt that he is a 
brilliant and serious pianist, who should go far along the 
road that leads to success. At each new hearing Mr. Engel 
makes evident this fact, which is the result of careful and 
diligent training attained under the able tutelage of Mrs. 
Bergey. Mrs. Fuchs-Ashton’s lovely soprano voice of deli- 
cate quality and excellent range was displayed to advantage 
in numbers by Handel, La Forge and Kaun. The duets 
from “La Favorita” and “Barber of Seville” were ef- 
fectively sung by Mr. Voightmann and Mr. Burr. Another 
success was registered for the Bergey Chicago Opera 
School at this recital. 


Walter Spry Music School 


The engagement is announced of Ernest Toy, the em- 
inent Australian violinist and teacher, as head of the violin 
department. Mr. Toy pursued his higher studies in Berlin 
with Prof. Gustave Hollaender and toured extensively in 
Europe and this country, besides holding a prominent posi- 
tion as a teacher, 

The commencement concert of the Walter Spry Music 
School will take place Thursday evening, June 15, at Fine 
Arts Recital Hall. 


Hanna Butler’s Activities 


Hanna Butler, soprano, sang at Cambridge, Ill., for the 
Woman’s Club on Friday, June 9, giving a varied pro- 
gram of English, French, German, Norwegian, Swedish 
and Italian with assisting artists. Mrs. Butler.was also 
the soloist at the South Shore Country Club, June 11, 
singing a group of English songs, French chansons and 
the polonaise from “Mignon.” 


Bush Conservatory Notes 


Pupils of Julie Rivé-King gave a studio recital on 
Wednesday, June 7, at 3.30 p. m. 

Grace Stewart Potter conducted her interpretation class 
on Thursday, June 8, 

Friday evening, June 9, a students’ recital was given at 
Bush Conservatory recital hall. 

The commencement exercises of Bush Conseravtory to 
be held in the Bush Temple Theatre are as follows: 

Wednesday, June 14, 10 a. m.—Miscellaneous musical program. 

Wednesday evening, June 14, 8.15 p. m.—School of expression of 
Bush Conservatory. 

Thursday, June 15, 10 a. m.—Miscellaneous musical program. 

Thursday evening, June 15, 8.15 p. m.—Miscellaneous musical 
program. 

Friday evening, June 16, 8.15 p. m.—Final concert with orchestra. 

Saturday evening, June 17, 8.30 p. m.—Closing concert of juvenile 
department. 


Five weeks’ summer normal will begin June 26. The 
entire faculty will be teaching during the summer session 
and many of the instructors will continue their teaching 
throughout the entire summer. 

Robert Yale Smith, of the Bush Conservatory, has been 
in great demand this season and has been engaged as 
accompanist for the following artists with whom he will 
appear in a number of recitals: Charles W. Clark, bari- 
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It gave us great pleasure to hear again the noble voice 
of Lucile Lawrence, whom we recollect having sung 
smaller parts here in former years and who has now re 
turned to our shores, vocally matured and the possessor 
of a magnificent voice. Her powerful soprano often 
floated above the ensemble.—Staats-Zeitung, June 5, 1916. 


To give an account of Miss Lawrerice’s vocal attain- 
ments from an outdoor hearing at the distance of fifty 
yards would be hardly fair. It may be said, however, that 
she has a powerful voice and that its quality sounded ad 
mirable. She has a dramatic style of delivery and put 
feeling into her singing—New York Herald, June 5, 
1916. 

Miss Lawrence, whose appearance was virtually an 
American debut, showed a voice of good volume, range 
and quality, and considerable intelligence in its use 
Evening Mail, June 5, 1916. 


Obviously, it would be impossible to form a conclusive 
estimate of Miss Lawrence's ability. ‘She had to bear an 
exceedingly difficult test in making her first public appear 
ance before an American audience, since she won a place 
on the Italian operatic stage. To judge from the power 
of her middle register, however, and the floating reson 
ance of her high tones the American soprano is likely to 
find her way once more into the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she began her career modestly in the 
regime of Conried.—New York Press, June 5, 1916 


Miss Lawrence, an American who has made her entire 
career in Europe, revealed a good dramatic soprano voice 
and a knowledge of style.—The Sun, June 5, 1916. 


Lucile Lawrence, an American soprano with a fine 
voice, was making her home debut.—The World, June 5, 
1916, 


Lucile Lawrence's clear soprano voice rang out well, 
especially in the higher notes.—The Evening Telegram, 
June 5, 1916, 


Miss Lawrence aroused a desire to hear in more favor 
able circumstances a voice that seems to have developed 
admirably during her long absence in Europe. The 
Globe, June 5, 1916. 


Miss Lawrence, an American, who has made her entire 
career in Europe, revealed a good dramatic voice and a 
knowledge of style—New York Commercial, June 5, 
1916, 


Lucile Lawrence’s performance was a distinct success 
Morning Telegraph, June 5, 1916. 


Within the limitation of the unlimited space of open 
air surrounding them, the solo singers accomplished their 
important tasks creditably.—New York Evening Journal 
June 5, 1916. 


Miss Lawrence proved to have a voice of powerful tim 
bre, which at times she used effectively and at times did 
not.—New York Tribune, June 5, 1916. 
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tone; James Goddard of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and Evan Williams, tenor. 

Hinshaw Conservatory to Enter Chautauqua and 

Lyceum Field 

A number of pupils who will receive diplomas this sea- 
son at the Hinshaw Conservatory commencement, June 
22, at the Central Music Hall, have been engaged to ap- 
pear in Chautauqua and Lyceum work in companies or- 
ganized and owned by the Conservatory management. 
John Arno Hinshaw, manager of the Conservatory, and 
also the Hinshaw Bureau Agency, is organizing the fol- 
lowing companies to appear this summer and the coming 
winter: the Hinshaw Light Opera Singers, a company 
of nine people booked by the Chautauqua Managers’ As- 
sociation, the Hinshaw Conservatory Opera Company, 
booked by the Chicago Civic Bureau and the Chicago 
Light Opera Company, booked by the Century Lyceum 
Bureau. The majority of the singers of these organiza- 
tions will be graduate pupils of Marvin Hinshaw, di- 
rector of the vocal department. The Conservatory man- 
agement is planning to conduct a sufficient number of con- 
cert and operatic companies to supply engagements for 
their pupils as rapidly as they become competent. 


Notes 
Preparatory to commencement, Rella Rusnak, a young 
pianist under the tutelage ‘of Eleanor F. Godfrew, ap- 


peared in recital at College Lecture Hall, June 5. The 
young artist offered numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
MacDowell and Grieg. Eleanor Godfrey supplied the 
orchestral parts of the Beethoven concerto at the second 
piano, 

A regular monthly meeting of the American Guild of 
Violinists (Chicago chapter) was held Friday evening, 
June 9, at Kuntz-Remmler’s. The program consisted of 
the quartet “Romance”, by Hellmesberger, a group of 
songs given by Stanley Deacon, baritone, and “Serenade 


Humoristique” (Leonard). Jeannette Cox. 





Kaltenborn Data 





Franz Kaltenborn, violinist and conductor, led the con- 
cert at The Mall, in Central Park, last Sunday afternoon. 
Among other numbers on the program were Weber's 
“Oberon” overture and the allegretto from Beethoven's 
seventh symphony. Mr. Kaltenborn also leads astring 
quartet which will be in its twenty-second season of activity 
next year, and intends to tour from October 9 to Decem- 


ber 1. 


Jacobs Re-engaged in Brooklyn 





Max Jacobs has been reappointed conductor of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra next season. Louis 
Strauss is president and Henry D. Frietag, secretary of the 
organization. This appointment is a gratifying and well 
deserved recognition of the thorough, conscientious and 
highly successful work which Mr. Jacobs has accomplished 
during the past season. 
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Elmer Wilson, who is well Saniek ka as ‘an organist and 
accompanist, gave a notable organ recital in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Malden on the evening of June 7. Mr. 
Wilson was assisted by a string quartet, as follows: Wil- 
liam Howard, first violin; Harry Grover, second violin; 
Dayton Henry, viola; Carl Webster, cello; There was an 
audience that filled the church to capacity. 

The program was well arranged and interesting through- 
out. Mr. Wilson performed these pieces: Selections from 
“Lohengrin” (Wagner), andante, “Symphony Pathetique” 
(Tschaikowsky), barcarolle (Offenbach), serenade (Flag- 
ler), largo (Handel), “Scherzo Symphonique” (Debat- 
Ponsan), “Kammenoi Ostrow” (Rubinstein), andantino 
(Lemare), “Christmas in Sicily” (Yon), minuet (Bocche- 
rini), “March Cortége” (Gounod). The ensemble num- 
bers were Adams’ overture for string quartet and organ 
and Rheinberger’s suite for organ, violin and cello. The 
quartet played “The Mill,” by Raff; andante cantabile, by 
Tschaikowsky, and an intermezzo by Mascagni. The en- 
tire recital was one of high artistic merit. Mr. Wilson is 
an exceptionally skillful organist, controlling his forces 
alike in both the delicate and powerful passages, The en- 
semble numbers were beautifully executed. 


Some Appearances of Elizabeth Siedhoff 


Recent appearances of Elizabeth Siedhoff, the popular 
young pianist and organist, include organ recitals at the 
Harvard Street Presbyterian Church and St. Luke’s Meth- 
odist Church on May 23 and 25, and piano recitals at the 
Woman's College Club and the Allen School for Girls on 
May 27 and June 5. Immediately after this last engage- 
ment, Miss Siedhoff left for Lockport, N. Y., where she 
was heard in a concert of the Community Chorus, John 
Lund, director, on the evening of June 8, Miss Siedhoff 
is a rarely gifted performer both on the piano and organ, 
and her work on each of the occasions mentioned was 
greatly appreciated. 

Willard Flint Scores Another Notable Success 


Among the soloists at the sixth annual music festival of 
the Montpelier (Vermont) Choral Society (Nelson P. 
Coffin, conductor) was Willard Flint, the celebrated bass- 
baritone. Mr. Flint was heard in “The Creation” with 
Marie Stoddart and Dan Deddoe, as well as in solo num- 
bers. Concerning his work, the Montpelier Evening Argus 
of May 25 comments as follows: “There is probably no 
greater oratorio artist in this country today than Willard 
Flint, of Boston, whose repeated performances in ‘The Cre- 
ation’ and ‘The Messiah’ have won for him a well deserved 
reputation, Having heard his unexampled rendition of the 
bass solos in ‘The Creation’ at the beginning of the pro- 
gram and again in the ‘Faust’ trio, there could be no doubt 
in the minds of those listening that here was a voice that 
one could not afford not to hear and hear again. If any 
further doubt remained in the minds of anyone, the execu- 
tion of Gounod’s ‘Vulcan Song’ by Mr. Flint, following 
the male chorus, served to dissipate this uncertainty and 
leave no room for any doubt whatever that it was their 
good fortune to be present at the only time Mr. Flint was 
to appear in their midst. Mention has been previously made 
in praise of his oratorio singing; it can safely be repeated 
without fear of even the slightest exaggeration. The ap- 
plause that followed this number gave Mr. Flint no choice 
but to respond with ‘Four Jolly Sailormen,’ by German, not 
only once, but twice before the audience was satisfied to 
allow him to retire.” 


“Pop” Concerts Continue to Draw Large Crowds 


The fifth week of the Symphony Hall “Pops” was as 
successful as the preceding weeks, the attendances contin- 
uing large. This was André Maquarre’s last week as con- 
ductor, and he presented several interesting special pro- 
grams. Monday, June 5, was “Norwegian Night,” and the 
orchestra was assisted by the Norwegian Singing Society, 
under A. Sutterud. Male choruses by Olsen, Paulsen, 
Kjerulf and Moller were performed. On Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Marshall, organ; Mr. Hoffman, violin, and Mr, Keller, 
cello, were soloists. Wednesday was “Brown University 
Night,” and the soloists of the preceding evening were 
again heart. Mr. Theodorowicz, violin, and Mr. Brooke, 
flute, were the soloists of Friday, and on Saturday Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Keller and Mr. Theodorowicz were again 
heard. The latter concert was Mr. Maquarre’s final ap- 
pearance this season. V. H. StRIcKLAND. 





Delightful Program Given at 
tog South Orange Musicale 


At a musicale given recently at the home of Mrs. Carl 
August Giese, in South Orange, N. J., the artists appearing 
were Carl Giese, pianist; Paul Petri, tenor ; Lillian Jeffreys 


Petri, pianist, and Florence Robrecht, soprano. Mr. Giese 
opened the program with Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi-Ostrow,” 
of which he gave a brilliant rendition. Later on, he was 
heard in a mazurka of Mason, which he played with equal 
success. Mr. Petri’s contributions to the program were © 
two songs by Rogers, “War” and “At Parting,” Homer’s 
“Requiem” and Gilbert’s “Pirate’s Song.” In these, Mr. 
Petri’s excellent tenor voice was shown to advantage, the 
beauty and clarity of his tone and diction delighting every 
one. He was enthusiastically applauded. Miss Robrecht 
is an artist pupil of Mr. Petri, and in her aria from 
“Madame Butterfly,” as well as in her groups of songs, she 
reflected much credit upon the excellence of her training. 
Her songs included Reichert’s “In the Time of Roses,” 
“IL Baccio” (Arditi) and “Night Hymn at Sea,” by 
Thomas. In addition to the sympathetic accompaniments, 
which added greatly to the success of the evening, Mrs. 
Petri played as solo numbers the Liszt arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and MacDowell’s 
“Witches’ Dance.” 

A large number of enthusiastic and appreciative music 
lovers formed an interested and discriminating audience. 





Bowes Summer School 





When Charles Bowes, the vocal teacher, returned from 
Paris to his native country at the beginning of the war, 
he was practically unknown in New York, for he is a 
native of California and nearly all his musical work had 
been done in that state. The capital reputation which he 
had made in Paris enabled him, however, to establish him- 
self with truly remarkable rapidity here. So much so that 
at the end of this, his second New York season, he was 
requested by his numerous pupils to continue his work 
through the summer. Not wishing to do this in the city, 
he has, as already announced in the Musica. Courter, 
determined to establish a summer school at Prouts Neck, 
Me. Since the announcement of this fact the original 
half dozen or so who contemplated going with him have 
increased to a list of about twenty, with several more hav- 
ing the matter under consideration. Mr. Bowes refers to 
his summer venture as the “Work and Play School” and, 
while demanding earnest work from those who accom- 
pany him, he is no less earnest in his determination to see 
that they will obtain the proper amount of recreation due 
in a summer vacation. The advance party will leave with 
Mr. Bowes on June 22. 

The list of those who will form the class is as follows: 
Alice Bingham, New York; Laura Browne, New York; 
Marion Clark, New York; L. J. Cross, Grand Forks, N. 
D.; Astride Fjalde, New York; Miss Fellawes Gordon, 
London Eng.; Carol Harriman, New York; Nellie L. 
Humphrey, Livonia, N. Y.; Mrs. R. E. Lee, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Eleanor Poehler, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss 
E. M. Peck, New York; Elsa Macwill, San Francisco; 
Eldora Stanford, Waco, Texas; Marie Tempest, London, 
Eng.; Ruth Winters, Tacoma, Wash.; Emmy Whalen, 
Vienna and New York; George Clark, New York; Lloyd 
Carpenter, Toronto, Canada; Walter Mitchell, New York; 
Gaston Sargent, London and New York, and Henry G. Ste- 
phens, and Frank Steen, New York, 





At Turin, Italy, Arturo Toscanini directed two concerts 
for the benefit of the musicians of the Turin Orchestra. 
His generous act was highly appreciated by the public, 
which crowded the hall on both occasions and awarded 
the director and players with a hurricane of applause. 
Turin was the first Italian city to recognize Toscanini’s 
ability as a conductor when he began as a young man. 
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RESULTS OF MME. 
MORRILL’S TEACHING 


Ethel Frank, Artist-Pupil, Wins Enthusiastic Praise 
From Boston Critics 








When Ethel Frank sang recently in Boston, music lovers 
and the press of that city were warm in the praise of her 
splendid singing. The daily papers remarked the excellent 
manner in which she employed her voice, the good 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
Well known vocal teacher, 


breath control and fluency of delivery which marked her 
work, her clear diction and polished phrasing, the voice 
resourceful in technical surety and in expression, her un- 
usual ability to sustain a tone or melodic thought, and her 
vocalism, “which has taken creditable account of the 
sources of vocal beauty.” Although Miss Frank was the 
recipient of these words of praise, many of them are due 
her teacher, Laura E. Morrill, for it was the latter who 
is responsible for the inculcation of these principles which 
make for the beauty of Miss Frank’s singing. 

And these are the words of praise which are applicable 
to all pupils of this distinguished vocal teacher. These 
are the qualities which she develops in the student from 
the very beginning of that pupil’s study with her. Under 
her skillful guidance the individual personality and scope 
of interpretation are developed to an unusual degree, and 
these very points have been prominent factors in the 
splendid success which has rewarded her efforts in ped- 


agogy. 





C. F. Carlson With Ohio Conservatory 


The Ohio Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, announces 
the engagement of the American composer, Charles Fred- 
erick Carlson, as a member of the faculty and associate 
musical director. 

Mr. Carlson is a musician of eminent attainments, broad 
and liberal culture, and has for the past twenty years been 
prominent as a musical educator. American by birth, his 
education began in this country and later was continued 
for some years in Europe under various great masters. As 
a composer he has become widely known to the musical 
world through his many songs published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipsic and New York, and through operatic 
and symphonic works. A recently completed symphonic 
prelude will be played by some of the symphony orchestras 
the coming season. 

David Bispham, after hearing Mr. Carlson’s concert mu- 
sic drama, “Enoch Arden,” wrote: “Your concert music 
drama, ‘Enoch Arden, is very original, interesting and 
beautiful; you certainly have an original style, and a mu- 
sical characteristic of your own; this work will interest 
singers, pianists and music lovers, I am sure.” 

Percy Hemus, the American baritone, of New York, who 
has chosen one of Mr. Carlson’s songs for his all American 
program, says: “I am deeply interested in your song, ‘Hear 
the Winds’; it is fully up to the Brahms standard and I 
am proud to sing it.” 

The American contralto, Christine Miller, who has be- 
come interested in Mr. Carlson’s songs, writes: “My dear 
Mr. Carlson, I am delighted with your song, ‘April,’ and 
shall take great pleasure in singing it. It is an unusually 
fine song, musicianly and cleverly done and very appealing 
from both the standpoint of the singer and the audience.” 

As a teacher of singing Mr. Carlson has made a large 
reputation. Mr. Carlson says: “Singing can be known as 
vocal art only when it is based, principally, upon correct 





breathing, and correct tone placement with artistic inter- 
pretation and diction.” One of his famous maxims is: 
“Those who sing high loudly, but cannot also sing high 
softly, cannot sing correctly.” 

The Ohio Conservatory of Music is to be congratulated 
on the addition of Mr. Carlson to its pedagogical staff. 





ANNUAL VON ENDE SCHOOL CONCERT 


Large New York Audience Applauds Artist-Students 
of Well Known Institution 


Despite the disagreeable weather, the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, was filled to over- 
flowing on Monday evening, June 5, the occasion being the 
annual concert of The von Ende School of Music. Not 
only was every available seat taken, but the adjacent cor- 
ridors were filled with those anxious to see and hear the 
pupils of this well known musical institution, But al- 
though the participants were classed as pupils of various 
members of the faculty, their work partook more of the 
nature of the artist-student. 

Grace Hollenback, pupil of Hans van den Burg, played 
the opening number, the Brahms rhapsody in G minor, 
with a technical ease and interpretative ability which au- 
gurs well for her future. Owing to the tardy arrival of 
Cecile Heller, Alfred Newman played the Chopin scherzo 
in B minor as the second number on the program and fol- 
lowing Miss Heller’s group he was heard in the Liszt 
paraphrase on Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” This youngster—he 
is evidently still in his early ’teens—won the gold medal 
in the piano. department, and his splendid technical pro- 
ficiency and remarkable interpretations showed him to be 
a pupil worthy his distinguished teacher, Sigismond Sto- 
jowski. 

Each of the four vocalists on the program is a pupil of 
Adrienne Remenyi-von Ende and without exception they 
reflected credit upon their teacher. Miss Heller sang 
Bruch’s “Ave Maria,” Liszt’s “Die Lorelei” and Jensen’s 
“Am Ufer des Manzanares,” displaying a well trained 
soprano voice. Ursula Mellish sang the aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” Hollman’s “Chanson d’Amour” and 
MacFadyen’s “Spring Singing.” The effectiveness of the 
Hollman number was greatly enhanced by the excellent 
cello obligato played by James Liebling. Rosamond 
Young, whose voice is unusually rich and full, sang the 
romance of Marguerite from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” in which the English horn obligato was played 
by C. Addimando. Miss Young’s other numbers were 
“Die Trommel!l Geruehret” (Beethoven), “Er der Herr- 
lichste von Allen’ (Schumann) and the ever popular 
“Zueignung” of Strauss. By way of diversion Bemberg’s 
gruesome story of Death, “Ballade du Desespere,” was 
given by Ottilie Schillig, soprano; Ernest Perrin, reader ; 
Lucille Collette, violin, and James Liebling, cello, with 
Richard Epstein at the piano. Although the signal hon- 
ors go to Miss Schillig and Mr. Perrin, each individual is 
deserving of special praise for the splendid ensemble ef- 
fects which were obtained. Miss Schillig was also heard 
in “La Procession” (Franck), “Soir Paen” (Hiie) and 
Georges’ “Hymne au Soleil.” Her singing is that of the 
thorough artist and the enthusiastic applause which re- 
warded her efforts bore evidence to the appeal which her 
interpretations invariably contained. 

Phyllida Ashley, pupil of Mr. Stojowski, played the 
“Pagodes” of Debussy, a composition by her teacher, “By 
the Brookside,” and concluded her group with a brilliant 
rendition of Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique.” 
Nicholas Garagusi, in the Vieuxtemps concerto No. 5 (in 
one movement), showed himself a pupil of whom Arthur 
Hartmann, the distinguished violinist, may well be proud. 
His bowing was excellent, his tone large and full and his 
entire performance showed the guiding hand of the 
master. 

Roxane von Ende, pupil of Tadeusz de Jarecki, de- 
lighted the audience with a series of plastic studies, which 
were done to the music of Moszkowski’s “Serenade,” the 
Chopin preludes in E minor and C major. Little Miss 
von Ende made a graceful and charming figure and her 
interpretations were novel as well as individual. 

A special word of praise is due Alice M. Shaw, who 
was at the piano for Miss von Ende, as well as a num- 
ber of others during the course of the evening. Her ac- 
companiments were unusually sympathetic and added 
materially to the artistic ensemble. 

Following a brief address (which delighted every one, 
both because “brevity is the soul of wit,” as the old say- 
ing goes, and because the hour was getting late) by Dr, 
Luther Halsey Gulick, the medals were presented. Those 
receiving these marks of special commendation were as 
follows: Piano department—Gold medal, Alfred New- 
man, New Haven, Conn.; silver medal, Grace Hollenback, 
Reading, Pa.; bronze medal, Michael de Trinis, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; special honorable mention, Rose Beck and Bernard 
Kessner, of New York. Singing department—Gold medal, 
Ursula Mellish, New York; silver medal, Laura Nemeth, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bronze medal, Bernice Muller, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Violin department—Special honorable mention, 


Helen Vogel, New York, and Harold Micklin, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y.; bronze medal, Tibor von Serley, New York. 
Theory department—Silver medal, Luisa Morales-Macedo, 
Peru, S. A.; bronze medal, Annie P. Oates, Henderson- 
ville, N. C. Miss Oates also received the bronze medals 
in the departments of history of music literature and art, 
and attendance. 

Among the interested listeners the casual observer 
noticed Dr, Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who, seated in a box, appeared to be 
enjoying himself immensely. Others present were Count 
and Countess Rittberg, Frank L. Young, Max Jacobs, Wil- 
helm Augstein, Baroness Rottenthal, etc. 





A Bell Pupil Sings 

Charles Cameron Bell, the San Antonio, Tex., tenor and 
teacher, has produced particularly brilliant results with 
some of his gifted pupils. One such, Madeline Sanders, 
contralto, was presented in a fashionable recital recently 
by Mr. Bell at his tastefully appointed home. A reliable 
account of the occasion has it that the young artist “pos- 
sesses a rare voice, rich in color and tonal beauty, very like 
some of the famous English voices. Her poise is good,” 
continues the report, “her enunciation clear and even and 
‘method’ in her work never obtrudes itself unpleasantly on 
her listeners. She gave a concert program in the manner 
and with the ease of a finished artist. The voice is sure 
and reliable to a remarkable degree. In a Buononcini aria 


Miss Sanders displayed ‘tradition’ in her absolutely correct 
reading and phrasing. A group in English was dictioned 
and delivered beautifully. ‘Thora,’ by Adams, was handled 
A ‘St. Paul’ excerpt had wonderful 


in a masterful manner. 





CHARLES CAMERON BELL, 
Tenor and teacher, 


power and intensity in the rendering. An ‘Orpheus’ 
(Gluck) aria, a tremendous song, requires the breadth and 
style of an experienced artist, but Miss Sanders’ training 
had been such that she encompassed the selection grandly. 
The program closed with two Mendelssohn duets. Here 
we saw and heard what is known as team work. Miss 
Sanders and Mr. Bell sang like one voice. There scarcely 
could, have been a happier ending for a most enjoyable 
recital. The congratulations, both for pupil and instructor, 
were spontaneous and profuse. There must be a future 
in that contralto voice, as it is in good hands. San An- 
tonio is proud to count as its own such a modest, gifted 
and hard working young artist.” 

Mr. Bell has some urgent offers to sing in the East 
this summer and he may decide to undertake the journey 
and give himself up to concert touring during his vacation. 





Pupil of Frances Rogers Wins Scholarship 


The Yale School of Music, New Haven, Conn., of which 
Horatio Parker is dean, has awarded a scholarship of $125 
to George L. Scheffler, baritone, of New Haven. Mr. 
Scheffler is a pupil of Francis Rogers, the well-known New 
York vocal teacher and singer. 





Brooklyn Fraternal Association of Musicians 





Arthur Scott Brook was elected president of the Brook- 
lyn Fraternal Association of Musicians for the coming 
year, at the annual meeting held on June 6, 
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BELLE GOTTSCHALK AS 
ELEVENTH HOUR SUBSTITUTE 


Soprano Rescues Jersey Festival Programs on Two 
Successive Evenings 

When Jersey City held its first music festival, May 9, 10 
and 11, one of the unprogrammed events was the two ap- 
pearances of Belle Gottschalk, the talented American 
soprano, The opening night was known as “American” 
night, the soloists to be Anna Case, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Upera Company, and Merle Alcock, the well-known 
contralto, Everything was moving smoothly and things 
iooked promising for the initial concert when, that after- 
noon, Conductor C, Mortimer Wiske was notified that 
Miss Case would be unable to appear. The feeling of con- 
ternation which seized Conductor Wiske is known only 
to those who have been placed in a similar position. Miss 
Gottschalk, who also claims New Jersey as her home state, 
substituted for Miss Case and, as the Hudson Observer 
remarks, “she was warmly greeted by the audience and 
her rich soprano voice scored such a big hit with the audi- 
ence that the disappointment was quickly forgotten.” In 
speaking of Miss Gottschalk’s rendition of the “Bird” aria 
from “Pagliacci,” the same paper said: “Her appearance 
was greeted with a touch of coolness on the part of the 
audience, which rapidly changed to admiration, and at the 
conclusion of the song the applause lasted for some time. 
The number was admirably presented and the sweet, bird- 
like notes showed Miss Gottschalk’s voice to the best ad- 





vantage.” 

In addition to her solo numbers, Miss Gottschalk was 
called upon to sing the solo portions of Bornschein’s 
“Onowa,” a new work, without rehearsal, and her singing 
was very creditable, “It was in her solos that she gave 
the audience such great pleasure,” states the Jersey Journal. 
“She has a voice of rare quality, which she knows how 
to use, It is exceptionally sweet and pure.” 

In the Evening Review of Bayonne, N. J., there appears 
this paragraph: “When it was announced that Belle Gott- 
schalk, of the Boston Opera Company, would substitute 
for Miss Case, the applause that followed was an attest 
to Miss Gottschalk’s popularity. * * * Her stage pres- 
ence was most pleasing.” The same paper spoke also of 
her “rich, brilliant soprano voice, full of power and ex- 
pression.” 

Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was unable to appear the following evening, and 
again Miss Gottschalk stepped gracefully into the breach, 
singing “One Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly,” in the 
quartet from “Martha” ard the parts allotted to the 
soprano soloist in Schumann’s “Faust.” In addition to the 
headline, which read “Substitute Proves Satisfactory,” the 
Hudson Observer said, “Miss Gottschaflk’s appearance was 
the signal for an outburst of applause, which she graciously 
acknowledged,” According to the Jersey Journal, “the com- 
mittee had asked Belle Gottschalk to come for a second 
appearance, and that she won her audience the night before 
was very evident by the reception she received.” As an 
encore she sang “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” in a 
manner which resulted in more applause and recalls, 

May 18 and 19 the Keene (N. H.) Chorus Club held its 
fifteenth annual spring festival, under the direction of 
Nelson P. Coffin, At the opening concert Miss Gottschalk 
sang a group of songs which included “Minon” (Tosti), 
“The Call of Radha” (Ware), “I Will Await Thee” (Clark) 
and Mrs. Beach’s “June.” In these numbers she had ample 
opportunity to display the beauty of her voice and the clar- 
ity of her diction, She also sang the soprano solos in 
Gounod’s motet, “Gallia,” with the high school chorus and 
orchestra, She established herself firmly in the regard of 
those music lovers who heard her, and her work at the 
second concert was accorded the warm praise which it 
merited, This latter appearance was as soloist in the per- 
formance of scenes from Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson.” 

During the past season, Miss Gottschalk scored genuine 
success in various portions of the country where she ap- 
peared as a member of the Boston Grand Opera Company. 
Previous to her operatic appearances in this country Miss 
Gottschalk was a favorite in that field of endeavor abroad, 
both in Germany and Russia, Among the roles in which 
she has been particularly successful are those of Elsa in 
“Lohengrin,” the Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Micaela in “Carmen,” Marguerite in 
“Faust,” ete. 

But with all her success, Miss Gottschalk is a charming 
American girl, delightfully unaffected and filled with an 
earnest desire and capacity for good, hard work. 





Miss Friedberg Entertains Club Women 





An interesting musical tea was given by Annie Fried- 
berg recently in the beautiful New York studios of Nana 
Genovese, in honor of the various representatives of the 
musical clubs of America who were present in New York, 
attending the biennial of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
By a singular coincidence, eight different states were rep- 





resented among the guests and the artists introduced by 
Miss Friedberg represented eight different nations. A de- 
lightful musical program was furnished by Nana Genovese, 
soprano; Adele Kreuger, soprano; Marian Veryl, soprano, 
and Heinrich Meyn, baritone, who were heafd in French, 
English and German songs. An interesting feature was 
Miss Veryl’s singing of the latest song from the pen of 
Fritz Kreisler. Maurice La Farge, at the piano, played the 
accompaniments in a most artistic manner. 

Among the visiting clubwomen present were: Mrs. E. 
H. Brush, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. C. Potter, Southampton, 
N. Y.; Mrs. W. S. Mitchell, Boston, Mass.; Mrs, A. B. 
Porter, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. C. Gilbert Wells, president 
Burlington Musical Club, Burlington, Ia.; Mrs. W. D. 
Steele, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. J. Arthur Edge, Lexington, Ky.; 
Mrs, James O. Dickens, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. David Allen Cambell, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. K. H. Jones, state vice-president, Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

Artists present included Marcia van Dresser, Toto Nor- 
man, Eleanore Cochran, Rosina van Dyck, Matja Niessen- 
Stone, Carl Friedberg, Herman Sandby, Wassily Besekir- 
sky, etc. 





Welcome News 


The announcement that Joseph Regneas will teach this 
summer, has been received with pleasure and satisfaction 
by many professional singers and vocal instructors, who 
will spend parts of their vacation in New York. 

Mr. Regneas naturally can accept only a small number 





JOSEPH REGNEAS, 
Noted New York vocal instructor. 


of those applying, and those securing appointments may 
well feel themselves fortunate. 

It often occurs that students come great distances to 
New York to work with this master, and are greatly dis- 
appointed by his inability to accept them; the uninitiated 
do not know that they must secure their time before 
arriving. 

Mr. Regneas’ large and airy studios at 135 West 
Eightieth street, are ideal for summer work. 





Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Pupils’ Recital 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell, voice specialist, gave another of 
her interesting pupils’ song recitals at her residence-studio, 
130 West Ninety-seventh street, New York, before a large 
and interested audience, and again demonstrated her abil- 
ity as a teacher of bel canto. 

The program opened with “Rose Time” (Hadley), sung 
by Florence Angus, who later gave “Joy of the Morning” 
(Ware) and “April” (Harris). Ida Nethercott rendered 
“The Spring Has Come” (White), “Slumber Song” (De 
Koven) and “Ferry, Ahoy!” (Bremer). Gaynor’s “Slum- 
ber Boat” and “When Love Is Kind,” Old English, were 
well produced by Nora Sorg; Elizabeth Got’s numbers 
were “When Love Is Done” (McLean) and “Rose in the 
Bud” (Foster). Mrs, D. M. Bull sang “Non e ver” (Mat- 
tei), “Ah, Love, But a Day” (Beach) and “You and I” 
(Lehmann). Vedah Howland’s vocal numbers consisted 
of “The Sweetest Day’ (Morin), “Cuckoo” (Lehmann) 
and “The Last Hour” (Kramer). Mr. Galo sang Met- 
calf’s “Absent” and “La Spagnola” (Chiara). Marguerite 
Katscher rendered two piano solos, “Prelude” E minor 
(MacDowell) and “Valse” (Chopin), receiving much ap- 
plause for her artistic playing. Greatly to the delight of 
those present Mme, Haggerty-Snell contributed a vocal 
number. 

After the recital the hostess served refreshments. 


Pilzer Delights All Audiences 





While on tour with the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Josef Stransky, conductor, Maximilian Pilzer, vio- 
linist, delighted the audiences wherever he appeared. 
“Few violinists, indeed, have scored a greater success in 
this city than Maximilian Pilzer, who was the soloist in 
in this concerto,” is the opinion of the Daily Oklahoman. 
“There was something sincere, unaffected and entirely 
persuasive in the appeal of the artist, who seemed to 
merge his own personality into the work as a whole. A 
ravishing tone, pure, round, mellow, sweet and vibrant 
characterized his playing. Round after round of applause 
finally brought him to the point of playing a charming 
composition of his own.” 

At the concert in Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. Pilzer played 
a polonaise with delightful effect. According to the Daily 
Times, “his technic was wonderful and he played with 
exquisite touch and expression,” and the News declared 
“his playing is full of warmth and feeling.” He scored 
a similar success in Memphis, Tenn., where he was heard 
in the “Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns. “Maximilian 
Pilzer followed with fine violin solo, playing Saint-Saéns’ 
‘Danse Macabre’ with deep feeling and unusual technic. 
His playing was a revelation to local music lovers and he 
covered himself with full honors,” said the Scimeter News 
of that city, and the Commercial Appeal added as it quota: 
“This number has never been so well given here. Mr. 
Pilzer’s deep, resonant tone, his virile bowing and simple 
fingering of this weird number brought forth the ap- 
plause of all the audience.” The Birmingham, Ala., Age- 
Herald spoke of his solo as being “one of the most delight- 
ful features of the program.” 





Friar Spalding Turns Comedian 





Albert Spalding, the famous American violinist, who 
has been the bright particular star and the artistic sen- 
sation of the Friars’ Club All-Star Frolic tour, turned 
comedian last week and played a speaking part in the 
Frolic. According to out of town papers Mr. Spalding 
was successful as an actor, thus proving his unusual ver- 
satility. One of the Detroit dailies in reviewing the per- 
formance said: “Ye gods! A world famous violin vir- 
‘tuoso, as the interlocutor of a minstrel show. But such 
are the exigencies of art (when it is done in the club 
spirit), and Spalding was a complete success.” 

When Sam H. Harris was compelled to return to New 
York on business, George M. Cohan asked Mr. Spalding 
if he would play Harris’ part, to which he readily agreed. 
In his histrionic work he manifested another phase of 
his early training, namely, that of actor, for it is not gen- 
erally known that during the period of time he was 
studying violin with Lefort in Paris he was a member 
of the Comedie Frangaise and also of the Opera Comique, 
and also earlier in Florence, Italy, of the Pergola The- 
atre, where his training in stage deportment and acting 
gave him that ease, grace and repose on the concert stage 
which have been so much commented upon. He also is 
an accomplished pianist and baritone singer, and proved 
to be one of the most useful and popular members of the 
entire organization during the tour which the Friars made 
for the purpose of raising money to pay for their new 
‘club house. Of course Mr. Spalding is a Friar. 





Mrs. Cowen to Manage Mrs. MacDowell 





Gertrude F, Cowen announced a piece of late “stop 
press” news to a Musicat Courter reporter as follows: 
“IT am to have the management of Mrs. MacDowell’s re- 
cital work from now on, and, in view of the type of 
woman she is herself, the wonderful message she imparts, 
and her great and undeniable success in her work, I really 
feel honored and happy in this connection which I know 
will spell artistic and financial success, both for myself and 
the MacDowell Memorial Association cause—via Mrs. 
MacDowell and her inimitable work.” 





Death of Herman Straubel 





Herman Straubel, who played the double bass with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra for many years, died 
on Monday, in Montclair, N, J., at the home of a daughter, 
whom he was visiting. He had lived in Brooklyn for forty- 
five years. Mr. Straubel was born in Germany eighty 
years ago, and came to New Yok as a boy. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two sons and two daughters, 





Fruttchey’s “New York” 





Frank Fruttchey, the Detroit composer, lecturer and or- 
ganist, has written a series of piano compositions called 
“American Nights.” One of the number is a piece called 
“New York,” which was played successfully by Rudolph 
Ganz before the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
about a year ago. Pianists should become acquainted with 
Mr. Fruttchey’s striking and very original work. 
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Mme. Van der Veer Is a Firmly 
Established Contralto 





Nevada Van der Veer, American contralto, of whom the 
New York Evening Sun said, “of the solos, the best liked 
were Nevada Van der Veer’s contralto,” in reference to 
an appearance of this gifted artist with the New York Ora- 
torio Society recently concluded a season, notable for its 
triumphs, 

At the performance of “Aida,” given by the Festival 
Chorus at Schenectady, N. Y., recently, Mme. Van der 
Veer demonstrated her ability as an operatic artist, singing 
the role of Amneris with great success. According to the 
Schenectady Union-Star, “Mme. Van der Veer is so firmly 
established in the affections of Schenectady music lovers 
that had she sung with half the beauty she did she would 
still be one of the greatest favorites here. But she out- 
did her best previous efforts, Her rendition of the role 
of Amneris, daughter of the King of Egypt, brought out 
the great beauty of her exceptional range of voice, for this 
contralto part touches B flat in its exacting demands, At 
all times Mme. Van der Veer was at her best and added 
laurels to an already overflowing measure.” 

This gifted artist also appeared as soloist at the second 
May festival held at Bowling Green, Ohio, under the di- 
rection of Ernest Hesser. “Mme. Van der Veer’s contralto 
voice is wonderful in its compass and in its control,” de- 
clared the Daily Sentinel. “The grandeur of her beautiful 
tones were finely displayed in ‘Le Nil’ and the technic in 
‘Chanson du Vent.’ Her greatest powers were exhibited 
in idealistic songs, in which she showed herself a most 
worthy contender for supremacy. In the duets she sang 
with Mr. Miller her voice blended beautifully and soulfully 
with his. In her selection from ‘Samson and Delilah’ she 
was enabled to exhibit her most admirable artistry.” 

Among the bookings which have already been made for 
next season are appearances in “Elijah” with the New 
York Oratorio Society and in joint recitals with her hus- 
band, Reed Miller, in New York, Chicago and Boston. 





Manager Toye Announces Plans 
for Isadora Duncan 





Through Frederick H. Toye, manager of Isadora Dun- 
can, it is learned that the famous dancer had a rather 
unpleasant experience when she sailed for Buenos Aires 
recently. Accompanied by her brother, she arrived at the 
pier in time to see the boat already in midstream on her 
way to the Narrows and the open sea. A convenient 
tender and a rapid rush down the bay after the departing 
steamer formed the interlude between Miss Duncan’s 
appearance on the dock and her arrival on board the 
vessel, 

Miss Duncan will fill a number of engagements in the 
South American city, returning to the United States in 
October, when she will make an extensive tour of this 
country under Mr. Toye’s direction. 

Mr. Toye, who was formerly connected with the firms 
of John W. Frothingham, Inc., and the Musicians’ Con- 
cert Management, Inc., will open an office in New York. 
In addition to Miss Duncan’s tour he will manage several 
other artists and musical attractions. 





Roeder Pupils at Wanamaker Auditorium 





Saturday afternoon, June 10, six artist-pupils of Carl 
M. Roeder united in the last of a series of piano recitals 
given by the piano master in the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York. A good sized audience showed unmistakable 
enjoyment of the following program: 


“Concertstiick” (Chaminade), Marie Wolf; “Chansonette” (Cyril 
Scott), “Etude de Concert” (MacDowell), Ruth Nelson; “The 
Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin-Liszt), etude, op. 23, E flat (Rubinstein), 
Edith Smedley; Hungarian fantasie (Liszt), Ida Gordon; “Frith- 
lingsnacht” (Schumann-Liszt), “Etude de Concert” (Sternberg), 
Adelaide Smith; concerto B flat minor (first movement) (Tschaikow 
sky), Olive C, Hampton. 


Mr. Roeder leaves next week for North Conway, N. H., 
in the White Mountains, where he will spend the summer. 
He will resume his classes about September 15. 





Alma Voedisch Becomes Spiering’s Manager 





Theodore Spiering, the erminent violinist, has entrusted 
the booking of his next season’s tour to Alma Voedisch, 
the capable managress. Miss Voedisch announces that 
there is great demand for the distinguished violinist-con- 
ductor. Spiering’s first New York appearance will take 
place at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of November 3. 


Marie Hertenstein Under Charlton Management 





Marie Hertenstein, the young American pianist who has 
made so many successful appearances throughout the 
United States during the last two seasons under the man- 
agement of S. E. Macmillen, has been added to the artist 
list of Loudon Charlton for the season of 1916-17. 

Miss Hertenstein, in addition to other engagements 
already booked for her for the coming season, is being 


distinctly honored by her home -city, Columbus, Ohio, in 
that the celebrated Women’s Music Club of that city, the 
largest of its kind in the world, has engaged her to appear 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on the 
occasion of its next appearance in Columbus, November 
12, 1916.. The club’s big course of concerts includes such 
artists as Alma Gluck, Percy Grainger; Louis Graveure, 
May Peterson and others. 





S. E. Macmillen Joins Charlton Forces 





Loudon Charlton has strengthened his booking forces 
by an arrangement whereby S. E. Macmillen, well known 
as an independent manager, becomes associated with Mr. 
Charlton for work on the “road” and in a general ca- 
pacity. The acquisition is one which Mr, Charlton feels 
will benefit the artists under his management by giving a 
broader scope to his booking department, 

Mr,. Macmillen has been active in the managerial field 
for a number of years, and has demonstrated his capacity 
and energy amply. 

Francis Macmillen, the violinist, whose tours have been 
managed for several seasons by S. E. Macmillen, will 
continue under his brother’s personal direction. 





John H. Stephan Pupils Play at 
Virgil Piano Conservatory 





John H. Stephan, of the Virgil Piano Conservatory fac- 
ulty, presented several of his more advanced pupils in an 
enjoyable recital last week at the school recital hall, 11 
West Sixty-eighth street, New York, 

The program was made up of many interesting and dif- 
ficult compositions, which were pleasingly and artistically 
rendered. Thoughtfulness and sincerity marked nearly 
all of the interpretations and the technic of all the players 
was finished and fluent. 

The recital was up to the usual Virgil standard. 





Scott’s “Wind’s in the South” Very Popular 





John Prindle Scott’s new song, “The Wind’s in the 
South,” although issued in January, 1916, has enjoyed un- 
usual popularity, having been sung at eleven concerts in 
New York by such artists as Florence Otis, Yvonne de 
Treville, Florence Macbeth, Louise Day, Edna Wolver- 
ton and others, 

Mrs. Otis also sang it in Holyoke, Mass., and Pough- 
keepsie, N, Y., and Mrs. George Brotherton presented it 
in Los Angeles, Cal. Jenny Dufau writes that she will 
use this song next season. Anna Case will also feature 
it. The publishers say, it is one of the “best sellers” 
of their output. 





Herbert May Conduct Own Operas in Chicago 





It is likely that Victor Herbert may go to Chicago dur- 
ing the next opera season to conduct special performances 
of his two operas, “Natoma” and “Madeleine.” The sing- 
ers have not been announced as yet, although George Ham- 
lin, who has become identified with “Natoma” in particular, 
has been engaged to sing the leading tenor role in each 
work. 





Louise Day on Vacation 





Louise Day, lyric soprano, left New York Sunday morn- 
ing, June 11, for her well earned vacation. Accompanied 
by her parents, she will first make a short tour of the 
Catskill Mountains in her automobile and then go direct 
to Utica, N. Y., where she intends to spend an out of door 
life for several weeks, 





Kathleen Parlow in Meldreth, England 





Loudon Charlton, manager of Kathleen Parlow, has re- 
ceived word of her safe arrival in Meldreth, England. 
She and her mother will spend the summer there, and 
after a long series of engagements which are booked for 
Norway, Sweden and Holiand, the violinist will open her 
next American tour in January. 





Isabel von Rosenberg’s Activity 


Isabel von Rosenberg, the possessor of a delightful lyric 
soprano voice, has been doing considerable church and 
musicale work this past season, meeting with success, and 
receiving many new engagements after her appearances, 


SR i 
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Max Vogrich 
Max Vogrich, composer, teacher of piano and formerly 
musical adviser of the house of Shirmer, died at the Post 


Graduate Hospital, New York, last Saturday, after an op- 
eration. He was sixty-five years old. 

He was born in Hermannstadt, Austria, and studied mu- 
sic in Leipsic, under Moscheles, Richter, etc, Later he 
toured, especially as the accompanist of Wilhelmj, the vio- 
linist, and finally he settled in New York, only to return 
to Europe after many years of activity in New York. 
The war drove Vogrich back to this city two years ago, 

Among his compositions were an opera, “Buddha,” pro- 
duced in Europe about seven years ago, an oratorio, “The 
Captivity,” heard in New York, “Memento Mori,” for vio- 
lin, played here last winter, songs, piano pieces, etc. Of 
his piano compositions, a melodious “Staccato Caprice” 
found wide vogue for a while. 

Vogrich sued the estate of the widow of Theodore Have- 
meyer, the sugar magnate, for $30,000 last year, which he 
claimed she had promised to leave him. In the wili he 
was named as the beneficiary of only $10,000. It always 
was understood in New York musical circles that Vogrich 
had been a friend of Mr, Havemeyer, had charge of the 
music in his household, and had benefited so largely 
through his bounty that he had been enabled to give up 
his work in New York and settle in Europe in order to 
devote himself entirely to composition, 

Vogrich is survived by his widow, who formerly was an 
English singer. 


John V. Steger 


John Valentine Steger, president of Steger & Sons 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Chicago and Steger, IIl., 
was found, on Sunday, June 11, drowned in a reservoir 
at Steger, which town he founded twenty-five years ago, 
and in which are located the piano factory buildings of 
the Steger company, 

Mr. Steger was on a visit to his son, George, and his 
daughter, Mrs, Thomas Northern, He had left the lat- 
ter’s home about three o'clock in the afternoon with food 
for the goldfish in the reservoir. When he did not re- 
turn, his relatives, becoming anxious, went in search of 
him, and found the body in the water. The reservoir is 
about twelve feet deep. 

Members of Mr. Steger’s family who testified at the 
coroner’s inquest, declared that his death was the result 
of an accident. 

Born in Germany about sixty-two years ago, Mr. Steger 
came to America when about seventeen years of age, and 
ultimately established the large business of which he was 
the head. 


Luigi Alliona 

Luigi Alliona, a well known singing teacher of Milan, 
Italy, died there May 28. He was born in 1847 at Fenes- 
trelle. He took part in the Italian war of 1866 as a lieu- 
tenant of the Bersaglieri and received a military medal for 
bravery. Later he composed a large number of operetias 
and songs which met with success in Italy. He lived for 
a long while in Sardinia and conducted a band there, which 
he organized himself. Later he became an impresario, but 
abandoned that to settle in Milan as a teacher both of 
singing and of piano. 


Melchiorre Vila 


Commendatore Melchiorre Vila, an operatic conductor 
well known in Italy for many years past, died suddenly 
in Florence on May 19 after having directed a rehearsal 
at the Teatro Alfieri the evening before. During his career 
he had conducted in most of the leading Italian cities, He 
was also eighteen years at Manila and then at Shanghai. 
He founded a philharmonic orchestra in the latter city. 
In 1885 the King of Spain made him a Commendatore of 
the Order of Carlo the Third. 





Ubaldo Pacchierotti 


A young Italian composer, Ubaldo Pacchierotti, the com- 
poser of two operas, “Albatro” and “Eidelberga Mia” 
(founded on the play which America knows as “Old Hei- 
delberg”’), died in Milan May 20, at the age of thirty-eight 
years, The operas named above met with considerable 


success in Italy. He was a native of Padua. 





Antonio Baroncelli 
Antonio Baroncelli, an operatic tenor, formerly well 
known in Italy, died May 29 in Milan. During his career 
he sang at all the prominent opera houses in Italy, includ- 
ing La Scala. He was born at Pistoia in 1848. 


Michele Leicibabaza 
Michele Leicibabaza, an operatic impresario whose field 
of work has been in South America, died recently at 
Guayra, Venezuela. 
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ROTHWELL TO HEAD NEW ORCHESTRA 


(Continued from page 5.) 
series of concerts, which was extended to ten. They were 
successful enough to gain the interest of William Delavan 
Baldwin, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Lil- 
lian Wald, ete., the organizing committee of the present 
Civic Orchestral Concerts. Those who have responded to 
the appeal for a guarantee for the concerts for the summer 
season are Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, William K. Van- 
derbilt, Henry Walters, Jacob Schiff, Charles Sabin, Mrs. 
E, H. Harriman, George Baker, Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., A. D. Juilliard, Mrs. H. McKay Twombly, 
Anne Morgan, John Flagler, Mrs. E. S. Harkness, Annie 
Burr Jennings, Felix Warburg, James Byrne, Mrs. Willard 
D. Straight, Adolph Lewisohn, I. N. Seligman, Clarence H. 


Mackay, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. T. L. Chadbourne, Jr., 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Dr, John Munn, Mrs. Charles 
Ditson, Charles Lanier, William C. McCune, Albert Wig- 
gin, Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss, Katherine Dreier, Dunlevy 
Milbank, Otto H. Kahn, William Delavan Baldwin. 

The season of ten weeks, two concerts each week, will 
begin July 11 at Madison Square Garden, and it is the 


hope that the success will be sufficiently encouraging for 
the guarantors to make a permanent institution. The pro- 
grams will be of unquestionable quality and merit and the 
surroundings and prices attractive enough to appeal to all 
classes 

The organizing committee for the Civic Orchestral Con- 
certs has elected the following officers: William Delavan 
“James Byrne, vice-president; Arthur 
Otto H. Kahn, treasurer, 

The board of directors 


Baldwin, president; 
Farwell, second vice-president ; 
and Martha Maynard, secretary. 


will be named later 





The “Progressive Series” at Cornell 


A normal course, based on the text of the “Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons” (Art Publication Society; St. 
Louis) will form part of the summer course for music 
supervisors at Cornell University this summer, E. R. 
Kroeger of St. Louis wil! be the leader of this course to 


be entitled “Progressive Series Normal.” 








Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


| 
| (Established with the approval of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 
| 
# 


Aeolian Hall New York 





‘AMATO, 


Peek ae 
Available in October and May 


BARRIENTOS, 


Coloratura Soprano 


I Available in November, December, January and May 
| 


KU RT, 


Raiads 
Available in October, November, April and May 


MARTINELLI, 


T enor 
Available in October and May 


SEMBACH, 


| T enor 
Available in October, November and May 


SCHELLING, 


America’s Own Master Pianist 























The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
ive information on dates and terms of other 
etropolitan Opera artists. 
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WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL. 





“Wisconsin Day” May Festival 


The second annual “Wisconsin Day” May festival was 
held on May 29, under the auspices of the Monday Music 
Club. The program follows 


Piano—Midsummer Night’s Dream...........++s0000 Mendelssohn 
Mrs. J. W. Hamilton, Two Rivers. 


Cello— 
Adagio, D major comcerto.....ccsccccccccsevccccccsesers Tartini 
Sandmannchen—Hansel and Gretel...........+++++: Humperdinck 
TRPRUIIES . 00.0000 KobinnsceneKeUss coe desutccdionesccecedte Squire 


Grace Hill, Milwaukee. 
Plantation sketches—song and story. 
Katherine Pannill Mead, Milwaukee. 


Piano— 
eet TA, 65 kcccoadesasenckiakate tapestedaatis case MacDowell 
Prelude from In the Bottoms...........ccccccssescseeseces Dett 
Danes Well. occvevcceecincccatececesassccocecenévoeucecce Scott 


Elizabeth Tucker, Milwaukee. 
Plantation sketches. 
Katherine Pannill Mead. 
Cello—Variations symphoniques............:0seeeeeeeee Boellmann 
Grace Hill. 
Elizabeth Tucker, Milwaukee, and Mrs. W. W. Nelson, Mahito- 
woc, were the accumpanists. 





Ona B. Talbot Engages Russian 
Symphony Orchestra as Opening 
Attraction of Her Salienageite Concerts 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Modest Altschuler, has been engaged by Ona B. Talbot as 
the opening attraction in her next season’s series in In- 
dianapolis. The orchestra will offer an all-Russian pro- 
gram at the Murat Theatre on October 19, with Bernard 
Altschuler, the first cellist, as soloist. Fragments from 
“Boris Godunoft” and “Prince Igor” will be heard in In- 
dianapolis for the first time at this concert, as Mrs. Talbot 
has requested especially that the “Plaintive” from the 
Borodin opera and the finale and death of Boris from the 
Moussorgsky work be included in the program. 

The office of John W. Frothingham, Inc., Aeolian Hall, 
New York, has booked the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
as the concluding number in the series of eight musicales 
to be given in the ball room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, next March, Again an all-Russian program has 
been asked for. 





Astolfo Pescia Entertains 





A musicale was given by Chevalier and Mme. Astolfo 
Pescia (Olga Carrara) at their residence, 148 West 
Ninety-second street, New York, Saturday evening, June 
10, in honor of the baritone, Hugh Allan, Among those 
present were R. E. Johnston, the well known manager, and 
Mrs. Johnston. Mr. and Mrs. Alfonso Sterns, Countess 
A. Maria di Salasco, Orphee Langevin, Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
Ferris, Belle Story Angeloni, Viscount Rene Hammond, 
Elsie Hammond, Idelle Paterson, A. Russ Paterson, Adele 
Johnston, Paolo Martucci, Prince Sarath Ghosha de 
Ghoshpara, T. E. Andrews, William P. Kearney, Giovanni 
Martino, G. C. Longman, Florence S. Ferris, Beatrice 
Bawman and many others. 

Mme. Paterson, Belle Story Angeloni, Miss Bawman, 
(Mr, Langevin and Mr. Martino contributed many solos 
which were greatly enjoyed, and Olga Carrara gave a 
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ee 


fine interpretation of the Racconto of “Cavalleria Rusti- 


cana.” 
Mme. Carrara will be heard this coming fall under the 
personal management of R. E. Johnston, 





Povla Frisch Sings “La Marseillaise” 
at Allied Bazaar 





Povla Frisch, the French-Danish soprano, under the 
concert management of Florence L. Pease, was the artist 
selected by the entertainment committee, Mrs. William 
Astor Chanler, director, of the Allied Bazaar, held June 
3-14, at the Grand Central Palace, New York to sing “La 
Marseillaise” on French Day, June 6, as arranged for in a 
series of special events for the Bazaar’s general program. 
Mme. Frisch, dressed in the costume of La République 
(Marianne) appeared both afternoon and evening and 
aroused on each occasion, by her singing of the stirring 
national song, an expression of feeling which rose to veri- 
table heights of enthusiasm, 

When interviewed shortly before she sang the “Mar- 
seillaise” at the Bazaar, Mme. Fritsch, in speaking of her 
father, who was a Frenchman, said: “I never feel my 
French extraction so keenly as when singing this wonder- 
ful hymn, I first sang it on Christmas evening, 1914, in 
a French hospital. It was a difficult thing to do, because 
all the doors to the four large halls where the soldiers 
were had to be opened and I was then obliged to sing 
while standing on some steps, where the little orchestra 
was also placed and with the piano in a nearby elevator. 
I followed the song with some couplets, as I shall also 
do when I sing it on Tuesday, and after I had finished a 
soldier, who had lost one leg, came and gave me a big 
bouquet of violets tied with the French colors and kissed 
me on both cheeks.” Mme. Frisch, in speaking of her 
pleasure because she was to sing the “Marseillaise” on 
the Bazaar’s French day, said: “I consider it the highest 
honor that can be conferred if an artist is asked to sing 
‘this immortal hymn at a great public gathering.” 





Musicians’ Club of Richmond, Va., Organized 


Richmond, Va., now has its own Musicians’ Club, which 
was organized recently with the following board of gov- 
ernors: President, Mrs, Frank D. Williams; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Jennings C. Wise; secretary, Louise Williams; 
treasurer Mrs. Basil Gwathmey; Mrs. F. D. Hequem- 
bourg, Jean Trigg, Mrs Ivan Maltby, Mrs A. B. Guigon, 
Mrs. Thomas Whittet and Mrs. Channing M. Ward. The 
membership of the club will consist of active and asso- 
ciate members, the active members being women and the 
associate members, men and women. 

The club is planning to give a series of eight morning 
musicales beginning in October, the programs for which 
are to be furnished by local musicians. There are also to 
be three, or perhaps four, evening concerts at which visit- 
ing artists of renown will be heard. This organization 
will fill a long felt want in the musical circles of Rich- 
mond, and the musicians of that city, professional and 
amateur, are responding enthusiastically to its appeal. 








Mary Garden Returns to Europe 


Mary Garden made a very short stay in this country 
and sailed again for Europe last Saturday on the steamer 
New York. It is announced that she will appear at the 
Opéra Comique at two charity performances soon after 
reaching the French capital. She will devote the. summer 
to work in her private hospital for the soldiers. She re- 
turns to this country in the fall and will make her first 
appearance at a concert in the Hotel Biltmore series on 
December 1, after which she will join the Chicago Opera 
Association remaining with that organization until the 
middle of February. 

At the close of the opera season Miss Garden will ap- 
pear in a long series of concerts under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. While in this country she will also 
play the title role in a moving picture version of Mas- 
senet’s “Thais,” 








The Von Doenhoffs Remove 


Albert von Doenhoff, the well known pianist, pedagogue, 
composer, etc., exponent of Joseffy, teacher of many ex- 
‘cellent pianists occupying prominent positions, and Mme. 
von Doenhoff, voice specialist, have removed to 76 East 
Eighty-sixth street, New York. Enlarged classes of both 
instructors, as well as family reasons, made larger quar- 
ters necessary, and it has been found in this private house. 
Fine, large rooms, sunny exposure, and increased facilities 
for taking care of the many singers and pianists under 
their care, will doubtless bring the von Doenhoffs still 
larger patronage, 





Wolf Ferrari’s “Donne Curiose” was the principal suc- 
cess of the spring operatic season at the Teatro Quirino, 
Rome. 
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American S y Orchestra Makes 
Splendid Record in First Chicago Season 


Gunn’s American Symphony Orchestra—to quote from 
the headlines of the Chicago daily press—made a remark- 
able record during its first season and now comes forward 
with an interesting announcement for next year. The new 
orchestra is desiccated to the presentation of “the best 
music at movie prices.” Its programs have set forth melo- 
dious examples of the best classic and popular music at 
prices of admission ranging from ten to seventy-five cents. 
Two soloists have been presented at every concert. 

The public has responded with an unqualified endorse- 
ment of the new organization. The paid attendance at the 
ten concerts given last season in Chicago exceeded $22,000. 
The briet inaugural tour which was undertaken under the 
personal direction of Harry P. Harrison, of the Redpath 
Bureau, was even more successful. Therefore, there will 
be widespread iuterest in the announcement that Chicago’s 
new orchestra will repeat its series of ten popular concerts 
in Chicago, will extend its fall tour under the Redpath 
Bureau’s management ard will undertake a spring tour as 
well. 

Both the fall and the spring tours should prove of espe- 
cial interest to universities and to the managers of choral 
festivals, since the new orchestra has been particularly suc- 
cessful in its Chicago appearances with choral organiza- 
tions. At a recent performance of “The Messiah,” by 
Daniel Protheroe’s American Choral Society, which took 
place in the Auditorium, the Chicago reviewers generally 
commented on the admirable quality of the orchestral 
support. 

The artistic attainments of the new orchestra have been 
endorsed by the Chicago critics with surprising unanimity. 
The Tribune’s reviewer comments on “efficiency of a sur- 
prisingly high grade.” “The ‘Freischiitz’ overture was 
played as well as one would care to hear it at any place or 
at any time,” writes the Journal’s critic. “Given with great 
brio, revealed the delightful humor and all of the rhythmic 
sense and balance characteristic of the orchestra,” com- 
ments Herman Devries in the American, writing of a per- 
formance of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives” overture. 

The News describes the work of the American orches- 
tra as “most important” on a Sunday when Chicago heard 
Kreisler and the Kneisels. One might quote almost indefi- 
nitely in praise of the orchestra. But the significant 
feature of all the comment is that it centers around the 
forceful personality of the conductor who has been so 
many things successful in the fifteen years which have 
identified him with the musical life of Chicago. The 
orchestra’s success, for the present, is his success. Its pop- 
ularity is borrowed from the respectful esteem in which 
the public holds the conductor. 

Mr. Gunn rather likes to dwell upon the fact that the 
orchestra is American in fact as well as in name. His 
emphasis of Americanism cannot be questioned as to its 
sincerity, for he undertook his propaganda for American 
music long before the country thought of preparedness 
parades or looked askance at the hyphen. Mr. Gunn him- 
self never has recognized the hyphen. He has presented 
as American composers men who were born in Ireland, 
Germany and Italy, simply because they saw fit to describe 
themselves thus. Over 90 per cent. of the men who play 
for him are native Americans. He is pleased with this 
fact, but raises no question as to their ancestry. 

Similarly, Mr. Gunn takes pride in announcing a list of 
soloists in which the only distinguished foreign name is 
that of Mme. Schumann-Heink, whose interest in the new 
orchestra is such that she has donated her services. A 





GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


reproduction of the rather unusual advertising matter sent 
out. by the orchestra is worth reading. The list of guar- 
antors might serve as a partial guide to Chicago’s socially 
and financially elect. F. Wight Neumann, the manager, 
needs no introduction to the musical world, and the solo- 
ists announced are either already brilliantly established 
with the American public, like Charles W. Clark, George 
Hamlin and Myrtle Elvyn, or else are just beginning to be 
famous, like Hazel Eden and Pasquale Tallarico, 





Music in Newark 


671 Broad Street, } 
Newark, N. J., June 12, 1916. 


The month of May was an eventful one musically, and 
there were not a few occasions which will long be remem- 
bered. The music festival, so thoroughly described in previ- 
ous issues of the MusicaL Courier, proved the most notable 
event of all, and next in importance was the pageant. 
Worthy of special mention, however, were the musical 
programs offered at the May 1 Proctor Theatre meeting, 
which formally opened the city’s 250th Anniversary Cele- 
bration, at the open air interdenominational religious serv- 
ice at Weequoic Park, on May 28, and the Musicians’ Club 
banquet at Achtel-Stetter’s Restaurant on May 6. 

In all of these the Newark Musicians’ Club has taken an 
important part. Without the support both of the, individ- 
ual members and the club at large many of these events 
could not have been given. 

In the festival work C. Mortimer Wiske’s name stood 
out above all others; in the pageant work the name of 
Sidney A. Baldwin was very prominent, and also conspicu- 
out in the other affairs were Frank C. Mindnich, James 
Philipson and others. 

While all of these events have already been referred to 
more or less in detail, the writer would speak in brief of 
the pageant, which proved one of the greatest, yet, most 
successful, undertakings this city has ever known. 

The Pageant 

There were in all some 4,000 persons who took part in 
this huge historic play. Of this number over 300 made up 
the chorus and ninety were in the orchestra. The his- 
tory of Newark from the time Robert Treat made his great 
discovery up to the present day was remarkably set forth 
in action, word and song. At a cost closely reaching the 
$150,000 mark these performances were given an elaborate 
presentation which reflected great credit on those who 
worked so hard to make of them a success. 

The music, which was esfecially written for the occasion 
by Henry Hadley, fofmerly conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, was fine. It was beautiful to 
listen to, excellently scored, and was brimming over with 
delightful melody. Mr, Hadley, who is well known as a 
composer, contributed of his best, and there are few, if 
any, who are not both delighted and enthusiastic about his 
accomplishments. 

Mr. Baldwin’s role in this big undertaking was a diffi- 
cult one, but he well displayed his capabilities as a choral 
conductor. Mr. Hadley found him a valuable assistant. 
The task of undertaking the preliminary work, of organiz- 
ing and training the chorus, is not an easy one. In their 
singing the men and women showed a thorough knowledge 
of their work and splendid preparation. 

Page after page might be written about this great pageant 
would space permit it, but suffice it to say that in each of 
the various scenes and in the masque the work of all who 
took part was most creditable. Mr. Stephens, who was 
in charge of the Pageant, Mary Porter Beegle and 


others are all to be heartily congratulated upon their 
great success. To H. Wellington Wack, executive adviser 
of the Committee of One Hundred, is due much of the 
credit for the splendid manner in which everything was 
managed, and likewise for not a few of the splendid ideas 
which formed the nucleus for many of the important in- 
cidents which made up this most successful undertaking. 





Florence Mulford Hunt Pupils in Recital 





A most delightful and intensely interesting musical pro- 
gram was presented last Friday night, June 9, in Wallace 
Hall, Newark, when the pupils of Florence Mulford Hunt 
were heard in recital, assisted by Ethel Tozier Hardy, pian- 
ist, and Mme. Hunt. 

There are few teachers in Newark who are as successful 
in their teaching as Mme. Hunt. When one remem- 
bers her unusual activities in opera and concert work it is 
all the more amazing how she manages so much, And yet 
she has probably the largest list of vocal students of any 
local teacher, and the faithfulness and loyalty of her pupils 
is ample proof that her work is a success. 

Friday night those in the audience who were not already 
acquainted with the accomplishments of this gifted artist- 
teacher were quickly convinced of the thoroughness of her 
training and of the splendid results she obtains. Eleven 
pupils were heard on this occasion and each in turn ex- 
hibited many qualities only obtainable through excellent in- 
struction and hard study. 

Particularly notable were the selections so delightfully 
rendered by Mary V. Potter, a contralto most Newarkers 
know and whose voice, as usual, made a deep impression 
upon those assembled; with such a voice, of great power, 
wide range and beautiful quality, only a very bright and 
successful future can be predicted for this young singer. In 
addition to the aria “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi,” which 
she sang with dignified delivery and vocal beauty, she was 
forced to add an encore, contributing Sinding’s “There 
Cried a Bird,” also excellently rendered. 

Inez Allen Potter, another of Mme. Hunt's “star” pupils, 
delighted all with a beautiful interpretation of the “Caro 
Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” the richness and purity of 
her voice and the technica! skill manifested in the color- 
atura passages winning her much applause. As an encore 
she sang superbly Clarke’s “A ' Bowl of Roses.” 

Lavinia Baker also was heard in an operatic aria, singing 
“One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” in a most ar- 
tistic manner. She was heard, too, in the “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Spross, which brought forth its usual quota of 
applause. Beatrice Burr pleased in “The Star” (Rogers), 
and Florence Hunt-Wilson’s interpretation of “Stars the 
Night Adorning” was received with equal enthusiasm. 

Dorothy Campbell was heard in “June” (Beach) and 
“Morning” (Speaks) and Hazel Sharwell gave a most ar- 
tistic interpretation of Bemberg’s “Hindoo Song” and an 
aria from Puccini’s “Bohéme.” Others who contributed to 
the excellent program were: Fannie B. Brown, whose num- 
bers consisted of “Rose in the Bud” (Forster), “The Merry 
Month of May” (Spross) and “Love’s Anguish” (Brown) ; 
Mabel Turner, who sang Dell’ Acqua’s “The Swallows” in 
admirable fashion; Grace Bruen, who was heard in “Du 
bist wie eine Blume” (Rubinstein), Schumann’s “Lotus 
Flower” and “The Awakening,” by Sptoss; and Gertrude 
Forster, whose contribution was Gounod’s “O Harp Im- 
mortal.” 

In addition to the sympathetic accompaniments which 
Mme. Hardy offered throughout the evening, she delighted 
every one present with her masterly performance of Rach- 
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maninoff’s prelude in G minor. This served as an opening 
number and it offered a brilliant foil for the remainder of 
the program, which was entirely vocal. 

Of course, the feature of the evening was the group by 
Mme. Hunt. These were two compositions by Clifford 
Pullen, “La Response” and “Papillon,” and the aria “Mon 
ceeur s’ouvre & ta voix,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah.” Each of these served to show to advantage the 
beauty of Mme, Hunt's lovely contralto voice, while the 
operatic aria displayed her knowledge of the dramatic. As 
an encore she added Hildach’s “Lenz,” after which she was 
again foreed to acknowledge the applause with frequent 
hows 

The very clever cover design for the program was the 
work of Fannie B. Brown, and was the subject of much 
favorable comment on the part of the large audience. 


Fay Foster's Songs Received Much Prominence 
at the Thirteenth Biennial Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

At the reception tendered delegates to the General Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs at the Wanamaker auditorium, 
New York, on Monday, May 29, Louise Mertens 
sang “One Golden Day,” “Song of the Thistle Drift” and 
“Flower Time Weather,” by Fay Foster. 

On Tuesday, May 30, at a luncheon at Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, Roy Steele sang “If I Were King of Ireland,” 
“Winter” and “Serenade in Sevilla,” by the same composer. 

Ethelynde Smith, at the same function, finished the pro- 
gram with Fay Foster's “Sing a Song of Roses,” “The 
White Blossom’s Off the Bog” and “Springtide of Love.” 

On Wednesday evening, May 31, at Seventh Regiment 
Armory, New York, George Dostal delighted an audience 
of over 10,000 with “One Golden Day,” a song, which he 
says “always brings out the best there is in him.” 

On Thursday afternoon, June 1, at the reception and 
musicale at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Ethelynde 
Smith rendered charmingly the “Spinning Wheel Song,” 
“Springtide of Love” and “Sleep Song.” 

And on the evening of June 1, at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory, New York, Miss Smith scored a big success with 
the very dramatic “Call of the Trail.” 

Fay Foster was approached by many on these occasions 
with requests for entire programs of her songs for the 
coming season. 





Kathryn Bernard With “Civilization” 


The soprano part of the diborete music which accom- 
panies the new Ince film, “Civilization,” being shown at 
the Criterion Theatre, New York, is sung by Kathryn Ber- 
nard, of Los Angeles, Cal. She has a pure soprano voice 
of exceptionally fine quality and the excellence of her sing- 
ing is in itself sufficient testimony to the work of her 
teacher, Arthur Alexander, 307 West Seventy-ninth street. 
Her singing at each performance receives hearty applause 
from the audience and on the opening night attracted uni- 
versally favorable remarks from the critics. 


The Gera (Germany) Orchestra, recently performed 


Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony. 
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NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IS ORGANIZED IN DALLAS 


Walter Fried Will Conduct the Body—Dallas to Have 
Varied and Busy Music Season Next Winter— 
Mickwitz Pupil to Tour 


‘Dallas, Tex., June 3, 1916. 
Dallas will prove herself a really musical city next fall 
and winter. With the positive assurance of a Dallas 
symphony orchestra, there will be four splendid courses of 
concerts, to say nothing of rumors of several other stellar 
musical attractions to come. 


The New Orchestra 


First in the thankfulness of the Dallas citizens is the 
formation of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

This has been made possible through the combined ef- 
forts of eight Dallas musicians who formed themselves 
into a Dallas Symphony Orchestra Association, elected 
temporary officers and have already two-thirds of the 
money required for six concerts, The orchestra will be sup- 
ported by actual sale of season and single tickets. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the Advertising 
League, the Music Teachers’ Association and the various 
music clubs of the city have subscribed most generously, 
showing the interest in both social and commercial circles. 

The first concert will be given in November. Walter 
J. Fried has been unanimously chosen conductor and he 
already has forty men in line. 

The officers of the association are: Mrs. Mamie Fol- 
som Wynne, president; Harold Kellogg, secretary; Har- 
riet Bacon MacDonald, treasurer. ‘The other members 
of the association are David L. Ormesher, Earle D. Behr- 
ends, Julius A. Jahn, E. Kirk Towns and Walter J. Fried. 


Other Concerts 


Besides the course of concerts to be brought here by 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, namely, John McCormack, 
Albert Spalding, Rudolph Ganz and Emmy Destinn, 
Mrs. Jules D. Roberts offers Bori, Matzenauer, Josef Hof- 
mann, Tilly Koenen and Lada the dancer. The Mozart 
Choral Club will bring Amato, Alma Gluck, Eddy Brown, 
Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens, and the Schubert Choral 
Club has announced Martinelli, Julia Culp, Schelling and 
May Peterson, 

A Tenor’s Success 

For the demanded second appearance within a month 
Karl Jérn came to Dallas Monday evening, May 209, again 
under the Dallas Male Chorus, David L. Ormesher, di- 
rector. To a packed house Karl Jorn sang even better 
than before. The demands from the enthusiastic audience 
were almost incessant and in sheer self defense, after ten 
to twelve recalls, Mr. Jorn added song after song. 

The Dallas Male Chorus again proved its worth to the 
discriminating public, 

Mickwitz Pupil Succeeds 

It is with great pleasure I record, not alone the success 
of Joe Wynne, the talented pianist, in his recent recital 
when presented with his teacher, Harold von Mickwitz, 
by the Mickwitz Club, but his engagement by the Froth- 
ingham management of New York to enter the concert 
field, giving joint recitals with Frances Ingram, the con- 
tralto, 

Mrs. Dunning in Texas 

Carrie Louise Dunning, the originator of the Dunning 
system of improved music study, today closed her second 
class of teachers in Dallas this seaon. Mrs. Dunning goes 
through to Portland, Oregon, where her class opens June 
26. She will stop at Amarillo, Texas, to be the guest of 
Gladys Marsalis and will there give a talk on the Dun- 
ning system, besides attending numerous social affairs 
planned in her honor, H. B. M.: 





Emma Roberts and Frank La Forge 
Score Unqualified Success 


in Recent Connecticut “Concert: 





Emma Roberts, contralto, and Frank Ja Forge, «pianist, 


gaye a recital for the members of the Derby Choral Society 


at the City Hall, Ansonia, Conn., on Friday, June:2. It was 
Miss Roberts’ first appearance in Derby and she was 
greeted by a representative audience which-later became 
a most enthusiastic one, when once her gifts asa singer and 
interpreter had, been made known. Her program included 


, a group of old Italian songs, several of the Lieder of Wolf 
‘and Grieg, in addition to groups of English and Russian 


songs. At the end she was requested to sing Delilah’s aria, 
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“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” which she did with telling 
effect. In addition to providing the accompaniments for 
Miss Roberts, Mr. la Forge was heard in several solo num- 
bers. 

Miss Roberts will make a tour of the South next season, 
where she should be especially welcome, since she was born 
in Kentucky. An engagement just secured for her by her 
representatives, the Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc., 
Aeolian Hall, New York, is for a recital at the Schelemann 
Club, Lynchburg, Va., on November 21. It will be her first 
public appearance in this Southern city since the days when 
she sang there as a student at the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. 





New York, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio 
Praise Werrenrath’s Singing 





Reinald Werrenrath, singing the baritone role in “The 
Swan and the Skylark” at the festival in Mount Vernon, 
lowa, closed what has been not only the busiest season 
in this popular singer’s career, but a season that would be 
hard to duplicate in the number, variety and character 
of filled engagements and in the amount of covered terri- 
tory. Mr. Werrenrath has sung in ninety-one concerts, 
including thirty-five appearances with Geraldine Farrar, 
ten performances of Mahler’s eighth symphony with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and fourteen concerts with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on its spring festival tour. 
In all, he has covered over 50,000 miles this season; and 
not only has he not been forced to cancel a single engage- 
ment from illness or any other cause, but he has more 
than once at short notice taken the place of another artist 
who had been obliged to withdraw. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
position has been firmly established as one of America’s 
finest artists, and his popularity is evinced by the fact that 
already his managers have booked him for thirty-five en- 
gagements for the season of 1916-17; these include ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Symphony orchestra, the 
Philadelphia orchestra, the Detroit Symphony orchestra, 
the Rochester Symphony orchestra, the New York Ora- 
torio Society (Bach “Passion”), and other important or- 
ganizations, 

“Werrenrath, however, was easily the favorite with his 
audience, and throughout the entire production never 
failed to thrill his hearers with the marvelous toned quali- 
ties of his voice. He won his greatest triumph in the 
aria ‘It Is Enough,’ which he sang with splendid feeling,” 
declared the Kalamazoo, Mich., Telegraph-Press recently. 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer is gleaned this comment, 
“Mr. Werrenrath was in superb voice, and his rendition 
of his important and difficult part was masterly in the 
fervor of its interpretation and in the opulence and warmth 
of its vocal investiture.’ New York State is represented 
by the Buffalo Evening News, which remarks: “Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s performance stood out as most remarkable, his 
fine voice and splendid power of interpretation having 
genuinely great qualities.” According to the Ottawa, IIL, 
Free Trades, “His voice is one of the most powerful at 
the same time beautiful ever heard in Ottawa.” 

It was as soloist with the Chicago Symphony orchestra, 
that the foregoing press comments were accorded Mr. 
Werrenrath, 





Margaret Chapman With Macmillen 





Margaret Chapman, the dramatic soprano, who has sung 
at the Paris Opera and in other European capitals, began 
preliminary plans this week for her coming concert season 
in America, by closing contracts with S. E. Macmillen, 
under the terms of which Mr. Macmillen is to act as her 
personal representative during the season of 1916-17. 
Mme. Chapman already has been engaged for several im- 
portant appearances in the South. She is a Southerner her- 
self, hailing from Knoxville, where prior to her departure 
for Europe to complete her musical education she was an 
active leader in the social and musical set of that city. 





Elizabeth Parks’ “Messiah” Engagements 


Elizabeth Parks, soprano, whose unqualified success with 
the Allentown, Pa., Euterpean Club Choral Society, May 
25, is noted in another column of this issue of the MusIcaL 
Courter, is booked to sing “The Messiah,” August 9; also 
she is to sing in the same oratorio, August 11, with the 
Columbia University chorus, under Walter Henry Hall’s 
direction, when Dan Beddoe carries the tenor part. 








Bruno Huhn to Summer on Long Island 


Accompanied. by 9 number of his vocal pupils who are 
desirous of continuing their studies during the warm 
weather, Bruno Huhn has established himself comfortably 
Mr. Huhn has enjoyed an un- 
usually’ busy season, and indications seem to point to a 
summer of more or less activity. 
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MARGARET LOVE, 
Teacher’s certificate. 


HARRY M. BUTLER, 
Teacher's certificate. 


N Tuesday evening, 
June 1, a large audi- 
ence assembled in Chamber 
Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, 
New York to enjoy the com- 
mencement exercises of the 
Granberry Piano School, 
George Folsom Granberry, 
director. And the music 
lovers and friends present 
were able to testify to the 
thorough enjoyment which 
resulted from the work of 
the ten graduates from this 
well known _ institution. 
There was an artistic finish 
and a breadth of interpreta- 
tive ability which denoted 
~~ ~—not only careful technical 
training but also a_ wise 
guidance along the best 
paths on the part of the in- 
structors. 

Those receiving a full diploma from the school were 
Helen Mary Oliver, of Glamis, Ontario, Canada, and 
Charlotte Anne Spooner, of New York. There were 
eight students receiving a teacher’s certificate, these being 
Jessica B. Gardner, of South Orange, N. J.; Louise Vir- 
ginia Gorse, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Helen Jalkut, New 
York; Margaret Grace Love, New York; Cora E. Pfeiffer, 
Richmond Hill, L. I; Jessy Schermerhorn, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Agnes Cecilia Traynor, Westfield, N. J., and Harry 
Monro Butler, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

As the opening number of the program, those receiving 
the teacher’s certificate played Brahms’ waltzes, op. 39. 
These waltzes were originally written for four hands and 
as played by these graduates the melodic beauty was 
evident. 

Miss Spooner, who possesses a thorough technic and 
marked individuality in the interpretation of her numbers, 
played the Bach prelude and fugue in D major from the 
well tempered clavichord, the Beethoven sonata in C sharp 
minor, Schumann's variations on the name “Abegg,” op. 
t, and the Chopin polonaise in E flat major, op. 22. Miss 
Spooner is fortunate in having a delightful stage pres- 
ence and the poise of a mature artist. 

A thoroughly grounded musicianship and a sense of 
artistic values which augurs well for the future marked 
the playing of Miss Oliver. Her numbers included the 
Weber “Rondo Brillante,” in E flat major, op. 62; two 
songs without words by Mendelssohn, one in E major and 
the other in A major, and the Chopin polonaise in A 
major. She was particularly successful in the last named, 
being compelled to respond to a number of recalls. 

Rev. Victor G. Mills, who is identified with the school 
in that he married one of last year’s graduating class, 





AGNES C. TRAYNOR, 
Teacher's certificate. 


JESSY SCHERMERHORN, 
Teacher's: certificate. 


CORA E, PFEIFFER, 
Teacher's certificate. 


DELIGHTFUL COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Pupils of Granberry Piano School Are Heard in Grad- 
uating Program 





made the address. In a few well chosen remarks, he 
made the story of the talents applicable to the graduates, 
saying that no matter how small might be their particular 
field of musical endeavor, if they did the best they could, 
they were performing an incalculable benefit for humanity. 

Preceding the presentation of diplomas and certificates 
by Mr, Granberry, he said, in the course of a short 
address: 

“Of all the arts, music lends itself least to accurate 
definition. It is a fact that what one person will greatly 
enjoy and pronounce to be most beautiful music will be 
only an annoyance to many others. To some music is, as 
Shakespeare has said, ‘a concourse of sweet sounds,’ 





HELEN M. OLIVER, 
Full diploma. 





CHARLOTTE A. SPOONER, 
Full diploma. 


but to many moderns it is a concourse of discords and of 
nerve racking cacophony. To others, music’s only strong 
appeal is found in its rhythmic expression in poetry, 
while others who can feel no satisfaction in a concert 
performance find their music in the sounds of nature. 
“While there may be difficulty in accurately defining 
what music is, there is no difficulty in deciding what music 
must mean to the musician who is at the beginning of a 
professional career. Music, to the teacher and the pianist, 
is an absolute science and art. Because one can play the 
piano, let him not think that’ he can teach the science of 
music, and let no one. believe that the heights of pro- 
ficiency in piano playing can ever be reached without un- 
remitting toil at the keyboard. The work of teacher and 


JESSICA B. GARDNER, 
Teacher's certificate. 


LOUISE V. GORSE, 


Teacher's certificate. 


pianist demands carefully 
planned preparation and 
desirable results can only 
be reached by logical and 
practical means. Many 
gifted professionals hold 
music to be so inspirational, 
divine, intangible, that they 
believe definite system or 
plan is out of place in their 
work; naturally they have 
been so uncertain, indefinite 
and hazy that they have 
achieved only negligible or 
fantastic results. Shake- 
speare long ago said of the 
man who has not music in 
his soul what we would 
now say of the musician 
who pretends — dares — to 
enter professional life with- 
out deeply conscientious 
preparation for the purely 
professional side of his art—let no such man be trusted. 
The nebular hypothesis cannot be depended upon in pro- 
The inspiration for advancement in the 


HELEN JALKUT, 
Teacher's certificate. 


fessional work. 
profession of music must be an inspiration for well di- 
rected work. 

“All of you have proven your belief in the gospel of 
hard work; some, it must be admitted, more emphatically 
than others, Some of you are already well established 
in positions of high professional esteem, You have taken 
the pedagogic work which you now complete because you 
wished to do more direct and resourceful work, and 
because you wish to have a firmer grasp on your knowl- 
edge of music and to develop and broaden this knowl- 
edge. You have come to realize that knowledge is like 
wealth; if it is not to suffer loss it must be used syste- 
matically and with intelligence; the greater the learning, 
which is your stock in trade, the greater the loss without 
effective system in its care and use 

“The members of the faculty have the rare satisfaction 
of saying that from each one of you we may confidently 
expect excellent work. In the quality of the work 
achieved you take your place among the former classes 
of the school as second to none. 

“In all of your activities of the future, we wish you 
to feel that you have our deepest interest and good will, 
and we hope you will give us the satisfaction of showing 
you this in any practical way which may be possible.” 

At the close of the exercises, the graduates, faculty 
and guests adjourned to the lecture room of the school, 
where congratulations were warmly given and as graciously 
received, and where the odor of floral tributes testified 
to the esteem in which these artists—for they are now of 
the pupil class no longer—are held, 





Kurt Rasquin Activities 





There was one exception to the statement in a recent 
number of this paper that the entire personnel of “For- 
tunio’s Song” was made up of students at the New York 
German Conservatory of Music, for the man who sang 
and acted the leading part was Kurt Rasquin, professor 
of voice at this institution. He coached and staged the 
entire operetta, which redounded greatly to his credit, so 
successful was the affair. Within a fortnight past he sang 
in Troy, N. Y., where he is professor of vocal music at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, the Troy Times saying “he delighted 
the audience with his vocal selections.” It also praises his 
conducting of the chorus singers. The same journal de- 
votes a column of space to mention of an orchestral con- 


cert of this seminary, saying of Mr. Rasquin, “he has a full, 
rich voice, well modulated and controlled. . . . The 
chorus, under Mr. Rasquin, was splendid, responding with 
perfect ease to the conductor.” 


Ethelynde Smith Sings Twice in One 
Day for G. F. W. C. Delegates 





Ethelynde Smith, soprano, during her recent busy con- 
cert season, has been featuring songs by Fay Foster. Miss 
Smith and Miss Foster are particular friends and at the 
afternoon reception given June 1 by the music committee 
of the local board of the thirteenth biennial convention of 
the G. F. W. C.,, in the grand ballroom of the Wa!dorf- 
Astoria, New York, to visiting delegates Miss Smith sang 


selections by Miss Foster on the afternoon program. The 
soprano is, however, not a pupil of Miss Foster, as a 
glance at the printed program might lead one to suppose, 
but a close friend, to whom Miss Foster has dedicated a 
number of her songs and for whom she has often appeared 
in concert as accompanist. 

Another occasion when Miss Smith won laurels for 
herself at the above mentioned convention was when she 
appeared as the only soloist at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory (seating 7,000 people), New York, at the closing 
session on the evening of June 1. In a place where the 
acoustics are so poor as they are at the armory it was 
noted that Miss Smith’s voice carried exceptionally well, a 
direct tribute to her method of singing. As usual, she was 
the recipient of much enthusiastic applause. 
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Sulli’s Pupils Winning Applause in Concerts 





The activities of Giorgio M. Sulli are not only devoted 
to the operatic field, but his worth as a teacher is shown in 
the fact that his pupils are as well prepared for concert 
work and are in great demand. Elvira Epifani was the 
singer at a recital given by the viclin pupils of Professor 
Maltese at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, June 
7, and her splendid soprano voice so delighted the audience 
that after the songs from “Tosca” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” she had to give encores. 

Among the events which marked the centenary of the 
“Barber of Siviglia” was a concert given at Bryant Hall, 
New York, May 27. Two of Maestro Sulli’s artist-pupils 
were asked to contribute, Frances Norton, who delighted 
the audience in the famous aria from that opera, and 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and Braga’s “Angel's Serenade,” 
sung with violin obligato, and Adalgisa Barbieri, who 
pleased so well with her charming soprano voice that after 
the songs from “Tosca” and “Mme, Butterfly” she had to 
sing four encores. 

On May 31, the Women’s Clubs of Texas gave a recep- 
tion to other delegates to the Biennial of Women’s Clubs 
at the Hotel Majestic, New York. Gladys Morrison, of 
Dallas, Tex., who has been studying with Maestro Sulli for 
the last three years, was invited te sing for the large au- 
dience. She was the recipient of warm congratulations 
after her beautiful dramatic soprano voice had been heard 
in several arias and songs. Especially well sung was the 
duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with the young tenor, 
Giuseppe Martellotti (another promising pupil of Maestro 
Sulli), who won much praise for his singing of arias from 
“Tosca” and “Pagliacci.” 


George Harris, Jr., to Summer in Maine 





George Harris, Jr., tenor, concluded his New York ap- 
pearances for the season, by singing at the Allied Bazaar, 
on the Russian Day program, June 8, and left on the fol- 
lowing Monday for Bar Harbor, Me., where he will spend 
the summer as usual, On July 17, Mr. Harris will give 
a joint recital with Herman Sandby, the cellist, at the 
Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, opening the summer series 
of afternoon musicales. Mr. Sandby and Mr. Harris have 
been heard together on a number of occasions during the 
past season and ate booked for several joint appearances 
beginning next fall. Engagements recently secured for 
Mr, Harris by his representatives, the Musicians’ Concert 
Management, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York, include re- 
citals before the members of the November Club, Andover, 
Mass.; a joint appearance with Wassily Besekirsky at 
Memorial Hall, Providence, R. L, and one at the Tuesday 
Salon, at Sherry’s, New York. 

Mr. Harris intends to devote a considerable part of 
his summer to the preparation of metrical translations of 
songs for use in concert programs. He already has a num- 
ber of commissions from other artists, as it is well known 
that he has unusual linguistic gifts. He is able to translate 
not alone French, German and Italian songs, but Russian 
texts as well, and his ability as a poet has been attested 
in numerous contributions of verse to Scribner's, Harper’s 
and other well known magazines, It will be recalled that 
when Giordano’s opera “Madame Sans-Gene” was pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House last year, the 
English version used in the libretto came from the pen 
of Mr. Harris, 


Rubinstein Choral Sings at 
Mrs. Belmont’s Reception 





During the recent Thirteenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in New York 
City, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont gave a reception to nearly 


2,000 delegates at the Du Pont home, Great Neck, L. I. 
Fifty selected voices of the Rubinstein Choral, William 
Rogers Chapman director, furnished numbers for the 
musical program. 





Christine Miller’s Festival Successes 





“Miss Miller was in fine vocal condition, and her ad- 
mirable method of producing her tones enabled her to 
project them, without forcing, to the farthest reaches of 
the hall. Her voice, of true and fine contralto timbre, 
never takes on an edge as it soars upward, Preserved 
throughout its range, its mellow quality, allied to her 
artistry in vocalization and to her intelligence and feeling 
in setting forth the spirit in any song she essays, has 
irresistible charm.” The ahove statement appeared in the 
Evening News of Newark, N. J., following Christine 
Miller’s appearance at the festival there last month. As 
stated in the Star-Eagle of that city, “Christine Miller, 
one of the most justly renowned of American ‘contraltos, 





CHRISTINE MILLER, 
Contralto. 


maintained her great reputation in her two charmingly 
rendered groups of songs. Especially fine was her inter- 
pretation of Homer’s ‘How's My Boy?’ It is virtually a 
dialogue of the most dramatic nature, and she set forth 
the alternating moods of the two individuals in a way that 
suggested the similar effect in Schubert’s ‘Erlkénig.’” 
As was to be expected, Miss Miller scored an unqualified 
success with the press and public, her artistic interpreta- 
tion and the rich fullness of her voice being especially re- 
marked, 

At the Syracuse festival, Miss Miller enjoyed a similar 
success. According to the Post-Standard of that city, 
“Christine Miller, who has often given pleasure in her 
singing here before, was never heard to better advantage 
than at the afternoon concert. Her voice was exceptionally 
beautiful in Hugo Wolf's ‘Kowest Thou the Land?’ 
sung with orchestra, and was really thrilling in ‘How’s My 
Boy?’ by Homer, in which she rose to great heights. She 
sings with fervor and authority and has the most perfect 
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diction. Her voice of all those who have yet appeared 
was the most satisfying in the Arena, for it seemed to 
completely fill it without any suggestion of forcing. Miss 
Miller sang two encores.” Another Syracuse paper, the 
Journal, contained this statement: “Christitie Miller, who is 
a thoroughgoing little artist, sang beautifully. Syracuse 
decided to like her two years ago and has not revoked its 
decision, She has in the meantime gained in poise and 
dramatic effectiveness.” 

Geneva, ‘N. Y., also “decided to like” her when she ap- 
peared at the festival there, and in the Daily Times ap- 
peared this paragraph: “Christine Miller, the contralto, is 
of engaging voice and appearance, and at once won the 
audience when she came on the stage, with her graceful 
presence. Her voice is smooth and luscious, even and 
true throughout, and she interprets in a manner most de- 
lightful. A more fascinating singer has not appeared in 
Geneva for a long time. The universal desire was that she 
might come to Geneva some more.” 





Mabel Fulton’s Pupils in Recital 


The fifteenth annual recital given in Duluth of the piano 
and voice pupils of Mabel Fulton took place on Tuesday 
evening, May 16, at 218 West First street, Duluth, Minn. 
Although this was called the fifteenth annual recital, the 
pupils of this able teacher have been heard in recital nu- 
merous times before, both in this and other cities. From 
beginning to end it was a most enjoyable evening, and the 
work of the students reflected great credit on the teacher. 
The complete program follows: Polish dance (Schar- 
wenka), Olive Peterson; “Thoughts Have Wings” (Leh- 
mann), “Where Blossoms Grow” (Sans Souci), Clemey 
McGuire; “Fgeria” (Ernest Kroeger), Florence Mattson; 
vocal trio, “The Sweet o’ the Year” (Mary Turner Salter), 
Esther Rudberg, Pauline Kreimer and Ina Shaver; im- 
promptu in C Sharp minor (Rheinhold), Mary Berine; 
“Charity” (MacDermid), “When Spring Comes Laughing” 
(Chapman), Ellen Schlender; nocturne, op. 37, No. 1 
(Chopin), Gudrun Thrana; “Elegie” (Massenet), Mrs. Ed- 
gar G. Smith, with violin obligato, Ethel Mattson; duet 
(two pianos), “Rondo a la Polacca” (Edwin Schultz), 
Miss Haverty and Miss Thrana; “Elegie” (Nollet), Sarah 
Weinberg; “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), Borgil E. Dahl; “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark” (Schubert-Liszt), “Sung Outside the 
Prince’s Door” and “To a Humming Bird” (MacDowell), 
Bernice Haverty; “O Haunting Memory” (Jacobs-Bond), 
“Happy Song” (Del Riego), Esther Rudberg; vocal trio, 
“Amaryllis” (Edmund Parlow), Mrs. Edgar G. Smith, 
Miss Schlender and Miss Dahl; prelude (Evelyn Ehlen), 
two preludes, op. 28, Nos. 20 and 22, and etude, op. 25, 
No, 1, Evelyn Ehlen. The accompanists were Miss Fulton, 
Miss Mattson and Miss Thrana. 

It was an enthusiastic audience that attended, and all 
were doubly pleased when, following the work of the 
pupils, Miss Fulton, by request, read several children’s 
selections. An additional feature of the program was the 
prelude for piano by Evelyn Ehlen and played by the com- 
poser. 

Miss Fulton is to be congratulated upon her excellent 
work. 





Why Is Frances Nash Different 
From Other Pianists? 


Above is the question constantly put to Miss Nash’s per- 
sonal representative and is answered: “Frances Nash is 
different from many other pianists because her life and 
education have been entirely along normal lines. She is 
a beautiful young American girl whose great gift was dis- 
covered at the early age of five years and from then on 
given every opportunity for unfolding, with the result that 
she plays with distinguishing individuality and authority 
and splendid life and color. Her many re-engagements 
from last season (her first in America) prove that the very 
spirit of her art compels. 

“Miss Nash has studied in both America and Europe, but 
she is the exponent of .no method or school. Her reper- 
toire, a very large one, is chosen from the most sound 
piano literature and offered with traditional reverence. 

“Frances Nash comes from one of the most distinguished 
families of the Middle West and has chosen the exacting 
life of the professional, rather than the indulgence that 
would have been the natural outcome of her surroundings. 
She has a beautiful summer home of her own at Heath, 
Mass., where she spends her vacations in serious study with 
outdoor life as her relaxation, as she is fond of all normal 
sports. 

“Beside her love for her art, just one other dominating 
note is evident, and that is a very great fondness for chil- 
dren. Miss Nash is the devoted comrade of her young 
nieces and nephews.” 

During the coming season Frances Nash will be heard 
in recital in New York, Boston and Chicago, as well as in 
many other of the larger cities of the East, South and 
Middle West. She has also been engaged for some very 
important orchestral appearances and as assisting artist to 
some well known choral societies, 
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Yvonne de Tréville in Summer Quarters 
Yvonne de Tréville already has withdrawn to her lovely summer quarters in Elizabeth, N. J. The charming 
interpreter of “Three Centuries of Prime Donne” appears in each of the accompanying photographs taken on 
her Jersey estate—at the sun dial and in the garland bower. 





THREE DAYS OF MUSIC 
ENJOYED AT MEMPHIS 


New York Philharmonic Society and Prominent Solo- 
ists Presented by Business Men’s Club Chamber of 
Commerce—Conductor Stransky and His Men 

> Enthusiastically Received 





Memphis, Tenn., June 1, 1916. 

During a period of three days Memphians enjoyed four 
excellent concerts presented by the Business Men’s Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, the fitting finale being the song 
recital by Karl Jorn, Not only here, but for miles around, 
Memphis. was the center of attraction for every lover of 
good music. The fact that so many people from a dis- 
tance heard these concerts augurs well for an annual 
spring festival, plans for which are now under way, with 
an added attraction of an immense chorus of school 
children. 

New York Philharmonic’s Ovation 

At the first concert of the spring festival, Josef 
Stransky and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
scored a brilliant triumph. Mr. Stransky read the various 
numbers admirably, and with all the beauty of interpretation 
for which he is justly noted. The opening number, the 
Dvorak symphony, No. 4, in G major, op, 88, was thor- 
oughly delightful; Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes,” always pleasing, and the Tannhaduser overture 
probably appealed to the audience most. The “Ride of the 
Vaikyries” was given as an encore. Ruth Townsend, con- 
tralto, failed to appear—-on account of an accident—-which 
caused keen regret. Royal Dadmun, baritone, sang in her 
place and was warmly received. 

The tenor, Theo Karle, made a very favorable impres- 
sion, giving two numbers, Wagner's “Preslied” from 
“Meistersinger” and an encore. 

Young Memphis Artist Shares Honors With Soloists 

Walter Chapman, a Memphis pianist, who played the 
Liszt concerto in E flat, with orchestral accompaniment, 
in a masterful way, was given an enthusiastic reception 
by his many admirers in this city, and a host of out of 
town visitors. The greeting he received indicated what 
the audience expected from him and no one was disap- 
pointed. He was at his best, and proved his right to front 
rank in his art. The Memphis News-Scimitar of May 16, 
1916, said: “Seldom has any artist appearing before a 
Memphis audience been given a greater ovation than that 
accorded Walter Chapman, pianist, Monday night. Not 
only did the audience give wild and long applause, but 
Josef Stransky, the celebrated director of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, seized the Memphian by the hand 
and patted him on the back. It marked a true triumph for 
Mr. Chapman. He also created a big impression as soloist 
with the New York Symphony in Little Rock about a 
year ago. Md. Chapman’s rendition Monday night was 
Liszt's concerto in E flat, 

Second Concert 


The second concert was a musical achievement from 
every point of view. Interested music lovers anxiously 
awaited the Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 5, in E minor, 
op. 64, for it was only recently that the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra received such a tremendous ovation 
here when it played Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony in 
F minor. Under Mr. Stransky’s spirited leadership a won- 
derful success was scored, and the orchestra was forced 


to respond with an encore—the “Rakoczy” march from 
“Damnation of Faust.” Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, who played the solo violin part in Saint- 
Saéns “Danse Macabre,” made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression, Eleanore Cochran, soprano, has not only a pleas- 
ing voice but a charming personality, In the aria from 
“Aida” and the duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana”—Theo 
Karle sharing honors—she sang beautifully and was re- 
called many times. Royal Dadmun was heard again and 
was decidedly in better voice, singing the Handel aria, 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” very creditably. 

The closing number, Dvordk’s overture, “Carneval,” 
was followed by a storm of applause, and the prelude to 
“Lohengrin” was given as an encore, 

The children’s matinee was an afterthought and the 
“crowded house” was sadly amiss. A most appropriate 


program had been arranged and was well received, how- 
ever. Devotees of good music are looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation for the return of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in its full strength. 


Karl Jérn Pleases 


Karl Jérn, the Wagnerian tenor, was heard in a varied 
prograin of German, French, Italian and American numbers 
Wednesday evening, at the Lyceum Theatre, ably aseieted 
by Ervine Stenson, pianist. His French and Italian groups 
were probably most enjoyed, strange to Say the opening 
German group not receiving the expected warmth of ap- 
plause. He was generous in giving numerous encores 
among the number being a new song by Sara Beaumont 
Kenedy, a Memphis poet and, by the way, the local edi- 
torial paragraph writer for the Commercial Appeal, a dis- 
tinction which we believe is accorded few of the fair sex. 


Notes 


Mary Morison, who represented the Beethoven Club at 
the Federation of Clubs which convened recently in Chat- 
tanooga, appeared on the Wednesday evening program, 
playing the Chopin ballade in G minor. 

Charles Washburn, baritone, of Nashville, and Leone 
Pettigrew, harpist, were heard in a joint recital recently 
under the direction of Angelo Cortese, harpist. 

Mrs. A. Denny DuBose. 





Omaha Pupils Give Interesting Recital 

Omaha (Neb.) music lovers who did not attend the 
recital given by pupils of Frances Baetens, pianist; Patrick 
O'Neil, vocalist, and Frank Mach, violinist, at the Schmol 
ler & Mueller auditorium, recently, missed a rare treat. A 
program embracing works of the classical school and mod 
ern composers was well given to a large audience, which 
showed enthusiasm. The performers showed an unusual 
amount of talent and much is expected of them in the 
future. Their instructors deserve much credit for the 
splendid results produced by the following: Dorothy Par- 
sons, Estelle Lapidus, Edith Miller, Minnie Friedman, pian- 
ists; Gladys Louise Chambers, Helen O’Brien, H. A. Salis- 
bury, vocalists; Clara Schneider, Isabelle Radman, Ger- 
trude Wieding, Joe Herman, violinists; accompanists, 
Frances Baetens, Gladys L. Chambers, Anna Killian, Fran- 
ces Johnson, Grace Wieding. 
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| is finished like silk— 


If the piano has an action exact to 
the minutest requirement— 


If it produces an evenness of tone 
which is almost incredible— 


If its entire “air” is that of an aristo- 


Then you have made a discovery which 
400 pairs of skilled eyes, ears and 
hands in a Boston factory have 
labored patiently for a year to place 


Aristocracy must radiate from every 
piano that is to bear the name 
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EVERETT SINGERS’ SPRING 
OFFERING DRAWS CROWD 


“Bethany” Given by Church Choir—Piano and Vocal 
Recital by Splendid Talent—Club Program Enjoyed 
—Pupils’ Recital Reflects Good Teaching 





Everett, Wash., May 27, 1916. 

The rendition of “Bethany,” the cantata by William Ap- 
Madoc and W. Rhys-Herbert, by the choir of the First 
Baptist Church, assisted by Mrs. W. A. Johnson and B. W. 
Paschke, was one of the May musical offerings in Everett 
that was pronounced a glowing success by the audience of 
about 800 persons who heard it. Prof. A. E. James, or- 
ganist-director of the choir, selected the cantata for the 
spring offering of the choir after a survey of many com- 
positions. Long, hard work of preparation preceded the 
singing of the cantata, and following its presentation many 
urged that it should be repeated. However, as the month 
held many other musical attractions and the season for the 
springtime play period on Puget Sound was at hand, the 
suggestion was not adopted. 

The solo assignments for the cantata were assumed by 
Mrs, Johnson (Mary), Mrs. D. W. Gould (Martha), B. 
W. Paschke (Lazarus) and S. R. McKern (Jesus). Each 
had large opportunity in the solo work of the composition, 
and gave fine interpretative reading, while the work in the 
duets and quartet numbers gave exceptional pleasure. 
Doubtless no previous cantata sung in Everett approached 
the ApMadoc-Herbert production in the delicacy of tonal 
shading, and throughout, both upon chorus and principals, 
was placed a demand for accurate execution seldom found 
in work of this character. The pleased audience that heard 
the presentation accorded the choir and those assisting 
much praise, declaring the rendition to have been entirely 
enjoyable and greatly appreciated. 

Harvey Pupil Pleases 


Julia Moe appeared in piano recital at Bethania College 
in a five-number program, assisted by Ruth Schuchart, so- 
prano, and Frithjof Eid, violin, and pleased a large num- 
ber of friends, who admired the work of this young pupil 
of Bert C. Harvey. The program follows: “Pasquinade” 
(Gottschalk), prelude (Rachmaninoff), Miss Moe; “Rose 
in the Bud” (Forster), “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” (Nevin), 
Miss “Romance” (Sibelius), “Norwegian 


Schuchart ; 
Bridal Party” Miss Moe; “Caprice Viennois,” 


(Grieg), 


“Minuet” (Kreisler), Frithjof Eid; “Marche Militaire” 


(Schubert-Tausig), Miss Moe. 3 
Piano and Voice Recital of Merit 


One of the most pleasing appearances of the month was 
that of Mrs. Edgar Martin Rogers, wife of the rector of 
the Episcopal Church in Everett, and Mrs. William Pea- 
body, in piano and voice recital at Rennie’s Hall. The au- 
dience, which represented the most accomplished and criti- 
cal musical circles of the city, heard a program rivaling in 
brilliancy and difficulty that of many visiting artists, and 
attested its pleasure by insistent encores, to which the en- 
tertainers responded generously. 

The program given was splendidly balanced, providing 
a variety both in instrumental and vocal selections. Mrs. 
Rogers’ program numbers were a theme and variations by 
Tschaikowsky; “Neina,” by Sgambatti; scherzo, Mendels- 
sohn; “Bees,” Dubois; “Butterfly,” Rosenthal; “Evening in 
the Mountains,” Grieg, and “Tarantella,” Liszt. One of 
her most effective encore numbers was “Dancing Dolls,” 
Paul Dean. 

Mrs. Peabody’s program embraced “Solveg’s Lied” and 
“Ich liebe Dich,” Grieg; “Adelaide,” Beethoven; “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” Quilter; “Last Night I Heard 
the Nightingale,” Mary Turner Salter, and “To Welcome 
You,” Thomas. In response to encores she sang “My 
Laddie” and Carpenter’s “The Lie.” Many who heard her 
on this occasion did so for the first time, and she won 
many admirers, as did Mrs. Rogers, among those who had 
not previously heard her play. Possessed of a lyric so- 
prano of great clarity and mellowness, she brought to the 
hearer an understanding and sympathetic treatment of the 
themes that charmed. Each of Mrs. Rogers’ selections was 
brilliantly given, with fine accuracy of execution and with 
much feeling. 

Musical Club Program 


The Everett Ladies’ Musical Club, which gives the city 
so many entertainments, last night gave a mixed program 
at Daniels’ Hall, complimentary to friends of the organiza- 
tion, that proved highly enjoyable. In preparing the pro- 
gram the club improved an opportunity to introduce G. F. 
Madden, of Seattle, violinist, and his accompanist, Anna 
Grant Dahl. The program was in charge of Mrs. L. Ham- 
mond, who drew upon the principal talent of the club with 
unsparing demand to make the evening one of variety and 
unusual interest. 





East Liverpool Male Chorus to Set 
Record Pace—Beaver, Pa., Notes 


East Liverpool, Ohio, June 7, 1916. 
The East Liverpool Male Chorus, under the direction 
of Lysbeth Hamill, gave the second concert of the year 
on Friday evening, May 19, at the High School Audi- 





torium. 
tain, My Captain,” 
Schubert; “The Asra,” 


by George B. Nevin; “Serenade,” by 
by Rubinstein; “Battle Hymn,” 
from “Rienzi,” by Wagner; “Hunting Song of the Seonee 
Pack,” by Frank Damrosch, and other numbers of 
equal merit. As assisting artists Othelia Averman- 
Vogel, pianist; Max Shapiro, violinist, and Joseph Der- 
deyn, cellist, all of Pittsburgh, were all that could be 
desired. The concert was easily the season’s leading 
event for this city, and the large assembly of repre- 
sentative music lovers were loud in their praise of Miss 
Hamill for the splendid results with which her labors 
had been crowned. The organization numbers thirty- 
one regular members and fifty-seven associate. Regu- 
lar rehearsals are held and concerts for other cities are 
being arranged for. Under Miss Hamill’s capable lead- 
ership and painstaking care the East Liverpool Male 
Chorus is destined to set a record pace to all similar 
organizations in the upper Ohio Valley. 


Recital at Beaver, Pa. 


Friday evening, June 2, the third of a series of grad- 
uation recitals was given in Beaver College Auditorium 
under the direction of the college department of music. 
The graduates were Irene A. Yocum and Cleora Gal- 
lagher. The program included seven numbers, five by 
Miss Yocum and two by Miss Gallagher. The numbers 
on the program embraced masterpieces from the works 
of Gounod-Eddy, Bach, Beethoven, Harker, Lemmens, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg and Rossini-Buck. Both the young 
ladies taking part in the recital are highly talented. 


Gold Medal Contest 


Wednesday evening, May 31, in connection with the 
graduation exercises of Dr. Little’s Conservatory of 
Music at Beaver, Pa., Helen Schachern, of Monaca, Pa., 
was the winner in the annual Schroeder Gold Medal 
Contest held in the conservatory. H. W. Wilde, of 
Beaver, and Frank Rudy and Mr. Dice, of Pittsburgh, 
served as judges, and were unanimous in making the 
award, Miss Wilk received honorable mention. Four 
young ladies, Miss Wilk, Miss Schachern, Mildred 
Lamb, of Rochester, and Cora Stratton, of Toronto, 


The chorus gave excellent renderings of “Cap- | 


took part in the contest. The three first named ap- 
peared recently in the annual graduation recital of the 
conservatory, each performing a group, a rhapsody and 
a concerto, All of the events held at the conservatory 
this season were largely attended, the audiences ex- 
pressing unbounded praise of both faculty and stu- 
dents at the successful consummation of their work. 
With the opening of the conservatory’s summer term 
on June 6, Mr. Le Sueur, instructor in voice, will open 
a four weeks’ term of vocal instruction. J. H. Bearp. 





Elizabeth Parks an “Instantaneous Favorite” 





Probably one of the most gratified of the younger 
singers of the metropolis over the results of her sea- 
son’s work is Elizabeth Parks, soprano. Endowed with 
natural musical gifts which she has developed along 
sane lines, she stands at the threshold of a very desir- 
able career in the concert and oratorio field. 

Miss Parks is not only an appreciated church soloist, 
but is winning her way with festival givers. Her suc- 
cess at the Lindsborg (Kan.) Festival has been duly 
chronicled in the columns of the MusicaL Courter. 

At Allentown recently she won the following, which 
are only samples of her recent numerous laurels: 


The soloist was Elizabeth Parks, and few sweeter singers have 
appeared upon the Lyric stage. 

Miss Parks sang “With Verdure Clad,” and a “Creation” number, 
“On Mighty Pens.” 

Miss Parks was a happy selection as soloist. It was her first ap- 
pearance here, and she made friends instantly by the beauty of her 
voice and her thrilling interpretation. She sang with a particularly 
fine art of vocalization. Her voice is adequate and of a lovely 
quality, but her greatest asset lies in the artistic manner in which 
she handled it. She became an instantaneous favorite, which must 
come with pure, well rounded tones, smoothly polished inflections 
and dramatic emphasis.—Allentown Democrat, Friday, May 26, 1916. 

Elizabeth Parks, of New York City, was the soloist for the occa- 
sion, Miss Parks possesses a rich soprano voice of wide range and 
colorature. The comparative ease with which she reached the high 
notes and her clear and distinct enunciation at once made her a 


favorite. In the singing of “With Verdure Clad” from Haydn's 
“Creation” she displayed the fulness of her voice and tonal quali- 
ties. Her other number was, “On Mighty Pens,” frm the same 


score, 

Miss Parks, soloist, has the faculty of placing her tones beautifully 
and sings with culture and effect. Her voice compares with her 
charming personality. Miss Parks is a Kentucky bred girl and her 
manner is manifestly characteristic of a Southerner.—The Allentown 
Morning Call, Friday, May 26, 1916. 

Miss Parks has a summer engagement at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., as soloist at the same church where 


Lewis Elmer is the organist, 
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SEASON’S WANE FELT 
IN BUFFALO MUSIC EVENTS 


Orpheus Club and Guido Chorus Give Interesting Con- 
cluding Concerts—Mrs. Peocock’s Two Musicales 
Please—Piano Recital 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4, 1916. 
The past month has witnessed the official closing of Buf- 
falo’s musical season, many events having been crowded 
into the final weeks, 


Orpheus Gives One of Best Concerts 


One of the best concerts ever given by the Buffalo Or- 
pheus, John Lund, conductor, was the last of this season’s 
series. The program contained Goldmark’s “Magic Spirit,” 
Mair’s “Soumi’s Song,” Kresmer’s “Flemish Serenade,” 
Bunti’s “Minnelied” and Lund’s “Germanenzug” for male 
chorus, solo alto and solo baritone, orchestra and organ. 
The program was nearly doubled, owing to the encores 
demanded by the enthusiastic audience. 

Henrietta Wakefield, the soloist, won her hearers with 
her beautiful contralto voice and finished art. Her official 
numbers included the Andromache aria from Bruch’s 
“Achilleus” and songs by Strauss, Weingartner, Mahler 
and others. The Habanera from “Carmen,” given as en- 
core, proved to be one of the most delightful of her offer- 
ings. William J. Gomph played artistic piano accompani- 
ments. 

A string orchestra played several numbers, adding to 
the pleasure of the listeners. 


Guido Chorus Gives Interesting Program 


The final season concert of the Guido Chorus, Seth Clark 
director, offered a program of unusual interest, in the per- 
formance of which the many fine qualities of choral sing- 
ing which mark the work of the Guido men were ever to 
be noted. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song” opened the program, 
and other impressive choruses were Schubert’s “Omnipo- 
tence,” in which the soprano solo was beautifully sung by 
Mrs. Storck, Dudley Buck’s “Twilight,” “The Piper o’ 
Dundee,” “Othegraven,” and an arrangement of the Nea- 
politan folk song, “Santa Lucia.” 

The soloist, Kathleen Howard, was received most cor- 
dially. She sang the “Card Song” and “Habenera” from 
“Carmen” and two groups of songs, each followed by an 
encore. The “Samson and Delilah” aria, given as encore, 
revealed the singer at her best. 

William J. Gomph, the accompanish, afforded his usual 
artistic support when permitted to do so, Miss Howard, 
for some reason or other, choosing to accompany herself 
in a group of ballads. 

Mrs. Peocock Interests Buffalonians 


The privilege of hearing Eleanore Hazzard Peocock, 
soprano, was granted to several Buffalonians recently when 
the singer gave two private musicales here, Mrs, Peocock, 
who possesses a voice of pleasing quality and good carry- 
ing power, gave programs of songs widely differing in type, 
which were made the more interesting by her explanatory 
remarks. This was especially true of the foreign songs. 
Superb enunciation and a genuine feeling for the spirit 
of the song are attributes which add greatly to the artistic 
walue of her work. Her interpretations are realistic and 
charmingly individual and her Buffalo audiences were de- 
lighted. From the interesting numbers may be mentioned, 
“Come, Live with Me,” “Minetti,” “Three Fishers” and 
“Flowers of the Valley,” both old English, two Shake- 
speare songs, songs of Brahms, Schumann and Wolf. A 
group of charming French songs was given and two oper- 
atic arias, one in Italian and one in English. Other songs 
in English were “The Sea” (MacDowell), “Fireflies” (Gay- 
nor), and “Across the Dee” (Coombs). 

The singer had the capable assistance of Lilje Gulbran- 
sen Moore, accompanist. 

Mrs. Peocock will undoubtedly find a welcome on future 
visits to Buffalo. 


Warren Case in Recital 


Warren Case, a Buffalo pianist, gave a recital in Twen- 
‘tieth Century Hall, Thursday evening, May 4. Mr. Case 
played a program which made no small demand and in 
its successful performance gave evidence of his thorough 
equipment. Warm, musical tone, technical fluency, com- 
mand of pedal effects and an intelligent grasp of the com- 


positions were among the good points to be noted in his 
playing. Epwarp DurnNey. 





Western College Chorus Concert 


The chorus concert given at the Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, on Saturday evening, May 27, was an unusually 
pleasing one. Professor Le Baron had made the program 
of just the right length and variety and the chorus was 
in good training as the result of his able efforts. Joy 
Carson and Flora Mercer were at the piano for the choral 


numbers, and Marjorie Loughridge of the chorus sang the 
soprano solo and obligato parts in the ballad cantata, “Fair 
Ellen.” Miss Loughridge has some very pretty high tones 
which were well suited to “The Campbells are Coming.” 
Miss Bowen, of the music faculty, accompanied for the 
solos by Charles Stratton, tenor, who assisted the chorus. 
Mr. Stratton has the genial, Southern manner of his native 
state, Tennessee, which was another charm added to the 
captivating power of his voice. Though Mr. Stratton is 
just beginning his career, his artistic style is already so 
finished that a bright future seems assured for him, He 
has a wide range and remarkable freshness of tone. Much 
of his work is of rich baritone quality, but the upper regis- 
ter is a very pure tenor. Mr. Stratton has been the. pupil 
of Lucy Jocelyn Bushnell, an eminent teacher of voice in 
the South, and formerly on the faculty of the Western 
College. 

The program of the evening follows: 

“A Ballad of Lorraine” (Hammond) ; recitative, “Thy 
Rebuke Has Broken His Heart,” aria, “Behold and See,” 
“Messiah” (Handel), Mr. Stratton; “The Night” (Rach- 
maninoff, “Glorious Forever” (Rachmaninoff), “Der Wan- 
derer” (Schubert), “Du bist wie eine Blume” (Schumann), 
“Im Herbst” (Franz), Mr. Stratton; “Ave verum” (a 
capella) (des Pres), “The Princess” (Grieg), “Were My 
Songs with Wings Provided” (Hahn), “Melisande in the 
Wood” (Goetz), “Across the Hills’ (Rummel), “The 
Eagle” (Busch), Mr. Stratton; “Fair Ellen” (Bruch). 





Another Triumph Registered 
for Constantin Nicolay 





St. Louis is to be added to the long list of laurels 
registered for Constantin Nicolay, the basso of the 
Chicago Opera Association. Mr. Nicolay is at present 
touring the States for the benefit of the Polish Relief 
Fund and everywhere is meeting with his customary 
success. The two leading St. Louis dailies had the fol- 
lowing to say regarding this singer’s work: 


CONSTANTIN NICOLAY DISPLAYS UNUSUAL ELOQUENCE 
OF EXPRESSION AND HIGH RANGE. 

Interpretative singing as thrilling as any recently heard here was 
offered in lavish measure by Constantin Nicolay, Greek basso of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, at a concert given last night at the 
Odeon for the benefit of Polish war sufferers, under the management 
of Franka Gordon de Jurgielewicz of Warsaw. 

His admirably trained voice was so flexible and so high of range 
that some of his best numbers were selections for baritone. But his 
distinction was his eloquence of expression. The Toreador’s song 
from “Carmen” was rendered with a fiery dramatic power and a 
vivid descriptiveness which called up the bull ring before the eyes. 
Notable gifts of comedy enriched his singing of the “Dream of a 
Summer Night” aria from Thomas’ “Falstaff.” In all he sang 
seven big operatic arias and solos from oratorios and each was a 
source of unalloyed artistic relish.—St. Louis Post Dispatch, June 1, 
1916. 





In basso Nicolay those present heard one of the most accomplished 
artists during the season, which last night’s concert may be said to 
have concluded. He sang arias that have not been given here in 
many years, such as the Cavatina from Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
Falstaft’s song from Ambroise Thomas’ “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the war song from Haendel’s setting of Dryden's ‘Alexander's 
Feast,” the Calumny aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” and 
the dependable Figaro number from Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” All these were given with due dramatic gesture. Nicolay 
scored his best success with his encore, “The Golden Calf,” from 
Gounod’s Faust.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 1, 1916. 





Andrea Sarto About to Return 
to Stony Brook, L. I. 





Andrea Sarto, the well known concert and oratorio 
singer, and the possessor of a beautiful voice, is about to 
return to his summer home at Stony Brook, L. L., for a 
few weeks’ rest after a very successful season, Mr. Sarto 
will appear at Wooster, Ohio, singing the High Priest in 
“Samson and Delilah,” and after his return will continue 
his coaching with Joseph Regneas, the New York teacher, 
adding to his extensive repertoire of oratorio, concert and 
recital programs. 





Dufault in New Zealand 


Paul Dufault, the tenor, arrived in Wellington, New 
Zealand, last month, and now is making an antipodean 
concert tour under the direction of Frederic Shipman. 
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MONUMENT DEDICATED TO FRENCH 
MUSICIANS FALLEN IN THE WAR 


President Poincaré Attends Ceremonies in Garden of French Society of Authors 
and Composers—Death of Henri Heugel, Prominent Music Publisher 
—Cinema vs. Theatre—Concert and Operatic News 





30 Rue Marbeuf (Champ Elysees), } 
Paris, May 18, 1916. 


In the garden of the house on the Rue Henner, where 
the home of the French Society of Authors and Com- 
posers is situated, the members of the society and their 
friends recently gathered to attend the dedication of a 
monument erected to the memory of those members of 
the society who have already perished in the present war. 
The monument, sculptured by Bartholomé, is in the form 
of a broken column against which leans a female figure 
with head bowed in sorrow upon her right arm. In her 
hand there is a scroll on which the names of those who 
have already been killed are inscribed, and there is room 
for additions, which, let us hope, will not have to be placed 
there. The ceremonies in the stillness and quiet of the 
little garden were very impressive. President Poincaré 
was present. The principal address was made by Romain 
Coolus, president of the society, who spoke most sympa- 
thetically and with much feeling of the deceased fellow 
members, referring to each one by name. The list is one 
that is already too long. One of the best known names 
upon it is that of Alberic Magnard. 


The Future of the Opera 


Following traditional custom, the Grand Orchestral Con- 
certs of Paris ceased at Eastertide. 

At the Opera M. Rouché has given significant signs that 
changes will be many after the war in his program of 
concerts. The charm and ingenuousness of “Caréme-Pre- 
nant” and other ballet concerts were accentuated by the 
careful mise-en-scéne over which neither expense nor ar- 
tistic skill were spared. To do the same ample justice to 
the opera “Le Roi Arthus” the director was handicapped 
by the exigencies of existing circumstances; men are few, 
for the moment, who can devote time to the opera’s reper- 
toire and indisposition of one of the leading artists occa- 
sioned a momentary cessation of the regretted Ernest Chaus_ 
son’s great work. It was encouraging to find the manage- 
ment was able to put “Le Roi Arthus” and “L’Etranger” 
again on the scene in spite of difficulties and with absolute 
success under the able direction of Vincent d’Indy. 

Perhaps the present is not the time to make critical sug- 
gestions, but one wonders why, in French national subsi- 
dized theatres, a French work, “Heliogablé,” should yield 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” however fair she 


place to 
Paris trained, 


be. And one hopes to hear native talent, 
in the Paris theatres. 


Cinema and Theatre 


In times of intense action on the field of battle men have 
less need of speech; anguished watchers are less able to 
concentrate their thoughts on the spoken word. The cin- 
ema has met the need of an emotional outlet by its life- 
like spectacular reproduction of actualities, and the great 
majority is for the time being content. But from the sol- 
diers who have been or are still in the titanic struggle 
comes the need of articulate sound, the human voice to 
express in noble words, sung or spoken, all that the cinema 
but mimes. All delicate heart bonds, vital tenderness, sen- 
suous intelligences, these must be voiced and orchestrated. 
It is an imperative duty of theatre directors diligently to 
search for art beauty born in battle throes. In such high 
hours many problems find solution. How genius shall 
shape and produce them is matter for directors and actors. 

The public appetite is healthy; witness the recent enor- 
mous successes in Paris of “Cabiria” (G. d’Annunzio), of 
“Jules César” (Shakespeare-Voltaire), “Salammbé” (G. 
Flaubert), the many instructive war scenes, etc., etc. Let 
the best nourishment be supplied in profusion so that all 
may partake of the feast. 


War Concerts 


“Toute la Guerre” is the title of what will undoubtedly 
prove to be a memorable war entertainment at the Troca- 
dero on May 25. Selected films depicting the phases of 
the great war, from the mobilization up to the defense of 
Verdun, will be shown with the aid of the cinematographic 
service of the French army. An orchestra and a chorus 
of 100 members, under the conductorship of Louis Ganne, 
will be heard during the representation. 


The Opera Comique 


At the Opera Comique Mlle. Bréval’s “Carmen,” with 
Mile. Pavloff’s “La Flamenca,” was followed by the final 
dress rehearsal of “Sapho.” The Wednesday matinee, yes- 
terday, was devoted to the required funds for rebuilding 
devastated homes in Lorraine. Massenet’s work, played 


according to Alphonse Daudet’s first production, found in 
Mlle. Chenal a touching Fanny Legrand. 

In the first act Sapho, dressed in Persian costume, fig- 
fred in a modern dance to perfection. A poem by M. 
Pottecher as declaimed by Mlle. Roch, of the Comédie 
Francaise, appropriately preceded the “Marche Lorraine,” 
the “Chant du départ” and the “Marseillaise.” 


A Record Operetta 


The 190 consecutive representations of “La Cocarde de 
Mimi Pinson” at the Théatre Apollo have displayed to the 
public the devotion of nurses and heroism of soldiers. 
“Mimi” is now followed there by the new operetta in three 
acts “La Demoiselle du Printemps” (“Lady of Spring”), 
by Maurice Ordonneau, F. Gally and G. Léglise, and the 
music by the younger Henri Goublier. 


Ce qu’on fait a l’Opéra 


The program at the Opéra for this third Thursday in 
May is most attractive. Contemporary French musicians 
contribute three works of patriotic character: “Chant de 
Guerre” (new), sent to Paris from the trenches by Flo- 
rent Schmitt; a scene from Théodore Dubois’ “Miguela,” 
and “Les Girondins,” by Fernand Le Borne, while the 
“Caréme-Prenant,” by M. Funck-Brentano, with its Seven- 
teenth Century dithyramb, dance and decoration, appeals 
to lovers of ancient music and ballets, especially as given 
at the Opera’s evening performance—the second since the 
war. Concession is made to mere man in the matter of 
evening dress, which will not be “de rigueur” during the 
war, 


Death of a Prominent Publisher 


The Syndical Chamber of Music Publishers has suffered 
a great loss in the death, on Friday, May 12, of Henri 
Heugel, one of its distinguished members and the honor- 
ary president, who was also an officer of the Légion 
d’Honneur. A service was held in the Church of Saint- 
Honoré d’Eylau on Monday, with the simplest ceremony 
possible on account of existing circumstances, MM. 
Heugel et fils were the publishers of “Le Ménestrel” since 
1834; of all the celebrated methods of instruction used 
at the Paris Conservatoire and collections of ancient songs; 
publishers of all of Massenet’s works and many others of 
the present day. 


Maurice Donnay Honored 


Maurice Donnay, of the Académie Frangaise, has been 
elected president of the Society of Authors and Composers 
for 1916-1917 in place of Romain Coolus, whose term of 
office had expired and was not renewable before the expi- 
ration of one year. Other appointments are: André 
Messager, Paul Millet and Pierre Veber, vice-presidents ; 
Robert Charvay, treasurer; Henri Blondeau and Edmond 
Guiraud, secretaries. 


Outdoor Concerts 


The Orchestra of the Association of Women Professors 
and Composers of Music has resumed its series of Thurs- 
day and Sunday afternoon concerts it gave last year at 
the Pelouse de la Muette. These open air entertainments 
will be given in aid of the war charities of the association 
and will enlist the services of leading singers and dramatic 
artists. 

Various Concerts 


At the Salle Gaveau a concert was given for the ben- 
et of “L’Oeuvre des Enfants des Flandres,” under the 
patronage of the Duchess of Wendéme, the. interesting pro- 
gram which follows: 

Deux Chausons “Militaires Frangaises,” XVI century, by Cl. 
Jannequin and Claudin L. Jeune; Toccata in D of Bach, by Blanche 
Selva; “Sur la Mer,” for female voices, Vincent d’Indy; a, “Reyenez 
Amours,” Lullé; b, “Mon Coeur Soupire,” Mozart; c, Mande- 
line,” Fauré; d, “Nell,” Fauré, Gabrille Gills; “Chansons Poly- 
phoniques,” de Lassus and Cl. Jannequin; “Poéme des Montagnes,” 
for piano, V. d’Indy (Mlle. Selva; “Héléne,” chorus for women’s 
voices, Ernest Chausson; “Valses Romantiques,” for two pianos, E. 
Chabrier (Mlle. Selva and Vincent d’Indy); “Chansons Populaires 
Frangaises” (Lorée Mourrey and the choir of the Schola Cantorum, 
under the direction of Vincent d’Indy). 


The program of the Théatre des Chefs-d’Oeuvre 
Anciens and Concerts Rouge included “Le Maréchal Fer- 
rant,” a comic opera of 1761 in two acts, by Philidor; 
other works, vocal and instrumental, were by J. J. Rous- 
seau, Couperin, Lully and Rameau. Joseph Jemain, con- 
ductor. 

On Sunday afternoon, in the large amphitheatre of the 
Sorbonne, the Twenty-fifth National Matinee comprised an 
extraordinary program of “Hymns and Patriotic Songs of 
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France,” from the sixth century to the present time, 
interpreted by Mmes, Marie Delna, Chenal, Lapeyrette, 
Favart, MM. Dufranne, Pecquery and many other artists; 
the chair of the Schola Cantorum, directed by Vin- 
cent d’Indy and de Serres; and the band of the Republican 
Guard under M. Balay. Needless to remark that un- 
bounded enthusiasm reigned supreme! 
CoMTE DE De_maA-HEInE, 





ACTIVITIES OF ST. LOUIS 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 
Strassberger Conservatories of Music and Expression 


Give Two-Act Comedy—Kroeger School and 
Local Teacher’s Recitals 








St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1916. 

At the South Side School of the Strassberger Con- 
servatories of Music and Expression, May 29, “The 
Rainbow Kimono,” a two act comedy written by Elea- 
nor Maud Crane, was given by the students in the con- 
servatories’ dramatic department, which is under the 
supervision of Olivia Gregory. During the intermis- 
sion between acts one and two, C. Wittershagen and 
F, Gambeck played Engelmann’s “Our Gallant Officers” 
as a piano duo. As usual a large audience was in at- 
tendance, 

Kroeger School of Music 


A recital given by the children’s classes of the first, 
second and third years of the Kroeger School of Music, 
under the direction of Julia B. Kroeger, in Musical Art 
Hall, was given Tuesday afternoon, May 30. The first, 
second and third year classes presented technical work 
first, which was followed by the musical program. 

E. R. Kroeger has been engaged to conduct a normal 
piano course during the summer session at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Georgia Lee Cunningham’s Recital 


Georgia Lee Cunningham presented her pupils in two 
delightful recitals May 25 and 27, in the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium. The work by the pupils was credit- 
ably done and special mention should be made of the 
singing of Bizet’s aria from “Carmen,” by Elizabeth 
Stokes, showing good musicianship and intelligent inter- 
pretation. May Brrpie Dirzier. 





Anne Arkadij’s Lieder Programs 





“Let one be never so good a singer and have no instinct 
for program-building and there is little hope for success 
as a recital artist,” is the opinion of Anne Arkadij, the 
American Liedersinger, who is at work now on the pro- 
grams which she will give in her first recital tour next 
season, a tour that will take her through the Middle West 
and to a large number of Eastern centers. 

Miss Arkadij, whose recitals during the season just 
ended, placed her in the foremost ranks of the singers who 
have chosen the exquisite field of Lieder for their own, 
has become noted as a worthy interpreter of Brahms and 
Wolf. In the programs, in which she will be heard next 
year, the songs of Sandby, the Danish composer ; De Lange, 
whose “Dutch Lullaby” is among her favorites, and a 
number of the modern Russian composers of folk song, 
will have place, together with several English songs that 
are being composed especially for her programs. Marx, 
Strauss and Franz will be among the German composers 
of Lieder to find a place in her recitals. An all-English 
program is also being prepared for cities that have re- 
quested these. 

Miss Arkadij believes that the most perfect expression 
of heart interest, “without which music fails to complete 
its purpose,” is found in the folk songs of Russia, and the 
works of Rimsky-Korsakow and Rachmaninoff will be con- 
spicuous on her 1916-1917 programs. 





Spiering’s Summer 





Theodore Spiering will leave New York June 22 for 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., where he will spend his summer 


vacation and also head a large violin class. The Spiering 
summer studios were located in the same place last year 
and were exceedingly popular because of the beautiful sur- 
roundings and the very harmonious musical and_ social 
spirit which reigned in the atmosphere created by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spiering. 





Adelaide Fischer Soloist at 
Elizabeth, N. J., Concert 





Another signal success was scored by Adelaide Fischer 
on May 15 when she sang with members of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra at a concert of the Eintracht 
Verein of Elizabeth, N. J., under the direction of Carl 
Kapp. 

Miss Fischer was heard with orchestral accompaniment 
in the “Ah, fors é lui” aria, from “Traviata,” and in a 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER, 


Soprano. 


song group with piano. In both of these she aroused the 
utmost enthusiasm of her audience and won the following 
highly complimentary notices from the press: 

MISS FISCHER WINS AUDIENCE, 

In listening to Adelaide Fischer, the New York soprano, the 
sensitive lover of the finer creations in song derives from her sing- 
ing such satisfaction and enjoyment as one is wont to find in the 
great artists. The gathering yielded quickly to the charm exerted 
by her voice and art, and acclaimed her as a rare mistress of bel 
canto, Miss Fischer’s voice is singularly warm and sympathetic, 
and as a medium for expressing a wide range of feeling is matched 
by not many now on the American concert stage. The “Traviata” 
aria was done by Miss Fischer expressfully, and with a true lyric 
spirit. In the Schumann and the Loewe songs, a little later, she 
displayed an exquisiteness rarely heard.—Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Journal. 





Miss Fischer sang the aria, “Ah fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” ac- 
companied by the orchestra with compelling interest. But even 
more splendidiy did her highly developed art, the colorful timbre of 
her voice, and the deep emotional element of her organ show itself 
in the rendition of “Réselein” of Schumann and Loewe’s “Niemand 
hat’s gesehen.”” The sympathetic personality of the artist, the fresh- 
ness, sincerity and charm of her voice, carried her audience to the 
heights of enthusiastic demonstration.—New York Staats-Zeitung. 





The Cherniavsky Trio Reveals 
Rare Art at Los Angeles 





Los Angeles, Cal., June 5, 1916. 

On the evening of May 30, at Trinity Auditorium, a very 
large audience gathered to hear the Cherniavsky Trio—the 
writer almost said the wonderful Cherniavsky Trio, but 
he feels that he must be economical of his phrases, for, 
even with the best of them and the most of them, he will 
hardly be able to do justice to that which was offered. 
indeed, the ordinary phrases of the critic fail here. There 


is that rare combination of fire and passion with perfect 
control that is all too difficult of attainment, and which one 
must hear to realize. It serves nothing to say that these 
artists have enormously developed technic, that their in- 
tonation is perfect, that their ensemble work is faultless, 
that, individually or together, their interpretations are 
musicianly, virile and impassioned without being exag- 
gerated. All of this is true, and one might find many 
other things to commend along the technical side of their 
work, many other of the stock phrases that the critic uses 
when writing of artists of the first rank. 

It is just that other thing, that inexpressible, indefinable 
something for which no words seem adequate, which 
makes the playing of these artists such a joy, such a thrill- 
ing experience, even to the critic, whose duty it is (tra- 
ditionally) not to enjoy, but to look for faults. 

Their program was one of great variety and of classic 
excellence, a trio of Mendelssohn, a cello concerto, piano 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt, a violin concerto and 
Tschaikowsky’s variations for piano, violin and cello, 

They are three, these brothers, Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Leo, the violinist; Jan, the pianist, and Mischel, the cellist. 
They are young and full of vigor, full, also, of inspiration, 
of poetic conception. They appear to possess a vast ex- 
perience, that experience which, in the genius, seems to be 
inborn, and which the years fail to give to those less richly 
endowed, 

Their success here was instantaneous, and a second con- 
cert has been announced for June 3, as a result of insistent 
popular demand. P. 





DAYTON MUSIC PATRONS 
ASSIST WORTHY TALENT 


Recital Evidences Good Work of Music Extension 
Course—Mme. Schumann-Heink Gives Benefit 
Program—Apollo Club Final Event 





Dayton, Ohio, June 7, 1916, 

On Saturday afternoon, May 20, at the Y. W. C. A., an 
interesting recital was given by piano and violin students 
of the Music Extension Course of the Civic Music League. 
The result of the first year’s work along these lines was 
very gratifying to all who in any way contributed to the 
success of the undertaking. Through the efforts of the 
League and the generosity of Dayton teachers about twen- 
ty children who could not otherwise afford instruction were 
given regular lessons for a nominal price. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings at Benefit 


Mme. Schumann-Heink made her second appearance 
here this season in Memorial Hall on May 25. The 
concert was generously given as a benefit for Hilbert 
Kratzer, a talented young tenor singer, in whom she has 
shown great interest. Mr. Kratzer appeared on the pro- 


gram in a group of songs. 
Pianist Assists Apollo Club 
The Apollo Club, Gordon Battelle directing, gave its 
final concert of the season Tuesday, June 6, in the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium, Clarence E, Day, pianist, was the assist- 
ing soloist. Maser Coox, 





Composers as Dancers 





{Henry T. Finck, in New York Evening Post.) 

Modeste Tschaikowsky relates in his book on his brother, 
the great composer (the most fascinating of all musical 
biographies), an amusing incident. Saint-Saéns was mak- 
ing a visit to Moscow. One day he and Tschaikowsky 
and Nicholas Rubinstein discovered that all of them had 
in their youth been enthusiastic admirers of the ballet and 
had often tried to imitate the art of the dancers. This 
suggested the idea of their dancing together, and they 
brought out a little ballet, “Pygmalion and Galatea,” on 
the stage of the Conservatory. Saint-Saéns, aged forty, 
played the part of Galatea, while Tschaikowsky, aged 
thirty-five appeared as Pygmalion. Rubinstein formed 
the orchestra. Unfortunately, no spectators witnessed this 
extraordinary spectacle. 
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MME. RAPPOLD GIVES UNIQUE 
HEARING IN LOS ANGELES 


Prima Donna Soprano Demonstrates for Talking 
Machine—Schliewen Trio Provides Club Music— 
Oriental and Indian Programs Attract 

Los ae ee ek 
Los Angeles people fortunate enough to have invitations 
were privileged to hear Marie Rappold, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in a private hearing Tues- 
day evening, May 23, at Trinity Auditorium. Mme. Rap- 
pold was brought by a talking machine company to dem- 
onstrate the instrument and sang with her own voice in a 
program similar to the one given by Christine Miller ear- 
lier in the season. It was a very artistic performance and 
a very great pleasure to hear Mme. Rappold’s lovely voice 
even, with the restrictions imperative in s-nging with the 
talking machine. The crystalline limpidity of her upper 
tones and the warm color of the middle and lower voice 
stood out in perhaps greater beauty than when covered by 
the heavy accompainment of an orchestra. There is cer- 
tainly no greater test of art, as the voice is entirely un- 
protected and the flawless beauty she displayed spoke elo- 
quently of her mastery of technic and her musical under- 
standing. 


Schliewen Trio at the Friday Morning Club 


The May musicale for the Friday Morning Club was 
given on May 26 by the Schliewen Trio—Grace Freebey, 
piano; Richard Schliewen, violin; Alfred Wallenstein, 
cello. This is, I think, the first public appearance of this 
trio in Los Angeles. They have been working together 
all season and have spent many conscientious hours in 
preparing the program and the performance Friday morn- 
ing was one to give joy to the heart of the music lover. 
Mr. Schliewen was a well known violinist in the East, 
having been a member of the Kneisel Quartet, and has 
been associated with some of the largest orchestras in 
this country and in Europe He is an experienced en- 
semble player, thoroughly familiar with the literature and 
traditions of concerto work. Miss Freebey and Mr. Wal- 
lenstein have been together for three years and in con- 
stant practice. Beside the trio numbers Mr. Wallenstein 
played three or four solos which were tremendously ap- 
plauded. Each hearing of this gifted young artist con- 
vinces one of his undeniably great talent and brilliant fu- 
ture. The morning was one of unalloyed pleasure, and 
Mrs, Ogillvie, chairman of the music committee of the 
club, was the recipient of many expressions of congratula- 
tions and thanks for this treat. The program: Trio, op. 50, 
“Pezzo Elégiaco,” Tschaikowsky; “Harlequin” and “Un- 
garische Rhapsodie,” Popper; “Tema con variazioni,” op. 
50, Tschaikowsky ; “Variations symphoniques,” Boellmann ; 
“O Golden Sun,” Freebey; trio, op. 99, Schubert. 


Nell Lockwood Busy 


Besides, in the beautiful Oriental program which Nell 
Lockwood gave at Mrs, Catherwood’s musicale at the Re- 
gent Thursday evening, May 25, an account of which ap- 
pears elsewhere, she appeared recently before the Long 
Beach public in her Indian program given in costume in 
the auditorium of the Horace Mann School of that city. 
Miss Lockwood has the divine spark that marks the true 
artist, the real dramatic fire and sense of values without 
which, no matter how lovely the voice, success is impos- 
sible. But when these are combined with a rarely beau- 
tiful voice of much color and the warmth of the true con- 
tralto the combination spells success. In the costuming 
and staging of her programs she is authentic and artistic to 
a degree. Many of the songs have never even been har- 
monized and are sung entirely unaccompanied. In the In- 
dian program, as in the program at the Regent, Miss Lock- 
wood had the able assistance of Glenora Zink, accom- 
panist. 


Recent Concerts 


Mabel Channel, pianist, gave a recent recital in Trinity 
Auditorium. Miss Channel is a Los Angeles girl who has 
studied many years and is very accomplished in her art. 

Esther Palliser, prima donna, gave a musical evening 
recently in the lounging room of the Athletic Club house 
before the members and their friends as guests. It was 
a charming musical and society affair. 

Beatrice Hubbell Plummer, assisted by Mrs. M. Hen- 
nion Robinson, accompanist, gave an evening of original 
compositions recently at the Maryland Hotel, which was 
greatly enjoyed by a large audience. 

The Manual Arts High School gave a recent perform- 
ance of the opera “The Serenade,” which was a huge 
success. Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Friermood Pupils’ Program 


Pupils of Glenn Friermood were heard in the following 
program at the Propyleum, Indianapolis, Ind., Thursday 
evening, June 1, 1916: “Air de Lia” (Debussy), Mrs. R. 


“Es blinkt der Thau,” “Sehnsucht” (Rubin- 
stein), Ruby Winders; “Vissi d’arte,” from “La Tosca” 
(Puccini), Irene Collins; “Del Mio Cor” (Haydn), “The 
Maids of Cadiz” (Delibes), Mrs. Francis McCarty John- 
on; “Farewell Ye Hills,” from “Joan of Arc” (Tschai- 
kowsky), Mabel Brown; “Bel Raggio,” from “Semira- 
mide” (Rossini), Cecile Hill; “I Breathe Thy Name” 
(Salter), “June” (Rummell), “Good Morning” (Grieg), 
Mrs, Kinnaird; aria from “Rinaldo” (Handel), Mrs. 
Robert Blake; “Crying of Waters” (Campbell-Tipton), 
“Song of the Chimes” (Worrell), Eleanor Atkinson. 


S. Kinnaird; 





News in Monroe, Mich. 
Monroe, Mich., June 7, 1916. 

The Music Study Club closed its eleventh year with 
an enjoyable musical and social evening on Tuesday, 
June 6, at the Monroe School of Music, when Fred 
Kiburtz, a former member of the club, assisted by Lil- 
lian Mitter, pianist; Alma Mitter, soprano, and Herman 
Merz, all of Detroit, gave the following program: 


Overture, Ruy Blas 

Lillian Mitter and Fred Kiburtz. 
O Dry Those Tears 
Life’s Maytime 


Mendelssohn 


Del Riego 
Ernest Newton 
Alma Mitter. 
Sonata, op. 13, violin and piano 
Herman Merz and Fred Kiburtz. 
Amarella 


Souvenir 
Hejre Kati (Czardas scene), op. 32 
Herman Merz. 

On Wednesday evening, June 7, Aubrey Choate, a 
pupil of A. W. Gale, of the Monroe School of Music, 
will give a junior recital at the First Baptist Church, 
when the following program will be given: 

Praeludium and toccata, op. 57 
Aubrey Choate. 
Song at Sunrise 
Ladies’ Chorus. 
Whims, op. 12 
Liebestraum, No. 3 
Prelude in C sharp minor 
Aubrey Choate. 
Mazurka 
Irene Franke. 
me GI ON dom Cabos Rakec cs cedasehiescecevsssrasxeun Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 40 Chopin 
Aubrey Choate. 
Three Hungarian Songs— 

TCC GT Wile bra Cadtacescenciddsccnagenes sees Carl Hering 

Mens Peer in cect Fes beck cccccesveuncess ceves Carl Hering 

Recruiting Hussars. Carl Hering 


Rondo brillant 
Aubrey Choate. 

There will also be a recital at the same place by 
junior pupils of the school on Friday evening, June 9. 

On the evening of June 20, Callie Reutschler, mezzo- 
soprano, a former pupil of the School of Music, also of 
the Detroit Conservatory, and for the past two years 
a pupil of Mrs. Miller, of Toledo, will give a recital 
at the Armory Opera House, assisted by Mrs. Otto 
Sands, pianist, and Frederic Seymour, tenor, of Toledo. 


A. W. G. 





Minneapolis Notes 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 5, 1916. 

Kathleen Hart-Bibb and Frank Bibb gave a charming 
recital at the Unitarian Church, May 26. Mr. Bibb stands 
high as an expert accompanist and on this occasion showed 
that he is a soloist of no mean. ability. Mrs. Bibb gave 
beautiful numbers in a refined, musical manner. The 
whole evening was a huge success. 

A young soloist, rarely heard in public, appeared at the 
South High School on June 3 with the grade school 
chorus, which sang the cantata “Ruth.” This was Edna 
Moffatt, pianist, who played the E flat etude of Liszt in a 
musical way, showing great care in preparation and real 
pianistic ability and warranting a brilliant future. 

These two weeks are the ones that the University of 
Minnesota has set aside for “University Weeks” in the 
small towns of the State. The companies going out from 
Minneapolis this year are on a par with the ones of other 
years. The'plan of community singing will be tried, each 
program will open with’ old songs that every one knows 
and the audiemce will be asked to sing such songs as 
“Home Sweet Home,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “Amer- 
ica,” etc. This is the plan of the concert given by the 
schools of the city and the assurance is that this plan 
will please the country folk. Ruth ANDERSON. 





Mrs. Webber Vacationing in San Diego 
Margie Webber, of San Diego, Cal. after having 
spent a successful winter in Boston, has returned for her 
summer vacation, Mrs. Webber will go back to Boston in 
October, being under contract for the coming season with 
the Eastern Lyceum Bureau. 
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CLEVELAND ANTICIPATES 
OPEN AIR “SIEGFRIED” 
PRODUCTION 


Lecture-Recitals Prepare for Wagnerian Opera—New 
York Artists Assist in Prominent Local Events— 
Organ Recital—Pupils’ Recitals Invite Interest 
—Notes 





10316 Hampden Avenue, } 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 1, 1916. 


Wagner’s music drama “Siegfried” is to be presented by 
the Musical Arts Association, under the direction of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, on the evening of June 22, at 
League Park. 

The all-star cast includes Mmes, Schumann-Heink, 
Gadski, Kurt, Hempel; Messrs. Reiss, Whitehill, Braun, 

’ Goritz and Sembach, with the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra of 100, 

The enthusiasm of Clevelanders has been raised to the 
highest pitch in anticipation of this coming event, which 
no doubt will be the most brilliant of the entire year. 

Two lecture-recitals on “Siegfried” are to be given by 
the well known pianist, Ralph Leopold, on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 19 and 20, in the tearoom of the Linder 
Company. 

Studio Club Concert 


A large audience greeted the Studio Club, Thursday 
evening, May 11, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. This 
was the closing concert of the season and the club was for- 
tunate in having the assistance of two splendid artists, John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Lillian Blanche Heyward, so- 
prano. Mr. Wells, who is a great favorite in Cleveland, 
having sung here on many occasions, was enthusiastically 
received, After singing two groups of well chosen songs, 
he was compelled to respond with several encores, 

Miss Heyward, a Cleveland girl, has studied in New 
York several years. She has a coloratura soprano, flexible 
and of pleasing quality. She sang an aria from Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” and songs by Mrs. Beach, Sinding and 
Dell’ Acqua. 

The work of the chorus, under the able leadership of 
Francis J. Sadlier, was most excellent and showed splendid 
results for only one season’s training. The first part of the 
program consisted of four short choruses, while the latter 
part was devoted to the cantata “The Golden Legend,” by 
Sullivan. The solo parts of this work were sung by Miss 
Heyward, Mr. Wells and.Edmund T. Stafford, whose bass 
voice was heard to fine advantage. 

Ina Mae Skeel was an eilicient accompanist. 


Lila Robeson Sings at Male Chorus Concert 


On Tuesday evening, May 23, the Associated Male Cho- 
rus gave a concert at Engineers’ Hall. 

Lila Robeson was the star of the evening. Her beautiful 
voice was heard to excellent advantage in two groups of 
songs which included numbers by Ponchielli, Quilter, La 
Forge, Burnham, Harriet Ware, J. H. Rogers, May Helen 
Brown, Brewer, Burieigh and Seiler. Miss Robeson, as 
usual, charmed her audience and was recalled many times. 
She graciously responded with two encores. 

Joseph Halter, who has a tenor voice of pleasing quality, 
sang a group of songs with taste and understanding. 

Roy J. Crocker, the accompanist of the club, gave piano 
solos by Weber, Liszt and Staub. These were played with 
technical skill and called forth much applause. 

The work of the chorus, under the skilful direction of 
Carl A. Radde, was most excellent. The choruses were 
given with splendid attack, clear tone and good enunciation. 
Among the best numbers were, Bullard’s “The Sword of 
Ferarra” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song,” which 
were sung in a spirited manner. Lovely contrasts of light 
and shade were well brought out in “O Fair, O Sweet and 
Holy,” by Cantor, and “O Peaceful Night,” by German. 
Oley Speaks’ “On the Road to Mandalay,” with incidental 
solos by Stuart E. Johnson, baritone, was effectively given. 

Mr. Radde is a director of wide experience. He was 
conductor of the Bach Society for a number of years and 
is now director of the Mozart Choir of East Cleveland and 
the Y. M. C. A. Glee Club. 


Metropolitan Contralto Sings Also for Club 


The Lecture-Recital Club closed its eighth season with 
a song recital, given on Monday afternoon, May 29, in the 
lattice-room of the Hotel Statler. It was the most brilliant 
event of the club year, the program being given by Lila 
Robeson, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by 
Mrs. Louis E. Myers, soprano, with Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts 
and Florence Beckwith as accompanists. Miss Robeson 
sang first the recitative and aria “d’Azrael,” from “L’enfant 
Prodigue” (Debussy). This aria displayed the beauty and 
power of her voice. Her first group contained “O Lieb” 
(Liszt), “Morgen” (Strauss), “Am Ufer des Manzanares” 
(Jensen), “Le Vent de Mai” (Rabey), “Aimez-Moi” 
(Bemberg). The dramatic expression with which Miss 
Robeson sang the German songs at once thrilled and de- 
lighted her hearers. The four English songs by La Forge, 


Quilter, May Helen Brown and C. Linn Seiler made a 
charming group and also won much favor. The hearty 
applause after each number showed how much the audi- 
ence appreciated this splendid artist. 

Mrs. Myers, who has a pleasing soprano voice, sang a 
group of songs by Hiie, Coleridge-Taylor, Margaret Lang 
and Woodman and also a song cycle, “Summertime,” by 
Landon Ronald. The latter is a beautiful work and was 
given in an artistic manner. 

Mrs. David Troxel, of Elyria, was hostess of the after- 
noon. 

Local Organist Gives Recitals 


Gordon Balch Nevin, organist of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church of this city, gave two organ recitals, one at 
Johnstown, Pa., May 23, and the other at Ebensburg, Pa., 
May 24, At Ebensburg, Mr. Nevin had the assistance of 
Elsie McKenrick, violinist, and Harve Tibbott, baritone. 

The organ numbers included, “Suite Gothique” (Boell- 
mann), “Gavotte de la cour” (Brocca-Stewart), andante 
cantabile (from the string quartet) (Tschaikowsky), 
scherzo in D minor (Federlein), “Humoreske” (Dvorak), 
“Marche Russe” (Schminke), nocturne in G minor (Har- 
ker), “Marche Pittoresque” (Kroeger), “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
“In Memoriam,” toccata in D minor (Gordon Balch 
Nevin). 

Pupils’ Recitals 


A. piano recital of unusual interest was given by stu- 
dents of Carl Riemanschneider, Thursday evening, May 
25, at East End Baptist Church. The pupils presented 
were, Olive Stadler, Lily Bialasky, Lucile Bailey, Eleanor 
Koester, Cornelia Cushing, June Gregory, Harry Gold- 
berger, Ethel Mattison, Helen Schermerhorn, Leona 
Zottman and Mrs. H. D. Gifford. All played from memory 
and with splendid technic, showing the excellent training 
of their teacher. Miss Zottman is a pupil of great promise, 
she played with unusual finish for a young pianist. 

Portions of concertos by Beethoven, MacDowell and 
Schuett were given with Mr. Riemanschneider at the sec- 
ond piano. Mrs. Gifford displayed a brilliant technic in 
her playing of the “Allegro energico” from Schuett’s G 
minor concerto. The audience was large and enthusiastic. 

William Saal presented nine of his pupils Tuesday even- 
ing, May 23, in a song recital. Ethel Joyce Bannerman, 
Carmela Cafarelli, Sylvia Deutsch, Pearl Goltra, Helen 
Hobson, Marion Wood, Mrs. J. A. Krider, David Bowen 
and C. W. Lundoff gave the program. Mrs. H. D. Gif- 
ford and Dorothy Herbert were the accompanists. 

An attractive and varied program was given by ad- 
vanced pupils of Felix Hughes in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler on Monday evening, May 22. The pupils 
presented were Helen Green, Mrs, Edward A. Schue- 
mann, Ada Reinhardt (Apple Creek, Ohio), J. F. Arm- 
itage (Ravenna, Ohio), Mrs, Clyde M. Grubbs (Lorain, 
Ohio), Grace Gallagher, William D. Becker, Alma Har- 
ris (Sandusky, Ohio), Esther Pridmore, Helen Prescott, 
Harold True, Annabel Day Tolle, Mrs, L. A. Davidson, 
Mrs. A. P. Grigor, T. E. Edwards (Akron, Ohio), Mar- 
garet Converse, Helena Radomska, Elsie Lenihan Smith. 
Mrs. G. B. Harris, Anna N. Wanamaker. Mr. Hughes 
added greatly to the program by singing a group of songs 
by Hermann, Schumann and Koechlin, 

The annual recitals by this popular voice teacher are 
always looked forward to with much pleasure. The au- 
dience was large and gave evidence of appreciative in- 
terest. Mrs. Felix Hughes and Loreta George presided 
at the piano in a most capable manner. 

The second recital by pupils of Felix Hughes was given 
Monday evening, May 20, in the ball room of the Hotel 
Statler. Seventeen pupils were presented in a varied pro- 
gram, consisting of solos, duets and trios. Mrs, Hughes 
and Loreta George were at the piano. 

The junior members of Francis J. Sadlier’s class gave 
a recital May 22 at Epworth Memorial Church. Two 
other recitals are announced to take place June 1 and 8. 

Pupils of Ralph Everett Sapp gave a program Wednes- 
day evening, May 24, which consisted of songs and ladies’ 
choruses by the eminent composer, Hallett Gilberté, of 
New York, with the composer at the piano, followed by 
groups of songs by modern composers and the song cycle 
for quartet, “Flora’s Holiday. 


Notes 

The Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists held its annual meeting and banquet at the 
Statler Hotel, Monday evening, May 8. The meeting was 
presided over by Dean Riemenschneider. Representatives 
from all parts of Northern Ohio were present and short 
talks were given by James H. Rogers, Caroline Lowe, 
Patty Star and George H. Day, of Youngstown, Wilson G. 
Smith was a guest of the guild. J.D. Hall was elected dean. 

Grace Upham Crew, contralto; Mrs. Thompson Burton, 
reader, and Charlotte Dixson, accompanist, gave a recital 
at the College Club, Friday, May 12, under the direction 
of Mrs. M. C. Richards. 

Lotta Brewbaker gave a young students’ recital at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club, Saturday, May 20. 

Baie Favss. 
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COMMUNITY SINGING WELL DONE 
BY NEW ENGLAND CHORAL CLUBS 


Composition by Conductor Munson Is Heard—Orches- 
tral Concerts Lack Patronage 
Springfield, Mass., June 4, 1916, 
lonight’s concert in the small town of Southwick, a 
dozen miles west of here, marking the close of the third 
year of the Southwick Choral Society, has shown what in- 


G, CURTIS MUNSON, 
Composer and conductor of the Southwick and Granby 
Choral Societies, 


telligent musicianship and persistency along right lines can 
do with selected musical material within the reach of an 
average New England village community. 

G. Curtis Munson, conductor of the combined choral 
societies of Southwick and its next neighbor town across 
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Information Bureau 


A new department to be known as the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
and facts useful to them in a professional way. 
Some of the points covered will be: 

















I. To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and local mana- 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach- 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
contemplating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession. 


Through its international connections and its 
system of complete news service, the MusicaL 
Couriex is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet- 
ter qualified than any other source in the world, 
to gather and dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintcfore. 


The MUSICAL Courier will not, however, con- 
sent to act as intermediary between artists, man- 
agers and organizations. It merely will furnish 
facts. 


All questions received will be treated confi- 
dentially and not published in these columns. | Re- 
plies will be by letter. 


Musicat Courier readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 











the Connecticut State line, Granby, has brought his group 
of singers to an uncommonly high degree of efficiency, so 
that they gave a splendid account of themselves in the con- 
ductor’s own “Communion Service” in B flat, performed 
here for the first time. This composition is a resonant and 
effective six part service, filled with passages of, melodic 
beauty. Munson’s “Veni Creator” from the mass in D 
also was sung by soprano, tenor and baritone soloists, and 
with the aid of a semi-chorus of nine selected voices. 

Formed in September, 1913, Mr. Munson’s musical forces 
have done much toward raising the standards of musical 
appreciation throughout this whole region; and on numer- 
ous Sunday and holiday occasions his scholarly programs 
have attracted favorable attention in this and several sur- 
rounding towns. He conducts with skill and intelligence. 
His work as a baritone soloist has won much commenda- 
tion, and was no small factor in the success of tonight’s 
concert here. He brings to the very commendable com- 
munity work here the results of a musical and conducting 
experience in San Francisco, Seattle and the South, includ- 
ing the installation of public school music in Richmond, 
Va., and elsewhere. It shows that really all round 
musicianship is, fortunately, irrepressible and keeps on 
achieving in whatever community it finds itself, 

‘There was also on the long program a poetic and mas- 
terful reading of a Weber sonata by Amy U. W. 
Bagg, of Springfield. Ida Mae Lyons, violinist, contrib- 
uted solos with rare interpretative ability. A wonderfully 
expressive declamation of Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad” 
was given by the same versatile young lady. Solos by 
Ruth Case and Ruth Devnen, soprano and contralto re- 
spectively, and exacting work throughout the concert by 
the two pianists connected with the local societies. Mrs. 
Theodore Case and Mrs. Albert F. Johnson, must be men- 
tioned in giving honor to whom honor is due. 


Orchestra Audiences Small 


Victor Herbert’s orchestra came here for two concerts 
this week and should have had larger audiences. The clou 
of the concerts was the singing of John Finnegan, from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. Mr. Finnegan has a 
pure lyric tenor and sang with delightful spontaneity the 
“One Furtive Tear” aria from “Pagliacci.” There could 
be only one criticism in connection with his singing and 
that was the occasional tendency of the orchestra to pre- 
vent the audience from discovering quite the remarkable 
perfection of Mr. Finnegan’s pianissmo tones. Mr. Her- 
bert made two of his characteristically whimsical speech- 
lets during his afternoon program. It would have been 
worth something, however, to have heard his sotto voce re- 
marks as he ambled amiably back and forth in the orches- 
tra exit aisle, for his men seemed to enjoy them. 

Ernest Newton Bacc. 





De Koven Opera Company in Winnipeg 


Winnipeg, June 1, 1916. 

That the popularity of Reginald de Koven’s opera, 
“Robin Hood,” does not diminish, was shown by the large 
audience which filled the Walker Theatre recently. Few 
light operas are better known than this, with its very 
characteristic setting of the tale of Sherwood Forest and 
is renowned outlaw hero. 

Both the libretto and lyrics show an intimate knowledge 
of the trend of the period of Robin Hood's career. Since, 
however, de Koven’s opera has furnished one of the 
events of many previous seasons, its revival hardly calls 
for a very extended notice. Thus there is no necessity 
ito enlarge on the dainty stage pictures, with which it is 
provided, or the intelligence which .marks the stage man- 
agement of the production. Luigi de Francisco, as con- 
ductor, contrives to get bel canto out of his singers and 
musical color and brilliancy out of his orchestra, and no 
conductor could be asked for more. The principal char- 
acters in the opera were undertaken by artists well known 
in America, who all sang with conviction and gave dis- 
‘tinction to their parts. Especial praise is due to the prima 
donna, Ivy Scott, for the delicious rendering of the “For- 
est Song” in the second act. She is to be congratulated 
on the possession of an almost faultless coloratura; she 
sings with style and ease and contributes notably to the 
eftectiveness of this scene, This, together with a mag- 
netic stage presence, makes her obviously a great element 
of strength in the company. Other notable successes were 
“O Promise Me,” the well known love song, which lost 
none of its old charm in the capable handling it received 
from Cora Tracey; “Armorer’s Song,” Herbert Waterous, 
given by this fine artist with great power and reminiscent 
of some “Hans Sachs” one has known; “Brown October 
Ale,” forcibly rendered by that unusually good baritone, 
james Stevens. There was great imaginative force in 
both the acting and singing of these artists. The com- 
edy part was supplied by Phil. Branson, who as the Sheriff 
was the chief source of amusement. Tillye Salinger has 
an excellent voice and displayed it to advantage in the 
part of Dame Durden. Her duets with Carolyn Andrews 


as Annabel were remarkably well executed. The other 
characters, Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Guy of Gisbourne 
and the Herald were all conscientiously played, al- 
though the Friar Tuck of Fred Walker was hardly a de- 
licious flash of memory from the old Gaiety days. Last 
week’s production of “Robin Hood” gave evidence of care- 
ful preparation, notably in the admirable ensemble which 
brought out the full dramatic force of the various epi- 
sodes. Another point for commendation was the clever- 
ness of the diction. The opera is well staged. It went 
with a swing that made listening a pleasure. The pro- 
ducer is to be congratulated. Lapy Des. 





Van Vliet and Lindquest at Duluth Festival 


The accompanying snapshot taken at the Duluth May 
Festival shows Cornelius van Vliet, cellist of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, and Albert Lindquest, 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, CELLIST, AND ALBERT LIND- 
QUEST, TENOR, AT DULUTH, 


who was one of the soloists. The city and harbor of 
Duluth can be seen in the background, 





Maitland’s Success 


Robert Maitland, the English basso, who has made such 
an excellent impression with his artistic work during the 
two seasons which he has been active in America, was 
recently soloist at the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) festival. The 
local press spoke very highly of his work. Said the Daily 
Republican of May 10: 

“Mr. Maitland is a basso and his exquisite warm style 
and dramatic force, together with his rich voice, were de- 
lightful.” 

The Daily Banner of same date said: 

“Robert Maitland thrilled these in attendance with a 
powerful, deep basso of elastic qualities. Maitland gave of 
his best. He was truly appreciated and pronounced thor- 
oughly fine both in solo and duet work. There was every- 
thing that could be desired in his construction of the High 
Priest of Dagon, and many were the very favorable com- 
ments on his work, It was indeed work, too, as Maitland 
seemed to put more energy and vitality into his singing than 
any of the other artists.” 


: Se 
The Responsibility 
of a Signature 


The value of a bank check depends on the name 
that signs it. Government notes, our standard of 
value, would be worthless without the stamp of 
authority. 

Nearly every quality product’is signed by its 
maker, as a guarantee of quality. 

For forty years The A. B. Chase Company has 
been doing two things. It has been building 
quality musical instruments, and it has been mak- 
ing the name A. B, Chase known as the hall-mark 
of quality. 

Now, these two are become one. 

The name is so valuable that we could not 
afford to sign it to an inferior instrument. 











The instruments are so perfect that they con- 
stantly add to the significance of the name. 

What does it mean to you? It means that 
every A. B. Chase Piano carries with it that atmos- 
phere of quality that surrounds the name. 


A.B. Chase. 


New Pork. se Norwalk. 


Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are our author- 

ized advertising agents. All A. B. Chase dealers can refer to 

this firm for free assistance, supplies and materials necessary 
in their local advertising 
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ONE THOUSAND STUDENTS 
SING ON ART HILL 


‘St. Louis High School Pupils Give First Concert— 
Polish Benefit—Kroeger School Graduation Exer- 
cises—Grand Opera Company Booked 


St. Louis, Mo., June 9, 1916. 

On Art Hill in Forest Park, Sunday afternoon, 1,000 
high school students assisted by Poepping’s Band gaye 
their first concert. The choruses were splendidly sung by 
these talented children under the careful training of E. L. 
Coburn, supervisor of music of the Pubiic Schools. ““The 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” were the most impressive numbers given. 

Polish War Sufferers’ Benefit Concert 

At the Odeon, Friday evening, June 2, a benefit concert 
was given for the Polish War Sufferers with the following 
artists as soloists: Constantin Nicolay, basso; Mme. 
Franka Jurgielewicz, lyric soprano; Wladyslawa Heymar, 
violinist; Frederic Trein, pianist, and Chas, Lurvey, ac- 
companist. Constantin Nicolay sang five arias and then 
had to respond with an added number, “The Golden Calf,” 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” which was greatly enjoyed as 
sung by this fine artist. On account of the concert being 
postponed the audience was not so large as it should have 
been. 





Kroeger School Graduating Recital 

Many recitals of graduate pupils have been given at the 
Kroeger School of Music, but one of the best ever pre- 
sented was given Friday evening, June 2, before a large 
assemblage of friends, by Willie Annette Pope, pianist, 
assisted by Mary V. Williams, vocalist. An excellent pro- 
gram was rendered. ; 

Ellis Grand Opera Give “Carmen” and “Trovatore” 

Arrangements have just been completed with the Ellis 
Grand Opera Company for its all-star cast of “Carmen” 
and “Trovatore” in the Coliseum, November 1 and-2. The 
Ellis Grand Opera appearances in St. Louis will be under 
the local management of Elizabeth Cueny, who handled 
Mr. Ellis’ attractions here last season. The following men 
have subscribed to the guarantee fund necessary to insure 
the bookings: George W. Simmons, M. L. Wilkinson, 
Jackson Johnson, Henry W. Peters, George Warren Brown, 
Edward F. Goltra, Benjamin Gratz, Tom Randolph, John 
C. Roberts, Aaron Fuller, Col. N. Shoenberg, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jr., H. J. Pettengill, Otto F. Stifel, T. H. Glancy, 
Russell E. Gardner, Walter B. Woodward, E. A. Faust, 
Philip B. Fouke, T. W. Garland, Lyman T. Hay, F. O. 
Watts, Richard McCulloch, B. F. Bush, B. F. Kearney, 
C. H. Howard, E. D. Tilton, A. C. Einstein, J. Lionberger 
Davis, Meir Swope, Goodman King and E, M. Grossman. 


Hettie Scott-Gough’s Concert Tour 
Hettie Scott-Gough (assistant to Etta Edwards) left last 


Tuesday for Illinois where she will give several big recitals. 
May Birpire Dirzcer. 





Shakespeare-Mendelssohn in Utah 





“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” seemed to find a great 
deal of popularity in the plan for the Shakespearean ter- 
centenary celebration in Salt Lake City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Meakin presented an artistic version of the 
play, together with “The Merchant of Venice,” at the Salt 
Lake Theatre, May 26 and 27, and it was accredited as one 
of the most finished productions in that line that has ever 
been given by any organization. Special scenery was 
painted for the plays, which were presented under the 
auspices of the Shakespeare Society of Utah by the Utah 
Players, for the benefit of the Salt Lake Playgrounds As- 
sociation, and netted a neat sum. The entire score of the 
Mendelssohn music was used for the production, under the 
skilful direction of Squire Coop. L. F. 





Registered in San Diego 





Among the many musical visitors who registered recently 
in the Musica Courter book at the Exposition in San 
Diego were: Joshua L. Baily, Jr., Mus. Bac., 1915, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Haverford, Pa.; Mrs. A. G. Gilbert, 
Lake View, Ia.; Conrad Fihrer, Von Todenhausen, Preus- 
sen; Jane McLean Fisher, Edinburgh, Scotland; Marie 
Rappold, New York; Edward Schlossberg, San Diego, Cal. ; 
Will Edmunds, London, England, cellist of Pereira String 
Sextet ; G. E. Griswold, Pasadena, Cal.; Lera Weston Bush, 
Chicago Musical College; Charles R. Baker, manager, San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company; Emma Landgraff, San 
Diego; M. Blodeck, New York; Alfred Hertz, San Fran- 
cisco; Joseph Ford Agnew, St. Louis, Mo. 





American Soprano Debuts at Florence 





Florence newspapers just at hand speak of the extremely 
successful debut there of an American soprano, Louisa Pat- 
terson, as Santuzza, in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” at the Tea- 


tro Pergola. Miss Patterson, who was away at Rome on 
professional work, was summoned to Florence by telephone 
at short notice and under the necessity of making her 
debut with scarcely any rehearsal. Papers state that she is 
the possessor of a strong, powerful soprano voice of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality, acts well, and that the debut was 
successful in every particular. She sang two further per- 
formances of the same role, each time before a crowded 
house, 





Moline Musicians to Banquet 


Moline, Ill, June 3, 1916. 

The Tri-City Musical Association which sponsored the 
Tri-City May Festival this year in Davenport, Moline and 
Rock Island, Ill, will hold its first annual banquet at the 
Watch Tower on June 29. Those who have been asked 
to speak are William Butteworth, who has done much for 
Moline music by standing for years at the back of the 
Choral Union (conducted by Dr. Charles Allum), which 
is giving “Robin Hood” on June 15; F. G. Allen, whose ac- 
tivities for Moline Clubs have been tireless in the past. 
A. C. Mueller, of Davenport, whose activities in the 
new Tri-City Symphony Orchestra and as mayor of the 
city make him interested; Julius Schmidt, of the Old 
Davenport piano house; Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, president 
of the association and toastmistress; J. Victor Bergquist, 
of Augustana College; Katherine Gest of Rock Island, 
and Mary Lindsay Oliver, whose well known studio in 
Moline is a center of the highest local musical activity, 
Much is expected of this gathering together of the local 
musical interests, and the work of the association’s first 
year has proved encouraging. 

It is also the object of the new symphony orchestra to 
form a tri-city orchestra association after the orchestra’s 
first concert this week. Ludwig Becker is conductor and 
has developed his body of players to a surprising degree 








ARVID OWENS, 
Child pianist. 











in so short a time. The orchestra is just what has been 
needed, along with the Tri-City Musical Association to 
stimulate local musical progress anw with these two asso- 
ciations working together much may be forthcoming. 

Mary Lindsay Oliver, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Tri-City Association, gave a public talk on 
the orchestral instruments and programs of the May festi- 
vals, at the Moline public library, and also spoke to a hun- 
dred high school people in East Moline. J. Victor Berg- 
quist, of Augustana College, also gave a talk on the same 
matter at Augustana College. Such talks are a great help 
to the students and musical people in any community. 

Verna Cooper, an artist pupil of Mary Lindsay Oliver, 
sang the aria from “Louise” and Miss Oliver played some 
piano arrangements. 


A Remarkable Child Pupil 

Arvid Owens, the remarkable child pupil of Mary Lind- 
say Oliver, was heard in a recital at the home of F. Al- 
den in Moline, May 1. The recital was held in the spa- 
cious ballroom of Allendale and was attended by a dis- 
tinguished audience, who netted to the benefit of the child 
$150 toward the nucleus of a fund for his future. His 
strong temperamental powers, together with a mental 
strength that is astonishing, has made him a conspicuous 
little figure in the community of the tri-cities of Moline, 
Davenport and Rock Island. His playing and conception 
of works of a deep nature gives promise of a real artist 
of the future. Much local interest is shown in the genius 
of this boy, who is just eleven years old, and a demand 
for a further hearing has already resulted in the selling 
of a large number of tickets for a second recital this 
week. He will be assisted by Selma Matthes, a promising 
soprano of Davenport, who is also a pupil of Mary Lind- 
say Oliver. 
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Left to right: Mr. 
Bucker, baritone; Miss 
O'Byrne, contralto; Mrs. 
O’Toole, soprano; M. H. 
Hesse, accompanist. 











Right to left: Albert F. 
Conant, organist, and 
general vice-president 
Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of California; Helen 
Ruggles White, soprano; 
Blanche Lyons, soprano; 
Alice Farnham, contralto; 
La Rue Hewes, tenor. 





AT THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. 


OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
PEOPLE HEAR PROGRAM 
Mendelssohn-MacDowell Club of San Diego Presents 


Attractive Music at Panama-California Exposition 
—Excellent Artists Lend Solo Assistance 





San Diego, Cal., June 1, 1916. 

Last Sunday afternoon the Mendelssohn-MacDowell 
Club of San Diego presented the following program before 
one of the largest audiences of the year at the Panama- 
California Exposition, over 15,000 people being present: 
La Tosca—Vissi d’Arte, Vissi d’Amore...........seseeeee% Puccini 

Blanche Lyons. 
PIOUSES GOD FOUR dco ccdodeccecncvscccesveseses 
Mrs. Herbert H. Farnham. 
La Perle de Bresil—Charmant Oiseau............++. Felician David 
Helen Ruggles White. 
Signor Giampaolo, Flutist. 
Queen of Sheba—Lend Me Thine Aid.........se.sseeeeees Gounod 
La Rue Hewes. 
Aide—Fu ta sorte Gell Orth. . cccccccccccccecvecccccesveeess 
Mrs. White and Mrs. Farnham. 
Martha Quartet—Midnight Hour...........eceeeeeeeereees 
Mrs. O'Toole, Mr. Hewes, Miss O’Byrne, Mr. Bucker. 
Albert F. Conant, Mrs. M. H. Hesse, Miss Widener, 
Signor Giampaolo, flutist. 

The selections, which were entirely operatic, were well 
suited to the environments and were surprisingly well ren- 
dered, the program being greatly enjoyed by the large au- 
dience. 

Following the concert some of the artists were snapped 
by the camera. TYNDALL Gray. 


Le Cid 


Accompanists: 





Skovgaard Delights Spokane Auditors 





Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, appeared recently 
with much success in concert in Spokane, Wash., and 
won the approval of press and public alike. The Spo- 


“kane dailies had the following to say: 


A large audience heard a capitally varied concert last evening at 
the Lewis and Clark High School. Axel Skovgaard was the cente: 
of attraction, earning great applause and proving himself a vocalist 
of technical ability and artistic qualifications. The Max Bruch Con- 
certo in G minor had virtuosity, fine tone coloring in the adagio 
and speed. 

The encores were the “Sicilienne” and “Rigaudon” of Kreisler. 
Skovgaard was equally successful in all his numbers.—Spokesman- 


Review, May 10, 1916. 





Axel Skovgaard, famous Danish violinst, came fully up to expec- 
tations in the concert presented last night in the auditorium of the 
Lewis and Clark High School by the New York Metropolitan Com- 





pany. His work brought the heartiest appl of any ber on 
the program. 

He is one of the most versatile artists who has appeared here. 
The first numbers on the prog were specialties in technic and 





were given with the skill of Kubelik. His interpretation of the later 
numbers, however, reminded one much of the Kreisler or Elman 
music.—Spokane Daily Chronicle, May 10, 1916. 


A performance of Handel's “Messiah” was given at 
Brussels by the “Deutscher Gesangverein,” which was aug- 





mented by members of the regiments now stationed in 
Brussels, and also by sopranos and contraltos from among 
the Red Cross sisters. The orchestra was recruited entirely 
from among the regimental bands and numbered three 
hundred musicians. The performance was so successful 
that it was repeated a few days later. It was attended by 
Governor General von Bissingen. 





OLSHANSKY PRAISED BY SAENGER 





Critics Also Join in Commendation of Gifted Young 
Russian Baritone 


Bernardo Olshansky, a young Russian baritone, for- 
merly sang leading roles with the Boston Opera and with 
the Montreal Opera, and since then he has devoted his 
time to concert work. He now is studying with Oscar 
Saenger, who considers the Olshansky voice one of the 
finest baritones he has trained. “It is a rich voice,” says 
the report from the Saenger studios, “of unusual quality 
and range. He is very artistic in his interpretations, and 
this coupled with his splendid stage presence never fails to 
please his audience, whether in selections from operas or in 
concert numbers.” 

A Bangor Daily Commercial press notice corroborates 
the estimate just quoted by alluding to the Olshansky 
voice as “wonderfully rich”; it is clinched by the Halifax 
Recorder with the gaugement of “unusually rich;” the 
Halifax Herald points out “marked compass,” and the 
Providence Journal “resonance and musicianly style,” and 
adds that Olshansky does songs with a degree of control 
and art not often found in opera singers. 





Elsa Lyon Achieves Big Success 
in “Samson and Delilah” 


Word comes from Newark, Ohio, that Elsa Lyon, 
the brilliant young contralto who sang in the May Fes- 
tival given by the Presbyterian Church of Mt. Verncn, 
Ohio, won a big success in the role of the enchantress. 

Miss Lyon, whose work is well known in New York 
music centers, possesses a rich, velvety contralto voice, 
which she uses with marked intelligence. 

The Daily Banner, Newark, Ohio, is quoted as say- 
ing: 

None the less effective was Miss Elsa Hershberg Lyon, who made 
her first public appearance in this city Tuesday night in the part of 
Delilah. Miss Lyon has sung at several private musicales here, 
while the guest of Mrs. W. E. McCormick, and her large Mt. 
Vernon following was attested by the presentation to her Tuesday 
evening of a mammoth bouquet of roses, immediately following her 
stirring dramatic number with Mr. Althouse. 

Miss Lyon’s assumption of the character of Delilah, with its very 
difficult and intricate music, more than tested her exquisite contralto 
voice on of its d d for high singing that many so- 
pranos would fain avoid. Miss Lyon has rendered several portions 
of “Samson and Delilah” in this city before, particularly the beauti- 
ful aria through which she passes so delightfully, but never has she 
made such a profound effect upon her auditors as Tuesday evening, 
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COMMUNITY SINGING 
IN FORTH WORTH 


Visit of New York Philharmonic Society and Recent 
Choral Organization of Definite Significance to the 
City—Zenith of Harmony Club’s Achievements 








Fort Worth, Tex., June 8, 1916. 

The recent visit of the New York Philharmonic Society 
to Fort Worth proved to be one of the most memorable 
events in an unusually interesting musical season. Ap- 
pearing in conjunction with the orchestra was a local 
chorus of 400 voices organized and directed by Sam S. 
Losh, one of Fort Worth’s most capable and enthusiastic 
musicians. Pearl Calhoun Davis, soprano, was soloist with 
the chorus. The concert was fostered by the Star-Tele- 
gram, one of the leading daily papers of the city, and was 
given in the large Coliseum, so that only moderate prices 
were charged for seats, thus enabling every one to hear 
the program. Assisting the Star-Telegram in the man- 
agement of the concert were the members of the Har- 
mony Club business committee, Mrs, J. F. Lyons, Mrs. T. 
H. Wear and Mrs. A. L, Shuman. The orchestra with 
Josef Stransky conducting was given a most enthusiastic 
reception, a fact which is of course not unusual for this 
excellent organization, but when it is explained that this 
particular concert did not begin until ten o’clock, owing to 
a delayed train, and that the large audience waited most 
patiently for the musical treat in store, and remained, 
with but few exceptions, until the close of the program, 
it is indeed a tribute to Mr. Stransky and his remarkable 
organization, also to the local director, Sam L. Losh, and 
his splendid chorus. 

The program included the “New World” symphony by 
Dvorak, “Caprice Espagnol,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, and 
the “Tannhauser” overture. Rayal Dadmun and Eleanore 
Cochran appeared as soloists and both were given most 
cordial receptions, being obliged to respond to encores. 

The local chorus sang “Hail, Bright Abode,” from 
“Tannhauser” and the “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” with full orchestral accompaniment, Sam S. 
Losh directing. The work of the large body was marked 
by precision and unanimity, artistic shading and excellent 
dynamic effects. Pearl Calhoun Davis, who sang the so- 
prano solo in the “Inflammatus,” was the recipient of much 
applause, which was indeed well merited. She is one of 
Fort Worth’s leading singers and her work is always 
beautifully and artistically done. 

The organization and appearance of this chorus is of 
much importance locally for two reasons—it was the 
largest chorus ever gotten together in the city, and com- 
posed, as it was, of singers from all sources, it will pos- 
sibly mark the beginning of real community singing in 
Fort Worth. 

In training the chorus Mr. Losh had the valuable as- 
sistance of W. J. Mark as pianist and assistant director. 


Harmony Club’s Zenith 


The closing concert of the Harmony Club for this sea- 
son marked the zenith of that excellent organization’s 
achievement thus far. The principle number of the pro- 
gram was the modern cantata, “The Highwayman,” by 
Deems Taylor, which was sung by the club chorus of sev- 
enty voices, Carl Venth, director. The club was assisted 
in this number by Sam S, Losh, baritone, and W. J. Marsh, 
pianist. For the past three years this chorus has worked 
under the excellent direction of Carl Venth and under him 
its work has shown steady and marked improvement until 
now it is little short of perfection. Mr. Venth’s ability as 
a director and musician is so well known that comment is 
unnecessary and the Harmony Club is fortunate to have 
secured his services. “The best Woman’s Chorus in the 
Southwest” it is called by many who have heard it. “The 
Highwayman” is a most interesting and meritorious com- 
position, the text is dramatic and absorbing and the music 
admirably suited to the various emotions. It requires 
marked interpretative and dramatic ability on the part of 
the performers as well as technical perfection. The chorus 
and soloists were fully equal to its demands and the per- 
formance a memorable one. The work of Sam S. Losh 
as baritone soloist, and of W. J. Marsh in the difficult and 
descriptive piano work was most excellent. 

As an opening number the chorus gave a pleasing rendi- 
tion of Victor Harris’ “Ode to Saint Cecilia.” This was 
followed by the Paganini-Liszt number “La Campanella,” 
which was brilliantly played by Mary Eubank, one of the 
club’s talented pianists. Mrs. W. D. Smith gave a group 
of songs, “Weep, O Weep,” from “Le Cid” (Massenet), 
“How Do I Love Thee” (Harriet Ware), and “Love’s 


Echo” (Newton). She displayed a soprano voice of much 
beauty and power, with pleasing interpretation and excel- 
lent diction. Guy Richardson Pitner was a splendid ac- 
companist, An unusually brilliant and musicianly rendi- 
tion of the Mohr concerto in C minor was given by Mrs. 
George Conner with Dot Echols at the second piano. The 


club may well take pride in these splendid pianists. The 
singing of “The Highwayman” closed the program. 
L, M. L. 





OLGA SAMAROFF TO BE HEARD AGAIN 


Next Season Will Mark the Welcome Reappearance 
in the Concert Field of One of the Most Stimulative 
and Compelling Pianists 





The distinguished American pianist, Olga Samaroff, 
whose concert tour of 1914-15 was made under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, again will 
play a long list of engagements under the same direction 
next season. Mme. Samaroff has a record of notable ap- 
pearances that places her side by side with the most desired 





OLGA SAMAROFF, 
Pianist. 


and desirable masters of the keyboard; she has played with 
practically every orchestra in the country, including the 
New York Symphony, New York Philharmonic, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis and Boston. 


Toured With Boston Symphony 


With the Boston Symphony she was especially honored, 
appearing five times in Boston, twice in New York, and on 
tour in Washington, Cambridge, Worcester, Hartford, 
New Haven, Fall River, Providence, Bridgeport, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Troy and Newark, N. J. Not many artists have 
a like record to show. In recital, this justly famous pianist 
has won the plaudits of two continents. 

Buoyancy, enthusiasm and a virile style mark her per- 
formances, and an attractive personality and fascinating 
grace render her stage presence a real delight to her 
auditors. 

Some 1916-1917 Engagements 


The Philadelphia Orchestra already has contracted for 
three solo appearances by Mme. Samaroff, and the New 
York Symphony has secured her for gpe concert. Her first 
New York recital will take place in Carnegie Hall on Octo- 
ber 28. Other appearances have been booked in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Washington, Oberlin and Bethlehem, During 
December Mme. Samaroff will tour the South, playing in 
New Orleans, Dallas and the other large Texas cities. 





Waldemar von Baussnern, formerly director of the 
Weimar Conservatory of Music, has been appointed suc- 
cessor of Ivan Knorr, late director of the Hoch Conserva- 
tory at Frankfurt am Main. 


MR. AND MRS. STILLMAN 
KELLEY IN NOVEL 
LECTURE RECITAL 


Ohio State University Musical and Literary Folk Enjoy 
Composer and His Gifted Wife—Oratorio Society 
Concert—Graduates Heard—Athlet:c Club Event 





Columbus, Ohio, May 23, 1916. 

What has been pronounced one of the most interesting 
and novel lecture recitals ever given at Ohio State Uni- 
versity was that of Edgar Stillman Kelley and Mrs. Kel- 
ley on Thursday evening of last week, in the chapel of 
the university before a large gathering of musical 
and literary folk. They came under the auspices of 
the music group of the Women’s Club of the university. 
Dr. Kelley spoke on “Nationalism in Music” and beauti- 
ful illustrations were furnished on two pianos by Mrs. 
Kelley and Dr. Kelley. The numbers chosen were “L’Ar- 
lessiene Suite” (Bizet), “Ballade” (Grieg), “Macbeth” 
and “Aladdin” (Stillman Kelley), “March Slav,” Tschai- 
kowsky. This is the third lecture-recital given here in as 
many years by the Stillman Kelleys, and each successive 
appearance seems more interesfing than the preceding 
ones, 


Oratorio Society’s Only Concert 


The only concert by the Oratorio Society this year was 
given in Memorial Hall last evening by the men’s and 
women’s choruses, assisted by Marion Green, baritone, 
and Carrie Porter, soprano, In former years several even- 
ings have been taken up with oratorios, recitals and chor- 
uses, but this year, owing to financial stringency, only one 
concert was scheduled. The choruses, under the direction of 
William E, Knox and Mrs, Charles S. Keeney, showed a 
precision of attack and volume of tone that gave evidence 
of careful training. Especially appealing was the rendi- 
tion of the “Lost Chord,” in eight parts. 

Marion Green, a favorite from former seasons, was 
given a warm welcome and sang unusually well, two 
groups of solos and several duets with Miss Porter. His 
voice is so rich and full and so very well balanced that 
it is a great pleasure to hear. 

Miss Porter, a local singer, has a charming stage pres- 
ence and sings with apparent ease the most difficult mim- 
bers. Jessie Crane and Ada Kiefer Heiby were the able 
accompanists, 


Graduate Pupils’ Kecital 


The Wallace School and Conseravtory of Music pre- 
sented two of its graduates in recital at the Broad Street 
M. E. Church, Thursday evening, May 25. Violet Bradley, 
organ pupil of Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, and piano 
pupil of Maximilian Mitnitzky, appeared in a group of so- 
los on each instrument. She was assisted by Ada Wenzel, 
soprano, pupil of Virginia Wallace, Another graduate in 
the vocal department, Lucy Clark, also a pupil of Miss 
Wallace, will give her graduation recital next week. This 
is the fifth year of the school and the list of graduates 
numbers twelve. 


Sunday Evening Programs at Athletic Club 


The Sunday evening concerts at the Athletic Club have 
been attracting favorable comment and some very interest- 
ing programs are being offered. Those who have appeared 
at these affairs are Harry J. Westerman, baritone; Mrs. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, soprano; Alfred R. Barrington, bari- 
tone; Emily Church Benham, pianist, and Alice Speaks, 
contralto, Emity Cnurcn BENHAM. 





R. Nicastro a Pianist of Talent 





R. Nicastro, pianist and pupil for some time of Patri- 
colo, the New York teacher, has proven herself to be well 
equipped for her chosen field during this season and has 
been making a favorable reputation for herself at a num- 
ber of public concerts. 

Under the direction of her teacher, should she continue 
to keep up her good work, a bright future is undoubtedly 
in store for Miss Nicastro. 


Music at Healy’s, 145th Street, New York 


The orchestra at Healy’s, 145th street, New York, is 
composed of good musicians who give programs nightly 
before large audiences which show much pleasure in the 
music. Selections from the different operas are given 
and many encores are demanded. 
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PLANS OF CALIFORNIA MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION IN SAN 
DIEGO CONVENTION, JULY 5-8 








The sixth annual convention of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation of California will be held in San Diego, July 5, 
6, 7, 8, 1916. The sessions on Wednesday, Friday and Sat- 
urday will be held in the San Diego clubhouse on Ninth 
street. Thursday will be “Music Teachers’ Day” at the 
Panama-California International Exposition and the ses- 
sions on that day will be held at the open air organ pavil- 
ion, where two organ recitals and two other concerts will 
be given during the day, and in the evening a concert by 
the People’s Chorus, under Willibald Lehmann, conductor, 
assisted by prominent soloists, Wednesday and Saturday 
will be devoted to concerts, lectures, round tables on mu- 
sical subjects and discussions, 

Friday will be devoted to the business meeting of the 
association, during which three topics of vital importance 
to the musicians of California will be discussed, 

1. Standardization: A report of the State-wide commit- 
tee upon standardization will be made through the board 
of directors of the State Association. An opportunity for 
a full discussion will be given to the delegates. From this 
it is hoped to formulate some definite plan which will ex- 
press the purposes of the State Association and will lead 
to the introduction of an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion to be voted on at the annual meeting in January, 1917. 

2. A discussion of a standardization plan for the giving 
of full credits for music study pursued by high school pu- 
pils with private teachers. 

3. Music extension work. A report of a special com- 
mittee on music extension work will be made by Elizabeth 
Simpson, chairman, This committee is working out a 
plan of music extension in cooperation with the extension 
department of the University of California. Friday even- 
ing the annual banquet of the association will take place, 
probably at Hotel del Coronado. 

There is no more beautiful place for musicians to spend 
their summer vacation than at the Panama-California In- 
ternational Exposition at San Diego, and convention week 
is the logical time for them to come. A hearty invitation 
is extended by the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia to the musicians of the country to atttend this 
convention in San Diego. 





Hazel Eden a Busy Singer 





Hazel Eden, who was among the first sopranos re-en- 
gaged by Maestro Campanini for the 1917 season of the 





HAZEL EDEN, 
Soprano, Chicago Opera Association. 


Chicago Opera Association, has been busy with concerts and 
spring festivals since her return from New York. She has 
been featuring on her programs three songs by Josef Pas- 
ternack dedicated to her and not yet published. They are 
“The Gift,” “You Remain” and “A Madrigal.” “The Gift” 
proved especially attractive to the Sioux City (Ia.) audi- 
ence when Miss Eden appeared there recently. This was 
a return engagement from last spring, when she sang with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Lambert Murphy 
and Margaret Keyes were the other soloists, 

O. W. Morse, of the Sioux City Journal, had the fol- 
lowing to say of Miss Eden’s recent success: “Hazel 
Eden was heard here last year in the “Rose Maiden,” when 
she made a marked success. Her work last night gave her 
a much greater opportunity, which she utilized to the best 
effect. Her voice is a rich soprano with much dramatic 
quality and was used with what practically amounted to 
technical perfection. Her enunciation was particularly 
plain, a quality not always present in many otherwise fine 
singers. Miss Eden was enthusiastically received and re- 
sponded to encores.” 





Musical Happenings in San Antonio 
San Antonio, Tex., May 29, 1916. 

The June class of the San Antonio High School gave a 
musical comedy on May 22, entitled “The Pennant.” The 
principals were Reed Brown, Frank Bell, Walter Comstock, 
George Martindale, Hurly Hust, Eunice Harrall, Lucile 
Morris and Lillian Wagner. The chorus numbered eighty- 
eight. The principals were well chosen and the numerous 
songs, which belonged to the different roles, were all very 
creditably given. Lulu Grisenbeck, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, led the orchestra, which was 
composed entirely of high school students. The orchestra 
is under the personal supervision of Penelope Borden. 

Mr, and Mrs. John M. Steinfeldt entertained recently 
with a “Twilight Musicale,” giving their guests an oppor- 
tunity to hear the compositions of San Antonio composers 
and those living here. The various works were sung by 
San Antonio artists. Following is the program: 





Webes DU ai 6a vaivinnc inca $enk eed ért ites Kathleen Blair Clarke 
Requiescat; Rose Kissed Me Today; Proposal. 
Romanza in E minor (for piano).............+. John M. Steinfeldt 
Kathleen Blair Clarke. 
TO RS 6 das cans 4c evedaw ness 66x00 eneneerees Arthur Claassen 
Rosenlied; 
Der Schwur. 


Dorothy Pagenstecher. 
yt” RE re PRD IE ye eR EN IE John M. 
Furl Your Sail; 
Ich hab’ dich Geliebt. 


Steinfeldt 


Mrs. Fred Jones. 
Suite in ancient style (for piano)..........0see00. Frederic Chabot 
Prelude, Minuet, Sarabande, P&ssepied, Gigue. 
Ruth Bingaman. 
Two. GOW n.n0k caiv ever Geewekes ce opccceen Kathleen Blair Clarke 
Warum sind den Rosen so blass; 


Du liebst Mich nicht. 
Emmett Rountree. 
Three Songs— 


The Prairies Glow With Flowers.............++00+ Oscar S. Fox 
BO I 6d cncdhensdeseneneesueebedees Kathleen Blair Clarke 
Be Tete: He 6 oon ks coc cvcsvcncsectooce John M. Steinfeldt 


Mrs, L. L. Marks. 
Three Piano Pieces— 


i SE TI, ccc cvbewndeveactccesens Kathleen Blair Clarke 
SN. Fi Te TES o.0b nse Soke od cdd careccanes John M. Steinfeldt 
On the Lake (barcarolle).........ssceeeeees John M. Steinfeldt 


John M. Steinfeldt. 

Every number was most heartily enjoyed. 

John M. Steinfeldt will present his advanced pupils in 
recital, May 31, in St. Mary’s Auditorium. The following 
will appear on the program: Irma Koénigsburg, Anna 
Sutcliffe, Elsa Schott, Flora Briggs, Reba Fitch, Ruth 
Bingaman and Helen Beck. 

Charles Cameron Bell will present one of his pupils, 
Madeline Sanders, contralto, in a recital, Wednesday, 
May 31. 

Mrs, C. D. Madison presented her pupils in recital May 
26. Willyn Miles was awarded the Hertzberg medal for 
excellence of work and most progress gained during the 
year. Mrs, STANLEY WINTERS. 





Mehan Studios Manor Musicale 


June 8, there was a gathering of invited guests to hear 
an informal musicale, given by the “home students” who 
live and study at the Mehan Studios Manor, Riverdale 
avenue, Yonkers. Those who participated, all of them 
residents at this beautiful old stone manor, were, in the 
order of their appearance, Elliott Stanton Shaw, Dorothy 
Dowd Siddall, Kathryn Stewart, Cuba Skaggs, Mrs, Fred- 
erick O. Brazier, Blanche Upham, and the Princess 
Tsianina. Owing to the fact that certain pictures are not 
available at this writing, and that these pictures are to be 
reproduced in connection with the notice of the affair, pub- 
lication of the same will be deferred until the issue of 
June 22. Enough that the singing of these “home students” 
was greatly enjoyed, and that Princess Tsianina, (who has 
appeared in various parts of the country with composer 
Cadman) made a sensation with her naturalness, appro- 
priate gesture, and genuine Indian costume, not to mention 
her voice, full of enjoyable qualities, and her very evident 
refinement. 
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The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing (Anna E. Zie- 
gler, director), of the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City, presented a program consisting of a com- 
edy and excerpts from well-known operas, in the Century 
Lyceum, Wednesday evening, June 7, 1916. An orchestra 
under the direction of Alexander Smallens, conductor (of 
the Boston Opera Company), at the outset played Offen- 
bach’s overture “Orpheus” with good effect. 

The playlet, which opened the evening’s entertainment, 
was “Rosemary,” and consisted of three scenes, laid in 
Boston during Civil War times. The various characters 
were very efficiently filled by fourteen pupils of the in- 
stitute. 

The assisting artist was Jeanne Woolford, contralto, who 
sang an air from Bemberg’s “Le Mort de Jeanne d’Arc.” 
She has a voice of great volume, and sings with a bril- 
liancy of tone that won for her hearty applause. 

Claire Gillespie, a soprano with a voice of sweet quality, 
sang an air from “Trovatore.” Charlotte Primrose sang 
“Bergerettes” (Weckerlin). She has very delightful stage 
presence, and her graceful interpretation and pleasant voice 
gave pleasure. Mona Valerie Bergee made much of the 
number “Connais tu le pays,” from Thomas’ “Mignon,” 
possessing an admirable vocal equipment. Her clear tones 
evidenced good placement, and her work was highly 
effective. Ann Hughes, soprano, and Vera Fromm, con- 
tralto, made the most of the opportunities for dramatic 
effect in a duet from Verdi’s “Aida.” They scored a 
success. An air from “Martha” was sung by Arthur G. 
Bowes, tenor, and a duet from the same opera by Elfrieda 
Hansen, soprano, with Vera Fromm, alto. A scene from 
“Hansel and Gretel” by the Misses Grobner and Palow 
showed splendid coaching. The program closed with a 
scene from the “Flying Dutchman,” Senta being sung by 
Miss Hughes, and Mary by Elizabeth Koven. The spin- 
ning maidens were students of the institute, bearing these 
names: Misses Balmanno, Bell, Bergee, Fromm, Grobner, 
Hansen, Macguire, Marsh, Palow, Payne, Primrose, Reiss- 
man, Stolpe, Wolfe. 


Hampton-Roeder Honors 


An interesting program was presented on Thursday even- 
ing, June 1, by Carl M. Roeder’s pupil, Olive C. Hampton, 
in the League Building Auditorium, Flushing, L. I. Miss 
Hampton’s numbers consisted of the Schumann concerto 
(first movement) ; “Berceuse,” waltz and F minor “Fan- 
tasie”’ by Chopin; rhapsodie (Dohnanyi), “Song from the 
East” (Cyril Scott), nocturne (Debussy), etude in form 
of a waltz (Saint-Saéns), and the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, the latter accompa- 
nied by the Vinnie Shirmer String Quartet, and Mr. Roe- 
der at the second piano. 

The quartet also contributed several numbers, and Gen- 
evieve Conwell, contralto, sang a group of songs. 

Mr. Roeder’s final pupils’ recital was given in the Wana- 
maker auditorium, Saturday, June 10, at 2:30 p. m., 


Vickers-Becker Success 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 30, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. Becker: Well, I have given my recital and may 
say that it was successful. While the audience was rather small, it 
was very appreciative, and we enjoyed playing for them. 

The concerto was played without mishap. I would very much 
have liked a good criticism upon it. 

I have enjoyed a very good season of teaching. 
is not large, my pupils have been interesting. 

Trusting this finds you enjoying good health and with best wishes, 
I am, Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) 


Mr. Becker states that the writer of the foregoing let- 
ter is an exceedingly modest fellow, so that his statement 
can be believed. Mr. Vickers’ last teacher was Mr. 
Becker. 


While my class 


Raymonp VICKEes. 


Thursby Singers at Federation 


Josephine Bettinetti, dramatic soprano, and Gertrude 
Karl, contralto, two artist-pupils of Emma Thursby, sang 
w:th great success at the reception and musicale given 
June 1 at the Waldorf-Astoria, in the grand ballroom, 
by the local music committee to the delegates from the 
musical clubs of other cities. Both had a very warm re- 
ception, sang beautifully, and were complimented on all 
sides, Mme. Bettinetti gaving the only encore that was 
granted. Miss Thursby was highly complimented on their 
great success, receiving quite a reception after the per- 
formance by the delegates, 

Sidney A. Baldwin Concert 

Sidney A. Baldwin, the pianist, coach and accompanist, 
assistant conductor of the Newark Festival Chorus, or- 
ganist and musical director of St. James Church, New- 
ark, arranged an evening of music for the New Jersey 
Commandery, Knights Templar, Masonic Hall, East Or- 
ange, June 1. The participants in this evening of music 
were Rosalynde Snedeker, soprano; Irine Atwood, harp- 
ist; Edwin Wickenhoefer, violinist, and Sidney A. Bald- 
win, pianist and organist. This was one of the most suc- 
cessful evenings of music given by Mr. Baldwin in years 
and all the numbers were out of the ordinary, being an 
evening of concerted numbers mostly. Violin, harp and 
organ, violin and harp, soprano solo, with the foregoing 
instruments—all these furnished large variety. Miss 
Snedeker’s “Childhood Songs,” sung in costume, were 
especially enjoyed, 

Hopkins’ “The Troubadour” 

By special arrangement Harry Patterson Hopkins, of 
New York, planned to have his newest composition, “The 
Troubadour,” tried out at the Hippodrome last week by 
Mr. Sousa. 

As the work was scored for soprano solo and full mil- 
itary band, Mr. Hopkins selected for his soprano Sara 
Storm Crommer, of Baltimore, who made the trip espe- 
cially for the occasion. 

Mr. Sousa was said to be so delighted with the work 
and the general character of the composition that he not 
only gave Mr. Hopkins a splendid letter of introduction 
to his publisher, but later accompanied the composer and 
his soloist to their offices and arranged a second hearing. 
If it is accepted it is quite possible that Mr. Sousa and 
his band will use it at the first possible opportunity. 


Warford Students Sing 

May 25 Claude Warford presented several students in 
a program of songs and arias at the Warford studio, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building. The following 
students sang: Tilla Gemunder, Edna Wolverton Janes, 
Margaret Meyer, Mildred Olsen, Helen Royce and Min- 
nie Lamberts, sopranos; Lola Gillies and Edna Peard, 
contraltos; George Struble, tenor; Carl Rupprecht, bari- 
tone, and Warren Morgan, bass. A reception and dance 
followed the musicale. Mr. Warford is featuring a spe- 
cial summer course until August Jo. 

June 2 Helen Freeman, soprano, and Warren Morgan, 
jbass, pupils of W. Ralph Cox and Claude Warford, re- 
spectively, gave a joint song recital in Morristown, N. J. 
The local press, commenting on the evening’s entertain- 
ment, speaks of Miss Freeman’s sympathetic and brilliant 
soprano voice, and of Mr. Morgan’s resonant and power- 
ful bass. Both students have been studying for the past 
three years, and their progress is a source of delight to 
their friends, who filled the recital hall. 


The Southland Singers 


Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president of the 
Southland Singers, announces that Philip James, a native 


of New York City, and a very proficient conductor, will 
hereafter conduct the Southland Singers. Mr. James 
studied in London under Dr. Roberts, in Paris with Jo- 
seph Bonnet; he was also a pupil of Homer Norris and 
Elliott Schenck. While in Paris he was organist of the 
Union Chrétienne, and has more recently become known 
as a composer and conductor. An enjoyable musical and 
social season for the Southland Singers is anticipated, Mrs. 
Harold J. Mitchell is secretary of this flourishing society 


Dieterle Benefit Concert 


Kurt Helmuth Dieterle had a very successful benefit 
concert June 5 at Park Avenue Church, corner Eighty- 
sixth street. His share of the program included the per- 
formance of the first movement of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo, Bach’s chaconne for violin alone, and smaller pieces 
by Beethoven-Kreisler, Kriens, Sarasate and Saint-Saéns, 
The performance of the chaconne was notable. In all 
respects he appeared to even greater advantage than in the 
recent Kriens Symphony Orchestra concert at Carnegie 
Hall. Assisting him were Christiaan Kriens, his teacher, 
and Phyllis White, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
personnel. Francis MacMillen was an interested listener. 


Lewing With Kurt and Weil 


Adele Lewing appeared at a recent concert of the New 
York Liederkranz on the same program with Melanie 
Kurt and Hermann Weil. With Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein 
she played the “Heroic March” from Klein’s opera, 
“Kenilworth.” 

Spencer to Organists 


S. Reid Spencer, the organist, author of books on har- 
mony and instructor of piano and theory, writes as fol- 


lows: 
June 5, 1916 


Please tell all the church organists you know to communicate 
with Joseph N. Weber, care American Federation of Musicians, 110 
West goth street, about organizing for decent salaries, 
meeting or Sunday school playing, and fair treatment in general. 
Somebody has suggested that church people might laugh at any 
such organization, as they can always get amateurs and impossibles 


to essay any amount of work for two dollars a week; and, consider- 


no prayer 


ing the musical knowledge of congregations and music committees in 
general, they might get along very well. 
should be affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, pressure 
could be brought to bear on members of the congregation in their 
business life. The movement is started, and I for one hope it will 
be a success, S. Ret Srencer 


But if the organization 


Sincerely yours, 
Notes 

Herbert M. Lasker, violin; Vincent Grulich, piano, and 
Joseph Bonazzi, cello, constitute the musical forces at the 
Pabst Circle restaurant, Mr. Lasker being the leader. On 
a recent evening they played many standard operatic and 
popular pieces, among which Drigo’s “Valse Boston” was 
charming. The three men play with entire unity, much 
refinement and real expression, qualities not always found 
in such environment. 

J. Van Cleft Cooper, organist at the Broadway Theatre, 
last week played, among other things, the overture to 
“Poet and Peasant” in the course of the picture play, 
“The Making of Maddalena.” 
in the registration of this, the ample technic and the clean, 
Much 
of the music was from standard comic operas, such as 
“Pinafore,” “Chimes of Normandy” and “Erminie,” and 
all his music was appropriate to the scene. 

Mrs, William L. Doyle, contralto, recently arrived from 
Buffalo, where she was soloist in Asbury M. E, Church. 
She sang for a private hearing Marsh's “The Lord Is My 
Light,” containing a low G and a high F, with smooth 
full tones and good expression. She studied with .Dun- 
man and Fellows in Buffalo and will be an acquisition to 
a New York choir. 

Mrs. Flowman, vocalist, mentioned as a pupil of Eliza- 
beth K. Patterson in connection with Amy Fay’s birthday 
celebration, is a pupil of Josephine Bates, and Geraldine 
Holland is Miss Patterson’s pupil. 

The 470th dinner of the Hungry Club, at Hotel Ma 
jestic, Mattie Sheridan, president, June 3, had the fol- 
lowing artists: J. Blumenkron, tenor; Xavier Dimarias 
de Mendigabal, pianist, and Nicolas Rivera, violinist, The 
dinner of June 17 will take the form of a birthday cele- 
bration of this metropolitan institution, and all who an- 
nou.ice their intention of being present will receive a 
birthday present. 


The good taste he showed 


rhythmical performance generally, were noticeable. 


Southampton, Cardiff, Liverpool, Brighton, Manchester, 
and other English cities are having an active musical life 
in spite of the war. 





ACIAAD 


“Proved most effective.”—Free Press. “Popular. 


“Intonation unusually accurate.”—Phila. Ledger. 


HERSGHMANN 


““A BARITONE WORTH HEARING’’—New York World 


SPIZZI & CAMPANARI, Managers 





220 West 42nd Street . New York 
Personal Address: 
140 West 82nd Street - - New York 





Haydn’s Seasons— Milwaukee Musical Society, April 24th 
B Minor” Mass—Bach* Festival,’ Bethlehem, May 27th 





Splendid style.”—Daily News. “Loudly applauded.”—Eve. Wisconsin. 
“Naturally rich and powerful voice.”—Phila. Press. “Perfectly at home at all times.” 


Phila. Inquirer, 
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CHERNIAVSKYS AND OPERA 
SHARE SEATTLE FAVOR 


Two Engagements of Brilliantly Fascinating Trio Meet 
Big Welcome—Local Talent in Opera—Large 
Crowd Greets Schubert Club—Final “Pop” 


Fischer Bldg., 
Seattle "Weash., June fs ae 


A large audience gathered at the Moore Theatre on the 
evening of May 23 and greeted the Cherniavsky Trio with 
acclaim in its second Seattle concert. 

These three brothers gave in Seattle, on Wednesday, 
May 17, their first recital in the United States, and so tre- 
mendous was their reception that the patrons immediately 
asked for a return engagement. 

The program opened with the Arensky D minor trio for 
piano, violin and cello. From the very firs: allegro to the 
finale, the beautiful ensemble and fine style, fused with 
musical temperament and tone, held the hearers spell- 
bound. The writer never has heard the middle score of 
the second movement played with greater musical emotion. 

Following the Arensky number, Mischel Cherniavsky, 
the ‘cellist, played Sulzer’s beautiful “Sommernacht,” a 
serenade by Herbert and Popper’s Hungarian rhapsody. 
His tone and musical conception, together with his flaw- 
less technic, in double stopping, and the execution of diffi- 
cult passages, stamps Mischel Cherniavsky a ‘cellist of the 
first rank. 

Seldom does one hear real Chopin playing by so young 
an artist as was heard at this concert; the beautiful noc- 
turne in F sharp major was done by Jan Cherniavsky in a 
most poetic and sympathetic manner. His left hand work 
in the “Revolutionary” etude and his phrasing were those 
of a true artist. After the B flat scherzo, taken at a terrific 
tempo, Jan was recalled many times, responding for en- 
cores with other Chopin numbers, including a mazurka and 
the well known “Militaire” polonaise. It has been said that 
to play Chopin one must have acute sensibilities, versa- 
tility of mood, perfect mechanism, the heart of a woman 
and the brain of a man. Jan Cherniavsky has all these 
essentials and his playing shows it. 

The Ernst “Otello” fantasie for violin was the next num- 
ber on the program and was executed masterfully by the 
oldest brother, Leo. He draws a big singing tone. His 
playing is fresh, temperamental and warm. His left hand 
technic really is great, while his staccato and other bow 
work is at all tinies under perfect control. He brought out 
all the music that there is in this fantasie and responded 
to several encores. 

The program ended with a superlatively fine rendering 
of the variations from the Tschaikowsky trio. 

The Cherniavsky brothers are very fortunate in having 
Alex Czerny as an accompanist. His work is highly in 
keeping with the artists he supports. 

The large audience which attended this concert was a 
very cultured and appreciative one. 


Three Operas Given by Local Talent 


The announcement that three grand operas would be 
given in Seattle by local talent during the last week in 
April has materialized fully. The Standard Grand Opera 
Company and every one connected with this organization 
must certainly be given much credit for their undertaking 
and the way in which they presented, on six evenings and 
two matinees, the operas “Freischiitz,” “Faust” and “Han- 
sel and Gretel.” Perhaps the largest box receipts were for 
“Faust,” but artistically speaking “Hansel and Gretel” 
proved the greatest success. The beautiful singing and act- 
ing of Leah Miller and Gwendolyn Geary in the title roles 
were certainly well worth while. Mrs. Romeyn Jansen 
made an ideal witch, and her singing, as it was in “Faust,” 
is artistic. B. Sprotte and Mme. Sprotte successfully took 
the parts of the parents, while Bess Inglis-Clarke sang and 
acted as a true fairy. 

In “Faust,” Mrs. Russell sang the role of Marguerite 
with understanding and with temperament. Constantino 
acted well the part of Faust. B. Sprotte, L. R. Rhodes, 
Marion Hogan, Mrs. Jansen and Walter Eckart were the 
other singers. 

The participants in “Freischiitz” were Harry Knoff, 
Albert E. Markus, Margaret Moss-Hemion, Mrs. J. B. 
Harrison, A. W. Graunstadt, George A. Hastings, C. J. 
Syllaasen, J. H. Armin and Harry A. Owen, all singing 
their parts well. 

Much credit must be paid Mme, Sprotte, stage director, 
and Chas. Lagourgue, conductor, for the success in pre- 
senting these operas. 


Schubert Club in Concert 


On Monday evening, May 1, a large crowd gathered in 
the main auditorium, Odd Fellows’ Temple, to hear the 
Schubert Club in concert. This club is composed of some 
sixty ambitious young women, with good voices. They are 
under the able direction of Milton Seymour, who has built 
this club up to the standard it showed Monday night. The 


, Scott and the Mark Kaiser orchestral class. 


program was carefully arranged ; the club sang from mem- 
ory during the entire evening. George Hastings (bass), 
Mrs. F, E. Smith and Virginia Wrestling assisted with 
their violins. 


‘ 


Music Note 
Claude Madden and Karl Tunberg presented a sonata 
evening in Bellingham, April 14. Esther Bergstrom, 
soprano, of that city, was the assisting soloist. 


“Pop” Concert 


The last “Pop” concert given by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, John Spargur, conductor, was held April 9 in the 
Hippodrome. ‘The assisting artists were John Blackmore, 
in the Grieg piano concerto, and Hiram Tuttle, baritone, 
singing the aria “Dio Possente” from Gounod’s “Faust.” 
Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture, a “Festival March,” 
written by Max Donner, and other shorter numbers com- 
pleted the program. 

The writer, assisted by Leonora Friedland, accompanist, 
gave a violin program, April 27, at the State Capitol. The 
program included the Grieg F major sonata, works by 
Beethoven, Wieniawski and others. 

Ernest E. FirzstmMons. 





YOUNG FOLKS MAKE WEEK’S 
MUSIC AT NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, La., June 2, 1916. 

Jane Foedor gave a delightful musicale on May 26 at 
Marquette Hall, at which she presented several of her most 
talented pupils. Mme. Foedor’s beautiful singing recalled 
the good old operatic days when she reigned as prima 
donna soprano at the French Opera House. Mrs. Raoul 
Vallon revealed an admirable mezzo-soprano; full, rich, 
generous, which would undoubtedly win recognition on the 
professional stage. Violet Hart’s delightful delivery of a 
group of three songs was rapturously applauded. Wher- 
ever she appears, this cultured singer is invariably a 
favorite. Richard d’Acquin’s warm baritone was effective 
in an aria from “Le Roi de Lahore” and “Invictus,” by 
Huhn. Eugenie Wehrmann Schaffner, Henry Wehrmann, 
Anita Gonzales and Otto Finck were very successful in 
their instrumental work. Others whe contributed to the 
pleasurable evening were Misses P. Douglas, Massa, Le 
Sassier, Weckerling, Lemeunier, Lavedan, Carrier, Pen- 
nick, Davis, C. Farrar, L. Schwartz, M. Hyde, E. Hyde 
and Mmes. V. Schmidt and M. Maitre, and Aug. Huard. 


Symphonic Concert by Pupils of Mary Scott and 
Mark Kaiser 


A thoroughly enjoyable affair was the symphonic con- 
cert given at Chalif studio by the piano pupils of Mary 
The work of 
the young musicians was remarkably meritorious and 
proved the excellent training received from Miss Scott and 
Mr. Kaiser, both of whom are among the most noted 
teachers in the State. The program consisted of the first 
movement of the Hummel piano concerto, op. 85, played 
by Dorothy Seago; the first and second movement of the 
Mendelssohn piano concerto, op. 25, played by Claire Loéb; 
the second and third movements of the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto, E minor, played by Ella de los Reyes, and the 
Beethoven fifth symphony. The participants, in addition 
to those mentioned, were Misses E. Mowat, A. Vairin, M. 
Seago, I. Brown, F. Hiteshew, M. Cazenavette, B. Schaum- 
burg, S. Hoffman, Mrs. R. Sere and Messrs S. Alcus, A 
Freiche, C. W. Jones, E. E. Kelly, P. McKay, J. Robbins, 
L. Grossman, D. Lipnick, W. Marks, J. Insinger, Dr. F. W. 
Zerban, H. van Roy, A. L. Mejia, S. Hernandez, T. Magio. 


Two Cannon-Buckley Pupils in Recital 


Eola Berry and Irene Dinkel gave recitals at Marquette 
Hall, respectively, and won hearty plaudits for the intelli- 
gent and artistic renderings of their well chosen and 
artistic programs. Both young ladies are pupils of Theresa 
Cannon-Buckley, the musical director of the flourishing 
Polyhymnia Cercle, and for many years organist at the 
famous old St. Louis Cathedral. Mrs. Buckley was also at 
one time ranked among this city’s best contralto soloists. 


Literary and Musical Club Entertains 


The last meeting of the Literary and Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. C. Milo Williams has artistic charge, met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Sarrat. The club is 
composed principally of young folk and has for its object 
the cultivation of its literary and musical taste. At every 
monthly meeting there are two or three artist numbers 
contributed by this city’s best talent. At the musicale in 
question, the professionals who lent their services were 
Mr. and Mrs. B. C. am, Virginia Westbrook and Anita 
Gonzales, Harry Brunswick Loés. 





An Ancient Military Band 


Fire “shall devour the palaces of Kirioth, and Moab 
shall die with tumult, with shouting and with the sound 
of the trumpet.” Amos, ii, 2. 
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BOWLING GREEN FESTIVAL 
BEST IN ITS HISTORY 


Attendance Exceeds Previous Records—New York 
Orchestra Gives Two Louisville Concerts—Male 
Chorus Sings to Big Assemblage 





Louisville, Ky., June 1, 1916. 

The sixth annual May festival given in the auditorium 
of the Western Kentucky State Normal School, in Bowl- 
ing Green, was so great a success in every way that Di- 
rector Franz Strahm has been receiving congratulations 
from many sources. The attendance was greater than at 
any previous festival, the hall, which seats about 3,000, 
being filled to capacity at every performance. 


Thursday Night 


On Thursday night Molique’s oratorio, “Abraham,” was 
the effering, with the oratorio chorus and Indianapolis or- 
chestra and the following soloists: Elinor Beach, soprano; 
Frances Morton Crume, contralto; John Dwight Sample, 
tenor; Cecil Fanning, bass, and Franz Strahm directing. 
The oratorio was sung in a manner to call forth the ad- 
miration of audience and critics. The matinee given on 
Friday afternoon was of a lighter order, the program be- 
ing: Normal march (Strahms), “Jubel” overture (Weber), 
by the orchestra; vocal solos, “Vilanelle” -(Dell’ Acqua), 
Lucy Marsh; “Angelus Reverie” and “Carnival Capr‘c- 
cio” (Matt), orchestra; cello solo, “Hungarian Fantasy” 
(Gruetzmacher), Karl Schmidt; “Vision Fugitive” (Mas- 
senet), Cecil Fanning; “Indian War Dance,” “Columbia 
Schottische,” Fantasie, from “Lohengrin,” orchestra; 
“Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “Little Gray Dove” 
(Saar), “A Birthday” (Woodman), Lucy Marsh; cello 
solos, “Serenade” (Kantanbach), “Moment Musical” 
(Schubert), nocturne (Chopin), Karl Schmidt; “In Octo- 
ber” and “Forest Spirits’ (McDowell), orchestra; “Peer 
Gynt” suite, No. 1, female chorus. The chorus was di- 
rected by Mary Armitage. 


Friday Night 


On Friday night the program opened with Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” overture, orchestra. This was followed by 
Gounod’s “Unfold, Ye Portals,” chorus and orchestra; 
the “Liebeslied,” from “Walkiire,” was sung by John Sam- 
ple, and the following orchestra number was Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes.” “The Three Gypsies” (Liszt), “The Quest” 
(Eleanor Smith) and “The Cry of Rachel” (Salter) were 
sung by Frances Morton Crume, after which the orchestra 
played Tschaikowsky’s “March Slav.” The Shadow Song, 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” was given by Lucy Marsh, 
and after the orchestra had played an arrangement of 
“My Old Kentucky Home” Mr. Sample sang “Love, I 
Have Won You” (Ronald); “The Moon Drops Low” 
(Cadman) and “The Trumpeter” (Dix). A _ fantasie 
from “Madame Butterfly” by the orchestra was followed 
by a group of songs sung by Lucy Marsh, consisting of 
“The Seraglio Garden” (Sjogren), “Come, Child, Beside 
Me” (Bleichman), “Memory” (Meagley) and “The Bird 
of the Wilderness” (Horsman). The concert concluded 
with the Sanctus, from St. Cecelia’s Mass (Gounod), with 
Elinor Beach as soloist. The accompaniments were played 
by Anna May Reccius. 


New York Symphony in Two Concerts 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, gave two concerts at Macauley’s Theatre under 
the local management of Harry Marx on Friday afternoon 
and night. The afternoon program included Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Manfred” symphony, the “Prize Song” from “Meis- 
tersinger,” “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” (Liszt), 
and Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Untava.” At night the 
program was symphony in D (Brahms), “L’apres midi- 
d’un Faune” (Debussy), excerpts from “Iphigenia in Au- 
lis” (Damrosch), Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” 
and three British folksongs by Percy Grainger. 


Male Chorus Concert 


The last concert of the Louisville Male Chorus, directed 
by Carl Shackleton, was given at the Woman’s Club on 
Thursday night before one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in that hall. The choruses showed evidence of 
careful training, and the audience was lavish with expres- 
sions of approval. The soloist was, Agnew Demarest, who 
is rapidly winning a name as one of the most artistic vo- 
calists in this vicinity. His selections were “Im Herbst,” 
by Robert Franz; “Die Lotusblume” (Schumann), “Zueig- 
nung” (Richard Strauss). His English group consisted of 





Hammond’s “When Into Thine Eyes I Gaze,” LaForge’s 
“Like a Rosebud,” “In a Garden” by Huntington Woodman, 
and “The Star,” by James Rogers. The words of the 
Woodman song. were written by David Morton, a Louis- 
ville man, who has won recognition in the best magazines 
as a poet of rare gifts. An incidental solo in “The Song 
of the Camp,” by Stewart, was sung by C. E. Wolfe, who 
possesses a baritone voice of unusual promise. The ac- 
companiments were played by Florence Blackman and 
Clarence Seubold. K. W. D. 





The Strand’s Talented Violin Soloist 





Jan Rubini is violin soloist at The Strand Theatre, New 
York, where the management takes care that only the best 
music shall be presented. Though Rubini has been in 
America only four months, he has attracted the attention 
of music lovers both at the Strand and in private musicales, 
and has accepted a few pupils at his studio, 115 West 
Seventy-first street. Only twenty years of age, he has ac- 
quired a masterful technic thus early and is endowed with 
a no small degree of temperament and musicianship, 

Jan Rubini was born in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1896. 
His father, a doctor of music, is at present in Europe 
giving tuition to Jan’s four sisters, who play the piano, 





JAN RUBINI, 


Swedish violinist. 


cello and flute. At the age of seven the father began Jan 
Rubini’s musical education, so decided a penchant for mu- 
sic did the child exhibit at an early age. 

English newspapers have formed the following im- 
pressive opinion of the youthful violinist: 

Jan Rubini, a handsome young fellow, with a wealth of dark hair, 
clear cut features, and a remarkable resemblance to Kubelik, aston- 
ished audiences not so very long ago by the brilliancy of his playing 
“That young man has the most brilliant touch I have ever heard,” 
observed the distinguished musical critic of one of our biggest dailies 
as he sat beside us and listened to the exquisite manner in which 
Jan Rubini touched the strings and the extraordinary knowledge of 
technic displayed by him. This concert was followed by various 
others at the Royal Albert Hall and the Queen’s Hall, London, and 
upon each occasion the young Swedish violinist proved himself an 
illuminating personality in music. That mysterious tone and deli 
cate touch was manifest in those magnificent concertos he handles 
with a masterly way which left us wondering.—The Magnet, May 1, 
1915. 


Those who have already heard this youth will agree that even at 
the age of twenty he has few superiors, even among the masters of 
the instrument, and he is destined to become the foremost player in 
the world. A true virtuoso, his soul is in the strings and bow as 
he plays, and while his execution is technically perfect, he brings 
forth a tone value which is the outcome of temperament which is 
born.—Burnley Express and Advertiser. 

Rubini has shown his ability as a conductor, having 
directed orchestras throughout England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, South Africa and Sweden. In the last 
mentioned he conducted an orchestra of 250 men. 

On one occasion an Indian princess became so enthusi- 
astic over Rubini’s playing that she presented to him a 
Nicolas Gagliano violin. 

Jan Rubini is planning to give his first New York re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall in the early fall. 


Hamlin Agrees With Mme. Carrefio 





[George Hamilton in the Chicago Herald.] 

It would be distinctly interesting if a list could be com- 
piled of the various reasons which have induced people to 
undertake a musical career. Genuine talent with an in- 
born craving for self expression is no doubt responsible 
for a certain proportion—probably the smallest. 

Desire for fame, or mere publicity—the belief that mu- 
sic is a lucrative profession or an easy going one—-a nat- 
ural fondness for music, or the advice of teachers more 
avaricious than honest—may furnish the motive in many 
other cases. 

Strange to say, a surprisingly large percentage of as- 
pirants to the singer’s career are not young people on the 
threshold of life who are casting about for an honorable 
means of self support, but married women who have 
grown weary of the monotonous round of housekeeping 
and child training and are now thirsting for something 
new and different. Perhaps they may feel they have “tem 
perament” and are not “understood.” At any rate, a 
pretty voice, applauded by friends in home gatherings or 
at church socials, supplies a hopeful pretext, and lessons 
are arranged for with an expensive and fashionable 
teacher. Or, possibly, a manager is engaged at once (for 
a consideration) to procure openings for public hearings. 
Sometimes the husband, proud of his wife’s ability to win 
applause from an audience, aids and abets her ambition 
in every way. The children are turned over to the minis- 
trations of a maid, and the belated “career,” temperament 
and all, is actually under way. “Rome was not made in 
a day.” An artist is long on the making, and these careers 
which are taken up at the expense of the home usually 
prove dismal failures. 

One such instance occurs to me. The husband was a 
splendid, upright man, and until the two children, who 
were exceptionally bright and full of promise, grew to 
school age, the wife took great apparent pleasure in her 
home and social life. Then she began to think longingly 
of a carer. She was naturally musical and had a pretty, 
half cultimated voice. She began lessons at once, which 
her husband could ill afford, and in conjunction took up 
the study of composition. After a few months of diligent 
application she had achieved the creation of a dozen pleas 
ant little songs, whereupon she decided she was ready to 
“get her career going.” The next step was to buy several 
wonderful costumes, with hats, shoes, etc., to match; and 
then, through friends and the friends of friends, she was 
accorded the opportunity to give (gratis) a recital of her 
own songs before clubs all over the country. It was fame 
she wanted—not mere money! 

The husband had watched the preparations ruefully 
he was just an old fashioned, home loving fellow; but he 
placed no obstacle in her way. He and the children were 
left to their own devices for six months, and in the end 
the “tour” was a flat failure, productive of nothing but 
weariness, snubs and derisive criticisms in the press for 
the mistakenly ambitious woman and her immature little 
songs, 

It calls to mind Mme. Carrefio’s sound and wholesome 
advice given to a young married woman who had sought 
for an interview with the famous pianist én order to play 
for her critical opinion. She played brilliantly and Mme 
Carrefio reflected a moment after she had finished. At 
length she spoke: “Yes, you have talent. If you worked 
hard enough you might even do something in a big way, 
but—you are married, are you not?” 

“Yea” 

“You have a nice, devoted husband?” 

"Ta." 

“And children?” 

“Yes—three.” 

“Then, my dear, your career is in your home and it is 
the finest and noblest career any woman can have. Go 
home and play lullabies to your babies. That will give 
you truer happiness and satisfaction than is in the power 
of the musical world to bestow.” 


Paula Loomis at Shanley’s, New York 


Paula Loomis, lyric soprano, has been singing at Shan 
ley’s, New York, for the past five years. Large audiences 
applauded her each night. Miss Loomis has filled a num 
ber of private engagements also. 

Mr. Shanley, Jr., who is in charge of the music, makes 
every effort to obtain high class musicians, 
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AT LEIPSIC RECENTLY 
The Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik said: 
“The sensation of the seventh Gewandhaus Con- 


cert was Teresa Carrefio with Beehoven's E-flat 

Concerto and a number of pieces by Chopin. Her 

performances were absolutely perfect.” kiss 
The conductor of the concert was Arthur Nikisch. 


Address: J. W. Cochran, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Helen Scholder, Cettist 
Harriet Scholder, Pianist 


will give programs arranged for piano and cello, and appear singly 
. in recital Season of pd 5 under the direction o 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., #02 Madison Ave., (Carlton Chambers 
New York. Phone: Murray Hill 7058-2800. Steinway Piano Used. 












WAGNER IN THE OPEN AIR 


Performance of “Walkure” by the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
New Haven Has Many Novel Features and Wins Admiration 
from Very Large Audience 
































Clara Willner 


PIANIST 


The name of Willner has been made famous in the 

musical world by that master singer, Ludwig Wiill- 

ner. Another member of the gifted family, Clara 

Wiillner, Pianist, will tour America, season of 

1916-17. 
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Without a doubt the immense audience which assembled 
in the Yale Bowl at New Haven on Tuesday evening, June 
6, to hear “Die Walkiire” in the open air, experienced the 
same sensation Dickens describes in “David Copperfield,” 
when the boy was so overjoyed to live in a house that had 
formerly been a ship but which had never been designed 
as a land house. The unusual experience of hearing a 
Wagnerian performance to the accompaniment of hearty 
handclapping, time after time, was one that the New York 
music critic is not likely to forget. There was plenty of 
evidence to show that the thousands of spectators on the 
terraced seats thoroughly enjoyed themselves. It would be 
untrue to say that the music sounded better in the open 
air, for it certainly is more effective within the walls of 
an opera house. Too much of its volume is lost in “the 
empty, vast, and wandering air.” 

But an opera out of doors and at night has the romantic 
charm of a bonfire. Naturally, one would not care to ex- 
change the winter furnace for a bonfire when the snow is 
on the ground and the swallows have homeward flown. 
And, by the same token, no one could possibly prefer an 
open air performance of grand opera when the season is 
in swing, either from a musical or a social point of view. 
But it is summer now, according to the calendar at least, 
and the audience in the Yale Bowl last week was in a 
summer mood, notwithstanding the frowning skies and 
ominous rain clouds which old Jupiter Pluvius hurled 
across the heavens to protest against man’s interference 
with the music of the spheres. In reality, however, the 
weather was in accord with “Die Walkiire.” Let the bright 
stars and the magical moon come out to shine upon the 
love of Romeo and Juliet. But for “Die Walkiire” the 
night should be ominous and gloomy, as it was last week. 
Concetning the performance very little can be said that has 
not already been printed in these columns a half a dozen 
times during the past season when the same great artists, 
conductor and orchestral players interpreted “Die Walkiire” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. It was the 
highest class of performance on an immense scale, given in 
the open air instead of in a theatre. In no sense of the 
word was it a mere summer show to amuse the idlers in 
a park or at the seashore. Before the eye and ear became 
accustomed to the space and distance the opera seemed as 
far away as if viewed through field glasses turned the 
wrong way and heard over the telephone. 

But one soon realized that the singers yonder in the dis- 
tance were the same great artists whose names are familiar 
to the patrons of grand opera throughout the world. The 
Siegmund who staggered into Hunding’s house and called 
for water was none other than Johannes Sembach, and 
the Sieglinde who answered him was Melanie Kurt. The 
gruff and towering Hunding was the powerful Carl Braun, 
and the stately, regal Wotan was Clarence Whitehill. The 
Fricka who gave father Wotan such a well expressed and 
thoroughly effective lecture was the ever popular Schu- 
mann-Heink, and the headstrong Briinnhilde with the ex- 
ultant vocal salutation was Johanna Gadski. The Walkiire 

maidens were Leonora Sparkes, Vandyck, Vera Curtis, Rita 
Fornia, Florence Mulford, Marie Mattfield and Lila Robe- 
son. They, too, together with Conductor Artur Bodan- 
zky and the Metropolitan Orchestra, had been taken up by 
the Bririan handed management and transported over river, 
plain and city to the great oval amphitheatre at New Haven 
called by the mouth filling and Norse sounding name, Yale 
Bowl. 

The. voices of the singers aided by the scenery behind 






ULL 


them, which acted as a reflector, sounded better than the 
orchestral instruments in the open air. The brass instru- 
ments seemed particularly to lose all dramatic force. They 
gave the outline without the substance of power and lost 
that impressive authority which makes then the delight of 
the climax building conductor and the terror of the singer 
in the opera house. In fact, the orchestration was the prin- 
cipal sufferer in this field performance. But this weaken- 
ing of the orchestral power served to accentuate the lyrical 
beauty of the music. Wagner’s melodies were more than 
usually in evidence and proved that the reputation of the 
great and glorious composer is founded, not on the beautiful 
sounds in his orchestral combinations, not on the stories 
and the dramas, not on the stage pictures, but 
on the instrinsic merit of the music. When these 
open air performances, for which no operas were 
ever intended, reduce the values of the accessories 
and take away the props, Wagner’s irreducible minimum 
of musical merit remains as great as ever. And it was the 
intrinsic musical value of this work, plus its splendid per- 
formance by artists of the first rank, which caused those 
unwonted outbursts of applause during the progress of 
the opera the other evening at New Haven. 
CLARENCE Lucas, 





Hartmann’s Prolific Muse 





Last week the firm of Breitkopf & Haertel, of New 
York, accepted no less than seventeen violin transcriptions, 
violin compositions, and an original organ piece (all to be 
issued by September) from Arthur Hartmann, the famous 
violinist and composer. 





Circling in Opera 





Italian opera penetrates all over the world. A company 
under the direction of the Impresario Gonzalles, which met 
with great success for two months this past winter at Cal- 
cutta, moved on to Bombay. 
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SAN FRANCISCO PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC 
CHANGES HALL AND MANAGEMENT 


Frank W. Healy to Head the Organization as Impresario—Concerts Will Be 
Given at the Cort Theatre—Midsummer Opera Season to 
Be Given in Oakland 





- San Francisco, Cal., June 4, 1916. 

The People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, now is under the management of Frank W. 
Healy, who was the manager of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra during a period of years, The first move 
indicative of the new state off affairs is the shifting of 
the concerts from the old Pavilion at Sutter and Pierce 
streets to the Cort Theatre, and this accompanied by a 
decision to have these musical occasions take place on Sun- 
day afternoons, at least for the present. Events—the box 
receipts probably constituting the chief consideration—will 
determine what shall be done in the future. 

At the same time it has evidently been decided to make 
the Philharmonic programs more “popular ;” that is, the 
music will be of a lighter sort, judging by the program 
framed up for the first Philharmonic concert to be givea 
at the Cort. These are the first of the offerings under 
the changed conditions: Overture to “Mignon” (Thomas), 
two movements from Brahm’s symphony in D major, No. 
2, Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, “Caucasian Sketches” 
by Ippolitow-Ivanow, with viola obligato by Bernant 
Jaulus, and the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, for piano 
and orchestra, with Tina Lerner as pianist. The musical 


persons here are, naturally enough, watching the outcome 
with keen interest, 


Oakland Opera Coming 


The preparations for mid-summer opera in the Oakland 
Civic Auditorium, at popular prices, under the direction of 
Karl W. Schulz and Paul Steindorff, are far advanced. 
A season of five weeks of grand opera is arranged, the 
opening performance to take place June 19. Among the 
soloists who have been engaged are Paul Galazzi, baritone; 
Emil Lancel, contralto; Lucy Van der Mark, Mme. Beau- 
claire, lyric soprano; Mme. Noe, mezzo soprano; Joseph 
Fredericks, tenor; Robert Battison, lyric tenor; Alexander 
Bevani, basso, and Earl Little. 

The proposition is to give eight performances per week. 
The socie,y people of the three cities on the east shore 
of the Bay of San Francisco—Oakland, Berkeley and Ala- 
meda—have become interested and are backing the season. 
They were requested to submit their preferences in the 
selection of operas to be performed, and a postal card vote 
determined that the offerings of the opening week should 
include “Martha,” “Faust” and “Maritana.” 

Davin H. WALKER. 





Harriet Ware’s Forest Hills Concert 

The Musical Art Society, of Long Island, gave a con- 
cert at Forest Hills, L. I, June 6, 1916. The Forest 
Hills Chorus was assisted by the Garden City Chorus, 
Harriet Ware, musical director, and also by Anna Park- 
Angell, cornetist, Marguerite Barnes Lovewell, soprano, 
Elliot Stanton Shaw, baritone, and Everett Butterfield, 
recitations. Florence McMillan, Mrs. George C, LeBlanc 
and Mrs. Charles H. Scammell were the accompanists. 

The beautiful church where the concert was given is of 
Anglican architecture, very picturesque in its solid ma- 
sonry, hardwood finish and mission pews. The audience, 
consisting principally of residents of this exclusive social 
community, filled the seating capacity of the church. 

The chorus repeated very effectively “The Time of May- 
ing’ (Hammond) and “Summer Night” (Rheinberger), 
recently sung at Garden City Hotel. Mr. Shaw sang 
“Caro Mio Ben” (Giordani), “Bitte” (Franz), and “Der 
Doppelganger” (Schubert) with excellent Lieder style and 
artistic rendition. His voice is a blending of the bass and 
baritone quality, with resonant lower tones and flexible, 
well covered high tones, the whole range under fine con- 
trol. He is a pupil of John Dennis Mehan. Mr. Shaw 
later kave “She Rested by the Broken Brook” (Coleridge- 
Taylor) and “Sigh No More, Ladies” (George Nevin), 
which were in lighter vein. Mr. Shaw unfortunately mis- 
placed the music of “To Lucasta” (Harriet Ware), and 
consequently could not sing this beautiful song. It was 
a disappointment to the audience. 

Mrs. Park-Angell rendered on the cornet effectively 
“Lost Chord” (Suilivan) and “The Jasmine Door” (Alicia 
Scott), with both organ and piano accompaniment. The 
audience was quite enthusiastic over her playing. Miss 
Lovewell sang a group of songs with good interpretation 
and pleasing style. The voice is of excellent quality and 
quite flexible. 

Mr. Butterfield gave several recitations and excelled par- 
ticularly in Italian dialect. 

The chorus of women’s voices rendered “Cloister Gate” 
(Grieg), the duet being sung by Mrs. William Mohan and 
Mrs. William Walker. The contralto and soprano col- 
loquy and final chorale were very effective, even dramatic. 
“The Heavens Are Telling” (Haydn) closed the program. 
Frances E, Judd, soprano, George H. Brainard, tenor, and 
Henry Bates, baritone, of Forest Hills, sang the trio parts 
well and stood out in good contrast to the chorus. 

Louise Tarbell Rogers is president of the Garden City 
Society, and it was she who first thought of organizing 
the Long Island Musical Art Society. She should feel 
proud of its development, numerically and artistically. 


Miss Judd is president of the Forest Hills Branch, and 
in the fall another branch is to be organized, at Flushing. 
There is no reason, with the development of the chorus and 
sub-choruses, under the capable directorship of Harriet 
Ware, why Long Island, outside of Brooklyn, should not 
hold its own festival concerts and render the oratorios. 
Frep A. GRANT. 





CAROLINE STRATTON 
CURTISS HONORED 


Artist-Pupil of Otto Torney Simon to Sing in Initial 
American Performance of Perosi Work 





Caroline Stratton Curtiss, a talented young singer who 
but recently was graduated from Fairmont Seminary, 





CAROLINE STRATTON CURTISS, 
Artist-Pupil of Otto Torney Simon, the well known teacher of 


ashington, 


Washington, D. C., will create the leading soprano part of 
Martha in the initial production in this country of “The 


Raising of Lazarus,” an oratorio by Lorenzo Perosi, which 
is to be sung in Latin and scheduled to be given in James- 
town, N. Y., June 14. 

Miss Curtiss, who is but seventeen years of age, possesses 
an unusually beautiful voice, as well as marked personal 
charm, and it is her aim to devote her gifts toward the 
betterment of the musical standards in this country 

Her mother, Mrs. J. Delevan Curtiss, was a pupil of the 
late J. Harry Wheeler, of the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music. Miss Curtiss has shown the unusual characteristic 
of her work since the age of three, and her first public ap- 
pearance was at the age of five. Her early training was 
given by her mother, and before she was put under the 
guidance of others he remarkable talent and personality 
had already been manifested to a marked degre« 

At a recital which she gave recently her numbers in- 
cluded songs in German, Norwegian, French, Italian and 
English, the operatic aria and Lied. Throughout the in- 
teresting program she held the delighted and undivided 
attention of her audience. 

Miss Curtiss has been studying with Otto Torney Simon, 
the well known teacher of voice, and after her recital Mr. 
Simon was the recipient of the following letter from the 
music critic on the Washington Times: 

My Dear Mr, Stmon: I want to send you a personal apprecia- 
tion of Miss Curtiss’ singing, since her recital, being a school affair, 
does not come in my field of concert reviews, and so I could not 
print it. 

I consider Caroline Curtiss a young singer of true artist propor- 
tions. At present, she is an artist in miniature, which is chiefly a 
tribute to her youth. Her beauty of voice, with an individuatity 
that is already wholly her own, has both charm and meaning. In 
her exacting program of art songs in Italian, German, French and 
English, she displayed an insight and variety in her interpretations, 
that marked her, when she has further matured as unusually fitted 
for the larger field of art world, Undoubtedly, she has “‘the gift.” 
I congratulate you for so molding it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

The good wishes of a host of friends and admirers go 
with this young singer in her entrance into the field of art, 
and the development of her career will be watched with in- 
terest by those who have come in contact with this gifted 
seventeen year old artist. 


Jessig MAcBripe. 


Klibansky Pupil in Song Recital 





Another pupil of Sergei Klibansky, well known as a suc- 
cessful teacher of voice, was heard in a recital of miscella- 
neous songs in the social parlor of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., New York, June 7, 1916, when Alvin E. Gillett, bari- 
tone, sang the following program: 

“Where E’er You Walk” (Handel), “Flower Rain” 
(Schneider), “Turn Ye to Me” (Old Highland),. “Old 
Sailors’ Song” (Old English), aria, “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave” 
(Handel), “Du bist wie eine Blume” (Wilson G. Smith), 
“Der Asra” (Rubinstein), “Der Sieger” (Hugo Kaun), 
“Dearest” (Sidney Homer), “The Pauper’s Drive” (Sidney 
Homer), “Trottin’ to the Fair” (Sanford), “Oh, No John, 
No” (Old English), “Paddy's Perplexity” (Kenward), 
“Exhortation” (Will Marion Cook). 

Ralph Wylie, violinist, was on the program as.assisting 
artist, and played “Ballad et Polonaise” (Vieuxtemps), 
“Guitarre” (Moszkowski-Sarasate), and “Caprice Valse” 
(Wieniawski). Cornelius Estill was the accompanist 

Mr. Gillett has a promising voice, that shows well the 
benefits of the training it has received from his able in- 
structor. Some of the songs, especially those calling for 
volume of tone, were rendered in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner, and showed a degree of study and thought. It 
was clear to those present that Mr, Klibansky pays especial 
attention to securing good diction as well as tone quality, 
and the recital was highly successful in demonstrating the 
advantages of study with a progressive voice specialist who 
has been singularly endowed with the ability to impart the 
principles of correct singing. 

Sergei Klibansky’s New York studio is at 212 West Fifty- 
ninth street. 





American Singer in Naples 





Anja Shimans, a young American soprano, who has been 
studying in Naples for some time under the veteran maes- 
tro Sebastiani, made her debut there recently at the Teatro 
Bellini, under the stage name of Jeanette Caron in the role 
of Nedda in “Pagliacci.” The newspapers unanimously 
praised the excellence of her voice and singing and the 
effectiveness of her acting. 
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LOS ANGELES OPERA 
IS OPENED AT LAST 


Constantino and De Pasquali Head Troupe— 
Prima Donna Scores Brilliantly—Merits and 
Demerits of the Enterprise 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 5, 1916 

On Monday evening, May 29, at Clune’s Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, the California Grand Opera Company made its 
initial bow before the public with a very fair production 
of “Gioconda.” The cast was good in spots, the spots being 
Constantino, the noted tenor, and Blanche Hamilton Fox, 
the popular New York contralto, who has been brought 
Other members of the cast 





here for this season of opera. 
were: Virginie as Gioconda, Struss as La Cieca, Picchi, 
Giovacchini, Allamand, Neri and Navarro. The conductor 
was Guerrieri, who is excellent, and had under his com- 
mand a larger orchestra than is usually supplied in oper- 
atic performances in Los Angeles. The chorus was very 
uncertain musically and its acting as stiff and undramatic 
as may be. There was a large audience and much enthu- 
siasm, most of it aroused by Constantino. 

The program of the first week was: Monday, 
conda”: Tuesday, “Lucia”; Wednesday, “Barber of Se- 
ville” ; Wednesday matinee and 
Friday Saturday matinee, “Gio- 


“Gio- 


Thursday, “Gioconda” ; 


evening, “Trovatore”; 
conda”; Saturday evening, “Lucia.” 

The principals in “Lucia” were d’Eloupy, soprano, and 
Vogliotti, an excellent young tenor whose work I com- 
mended when he was here with the Scala Company in 


“Barber of Seville,” Constantino and Ber- 


January; in the 


nice de Pasquali; in “Trovatore,” Lynbrook, Fox, Mackie, 
Ingar and Bennyan. Among all these the headliners are 
de Pasquali and Constantino, both of whom are so well 
known to readers of the Musicat Courter that no addi- 


tional comment is necessary here. Mme. de Pasquali is a 


favorite wherever she appears. 


What Was Predicted 


7n an open letter to the Los Angeles Times, which ap- 
peared in that paper in the issue of April 7, when discus- 
sion of this opera project was at its height, I pointed out 
that there was certainly wealth sufficient in Los Angeles 
to support “real” opera, but that the time to have it was 


not in the late spring after all of our Eastern visitors 
had left us, and that hasty preparation would simply lead 
to the same sort of opera that we have almost always had 
here, which is not good enough to satisfy any but a small 
portion of our resident public, a large proportion of which 
is wealthy, cultured and traveled, and accustomed to the 
best operatic offerings of America and Europe. Among 
other things, I said: “We have had opera seasons in 
Los Angeles before, and with what result? What did they 
prove? Nothing, except that bad opera is not wanted here 
any more than it is in any other part of this United States. 
No! the first thing to do is not to have an opera season, 
but to organize a strong company of supporters and backers 
who will put up a sufficient guarantee to carry the load 
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for at least one season—say ten weeks in January, February 
and March. The next thing to do is to engage an audito- 
rium, a manager, conductors, stage manager, artists—all of 
whom must be engaged long in advance. That is the right 
way to do it. The wrong way is to go off half-cocked, 
with half-formed plans, to waste a lot of money with no 
permanent result or benefit.” 
What Came True 


The “I told you so” spirit is a poor spirit at all times, 
and it is with no such spirit that I now maintain that the 
above statements are correct and fully borne out by the 
result. I have been told, on seemingly good authority, 
that the managers of the present opera made frantic efforts 
to get a number of real operatic stars for this spring sea- 
son. These efforts were doomed to failure, and the only 
two real stars of which the company can boast are Con- 
stantino, who organized it, and Mme. de Pasquali. Also, 
there was much delay in the starting of the season. Several 
times it was announced and then again postponed—ulti- 
mately postponed from the beginning of May to the end 
of May. 

What Should Be Done 

Let us go at it again, gentlemen, and, this time, with a 
quiet and patient spirit, “without haste but without rest,” 
until we finally succeed in organizing a permanent opera 
in Los Angeles that shall be worthy of the greatness of 
our country and worthy to offer to our own citizens and 
to our winter guests. 

There must be no last-minute telegrams in a frantic en- 
deavor to get stars for the principal roles, there must be 
no postponements and no evasions, no reason for excuses 
and apologies, no boasting about things we are going to 
do and artists we are going to have, which in the end we 
find ourselves unable to do or to havé, there must be no 
half-baked chorus, no orchestra which is still “reading” its 
parts because of all too hasty preparation. 

The organizers of this present opera season have labored 
against hopelessly adverse circumstances, and the excel- 
lence of their endeavor is shown by the measure of success 
which has crowned their efforts in spite of these circum- 
stances, It is too early to say what amount of success this 
effort may prove in the end, for the season has still more 
than two weeks to run, but, in any case, let us hope that 
this worthy effort may be continued. P. 





Harriet Scholder, Pianist, Talks of 
the Value of American Training 





Harriet Scholder has spent nine years in study abroad, 
six with Leschetizky and three with Arthur Schnabel. 





Photo by Count Jean de Strelecki. 
HARRIET SCHOLDER, 
Pianist. 

Since her return to America she has coached with Alex- 
ander Lambert, whom she considers a remarkable instruc- 
tor, fully equal to the teachers of the old world. As a 
result of this experience, Miss Scholder can speak with 
authority on the subject of American training. She says, 
in substance, that whereas the European teacher will not 
go out of his way to help or benefit a pupil, the American 
teacher does not confine his interest to the lesson period, 
but will do almost anything to aid a pupil whom he thinks 
is worthy. Then again, many young teachers go to Eu- 
rope for further study, giving up classes of good pupils, 
and gain very little from the experience, where in this coun- 
try one can receive just as able instruction without the 


loss consequent to study in Europe. Neither will the fact 
that she has studied in Europe guarantee her a good 
position. 

“1 always feel so sorry,” says Miss Scholder, “for many 
of these girls, for the trials they will necessarily undergo 
and all the heartaches they must suffer before they realize 
the true condition of things. Only a very small per cent. 
of the number who yearly go to Europe for foreign study 
ever amount to anything or are heard of afterward.” 





Frances Alda’s Mimi Is Praised in Boston 





Although Frances Alda, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has identified herself with 
many roles, showing herself to be a versatile and accom- 
plished singer, it is as the heroine of Puccini’s “La Bo- 
heme” that she has won an especially high place in the 
regard of operagoers. During the brief season of grand 
opera which was given in Boston by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the close of the New York season, 
Mme. Alda sang Mimi to the Rodolfo of Caruso. “Her 
voice is pure and warm, of sympathetic quality, freely 
and skillfully used for lyrically dramatic purposes, Her 
intonation is sure and her voice is peculiarly suited to the 
muisc of Mimi,” remarked the Boston Herald. “Her sing- 
ing is simple, but the simplicity was the simplicity of art. 
It was quietly emotional and there was tonal as well as 
rhetorical emotion. Seldom have we heard the farewell in 
the third act sung with as beautiful quality of tone and 
with a pathos that was so unaffected. Through the per- 
formance there was no straining after effect; no prima 
donna airs and graces; no deliberate and visible appeal to 
the audience. There was Mimi singing in the joy and 
sorrow of life.” 

In another Boston paper, the Transcript, there appeared 
this paragraph: “Mme. Alda proved herself a singer of 
voice, style, intelligence and sensibility. Her voice was all 
clear softness and gently lustrous timbre. Her tone was 
limpid, flowing, delicately molded to the contours and con- 
tent of melody and phrase. The lightness and brightness 
of her song made it seem a very speech of Mimi; the 
musical and the emotional sensibility that played over it 
gave new beauty to Puccini's music and new illusion to his 
personage. Mme. Alda invested Mimi with young charm, 
freshness, gentleness and moodiness, doing all these grate- 
ful things with simple and deft histrionic means, with the 
illuding suggestion from within outward that calls such 
an operatic figure into glamourous life, It is hard to re- 
member a Mimi in which the illusion of voice and song 
and the illusion of presence and action have been so fine, 


fused and flawless.” 





House Sings “Messiah” Thrice in a Day 





Judson House, tenor, artist-student of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science, New York, under the instruction of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, recently performed a most unusual feat, singing 
three performances of the “Messiah” in twenty-four hours. 
On the evening of May 27, he sang it in Philadelphia; on 
the afternoon of May 28, he sang it again in Elkton, Mary- 
land, and at Elk Mills, Maryland, at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the same day. 

In addition to this performance, Mr. House has been 
exceedingly busy the past month, for such a young artist, 
filling important engagements. 

May 2, he gave a joint recital in New York City, with 
Gertrude Manning Landale, at the residence of Dr, Frank 
E. Miller; May 3, he sang “Elijah” at Cornwall, Conn., 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra; May 10, he appeared 
in joint recital with Annie Louise David, the harpist, at 
Corning, N. Y.; May 11, in Gaul’s “Holy City,” New Hart- 
ford, Conn.; May 19, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” 
Yonkers, N. Y.; May 24, he sang the role of Samson, in 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” at Peace Dale, R. I., 
under the conductorship of Dr, Jules Jordan; June 13, he 
sang Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” at Wooster, Ohio. 

Mr. House has been engaged as the tenor soloist at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., where important works are to be given, 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 





Frank Pollock Sings at Allied Bazaar 





A delightful program was given in the Tea Room at the 
Allied Bazaar, New York, on Monday, June 5, by Frank 
Pollock, the American tenor, and Maggie Teyte. Mr. Pol- 
lock is in great demand at prominent events in and about 


New York. 





Arnolde Stephenson Sings in Paris 


A recent professional engagement of Arnolde Stephenson, 
the American soprano, was an appearance on June 9 before 
the Société du Parthenon, one of the most exclusive liter- 
ary and artistic organizations in the French capital, under 


high patronage. 
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Lois May Alden to Organize Garden School 


Lois May Alden, of the “Trio of the Garden” fame, 
some twelve years or more ago, earned honors outside of 
those achieved through her musical career. She was the 
first girl to be graduated from the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural College. 

The fact aroused the interest of the press, and stories 
of her plan to start a new development in education were 
widely spread. Unknown people interested in the project 
offered Miss Alden suggestions and assistance. 

However, this plucky little woman preferred to wait and 
spend more time working out her ideas, for she did not 
believe in starting anything unless she was certain of mak- 
ing it a permanent institution. Time brought with it re- 
sults and the assurance of a firm foundation for her 
school. .From the latest reports it looks very much as if 
the “Garden School” will open next year at Columbia, S. C. 

The spot is an ideal one; a large, airy house with a ter- 
race leading up to it is surrounded by huge trees, which 
cast the dwelling into a cool shade. On the estate are 
over 700 fruit trees as well as almost that number of 
grapevines. A poultry plant accommodates about a thou- 
sand fowls and the fruit and eggs may be sold at a good 
profit. “Eggs, however,” says Miss Alden, “bring in the 
best returns.” 

People may not be so ready to believe that one possessed 
of an artistic temperament, as Miss Alden is, could be so 
thoroughly practical, Practical, because the artist, upon dis- 
covering that her land needed irrigation, installed two hy- 
draulic pumps herself, with only the aid of an old “darky” 
who has been in the family for years. 

The course given at the “Garden School” will teach 
horticulture, elementary mechanics, business and home 
economics, music, pottery and pantomimic dance. 

Practical experience in business economics may be at- 
tained through a model store, bank or shop, while the 
girls will be trained in cooking and sewing. The children 
must also act as the grooms, maids, etc., doing the work 
on the farm which tends to keep them active, healthy and 








Front lawn with fountain built by Miss Alden. 


bring them into direct contact with nature. This 
is intended to broaden their scope and develop 
poise. 

Art craft also will be a part of the training. 
Of this, Miss Alden says: “In this study, as in 
music, which I consider a very important part of 
education, we have the gradual training of muscle 
and nerve, in finesse of expression, the gradual 
translation of thought image into more natural mani- 
festation. 

“Pantomimic dance” Miss Alden considers: “valuable as 
a channel for the controlled expression of the developing 
emotions, uniting as it does growth of graceful physical 
vigor, mental poise, aspiration and worship.” 

This plan of education must bring the youth into close 
association with nature. It will teach the child sympathy 
with life and all its forms. 

As the products of the students increase they become 
self supporting, for they will be encouraged to find a mar- 
ket for their vegetables, etc. 

A string orchestra will be formed by the students. Its 
part in the pageants (which will be given in the open air 
temple) will be an important factor. 

Within a week or so Miss Alden will start on a tour 
to book engagements for the “Trio of the Garden,” which 
is working in the interests of the school. It has been 
planned to give several scholarships for children who are 
capable, but whose parents cannot afford the tuition. 
Donations for this purpose will be received and greatly 
appreciated. 

“The Trio of the Garden” consists of a violin, piano and 
harp, the members giving their recitals in Greek costume. 
Although the trio is young in years, it is fast gaining rec- 
ognition in the music centers in and about New York. 








LOIS MAY ALDEN, 
Founder of “Trio of the Garden.’ 


’ 


Its founder, Miss Alden, is a talented violinist and pianist 
as well as a singer of some note. She is a direct descend- 
ant of John and Priscilla Alden. 





Jersey City Notes 





Jersey City, N. J., June 5, 1916. 
The piano pupils of Charlotte A. Loesch gave a de- 
lightful recital in the Chapter Room, Carnegie Hall, on 
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May 27, at three p. m. Assisting them on the program 
was Donald F. van Leuven, the boy soprano of the choir 
of Trinity Church. It was a treat to the many friends 


present to hear the young performers, whose ages ranged 
from eight to sixteen years, interpret the well arranged 
program of difficult compositions. Some of the com- 
posers represented were: Beethoven, MacDowell, Mosz- 
kowski, Chaminade, Nevin, Wagner-Low, Meyer-Helmund, 
Chittenden and others; all of the work was heartily ap- 
plauded, particularly the numbers played by Edna Sherman 
Taylor and Burlye Blacksone Pouncey. The pupils are 
all members of Miss Loesch’s classes in Jersey City and 
Yonkers. The singing by Donald van Leuven of the 
songs, “Who Is Sylvia” and “Hark! Hark! the Lark,” by 
Schubert, brought much applause, as did his other selec- 
tions by Denza and Schwarz. He has a clear, high so- 
prano and uses it with telling effect. The program was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 

At an informal recital by three of Bula C. Blauvelt’s 
pupils, at her studio on May 23, Laurine Baker, as solo 
pianist, played especially well, with intelligent expression 
of interpretation of her pieces, which were prelude, C 
minor, by Rachmaninoff; “Fruehlingslied,” Grieg; 
“Scene from Venice,” Nevin, and “Rigaudon,” from the 
Holberg suite. The vocal numbers were sung by Julia 
Silver, a young student endowed by nature with a fine 
voice; she received warm commendation not only for her 
singing but also her method of using her voice, which 
merited warm applause for herself and her instructor, 
Jessie Fenner-Hill. Her songs included “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” Saitt- 
Saéns. The enjoyable program was closed by the play- 
ing of a duet for two pianos, “Gigue Thomé,” by Dora 
Headden and Clara Ward. 

The Musicians’ Society of Jersey City enjoyed its first 
banquet recently in the Jersey City club house. There 
were about eighty-six members and guests to enjoy the 
feast of viands and the talks upon musical activities in the 
city. In addition to an address of welcome by the president, 
Henriette Foster Westcott, speeches were also made by 
Dr. Everett, C. Mortimer Wiske and Thornton W. Allen. 
Extemporaneous speeches were later made by various 
members following the delightful dinner. Some time in 





View of one end of Miss Alden's bungalow 


July the members of the society will go on an outing 
to one of the nearby resorts, thus closing the sea- 
son’s work for the year. 3.4L 


Credit to E. F. Foley 
The excellent pictures of Mr. and Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
MusicaL Courter were from the studios of E. F. Foley, 
the New York photographer. 
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WILLIAM WHEELER 


i HINES 


eee Tenor... ° 


Now under Exclusive Management of 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Aeolian Hall, New York 





William Wheeler has a tenor voice of unusual quality, with in- 
terpretation, musicianly qualities and diction of the highest order.”— 
New York Evening Mail. 

“Mr. Wheeler proved to be a valuable addition to the sparse ranks 
of competent oratorio tenors. His tone is of considerable weight, of 
good healthy quality and of good range. He displayed musicianship 
in the ensemble bits and true oratorio style in recitative and aria.— 
Eric Delamarter, Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





June 15, 1916. 








NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION IN TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, SYRA- 
CUSE, N. Y., JUNE 20-22, 1916 





Frederick Schlieder, president of the New York State 
Association, Secretary A. D. Jewett (250 
West Eighty-seventh street, New York) and the program 
ommittee have issued a “General Program” of the coming 
meeting, to be held next week, at Crouse College, and the 
Central Baptist Church, Syracuse. Further information 


Music Teachers’ 


may be obtained of Mr. Jewett. Following is the general 
chem 
Tuespay, JUse 2o-—Centerat Bartist Cuurcn, 

Atap.r Organ recital . Charles Courboin 
At &p.r Two-piano recital,......sceeceseseseee Crouse College 
Henry Holden Huss and Biconess Payez, assisted by 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, soprano, 

Atop.1 Vislemest® GOONER occ cvecceesvenetes Boris Hambourg 
Wepnespay, June a1. 

At 7.30 p. m.—Violin recital.........60cceceeeees Georges Vignetti 
At 3.30 p. m.—Piano recital, . o* -Sam Trimmer 
At 8 p. m.-—-Recital, Lois Ewell, prima ‘deans soprano, Century 

Opera Company; Henry Weldon, leading basso of the Royal 


Opera, Brussels; Leo Ornstein, the ultra modern composer and 


piano vi-tuso 


Tuuaspay, June 2a. 

At 3 p. m.—Recital..Members of the faculty of Syracuse University 
Pianists: Adolph Frey, lliff Garrison, Alfred Goodwin. 
Vocalists: Frank Ormsby, tenor; Laura VanKuran, soprano; 
Harry Vibbard, organist; Conrad Becker, violinist, 

At 7.30 p. m.~Banquet. 


EpucaTionaL CONFERENCES, 
Tuesday from to to 12.30 at Crouse College, and from 2.30 to 4 
preceding the organ recital at the Central Baptist Church. 


Wednesday from to to 12,30 at Crouse College. 
SPEAKERS, 

“Rhythm Presented Through Inner Feeling, Reasoning, and 
Drill; and Rhythmic, Melodic and Harmonic Dictation Through the 
Eye, Ear, and Touch,” Effa Ellis Perfield, Chicago. 

“Pianistic Development, Intellectual, Emotional and Technical,” 


Henry Holden Huss, New York, 

“The Relation of Science to Vocal Training,” 
London, England. 

“Acting in Opera,” George Shea, lately of Paris, France. 

“The Principles of Breathing,” Walter L. Bogert. 

Critica, CONFERENCE, 

“The Music Teacher's Great Crime"; “The Unmusical 

“The Musician's Indifference to Musical Culture.” 


Luigi Parisotti, 


Subjects; 
Vocalist”; 


Condit-Echlin Nuptials 





The wedding of Mary Day Snell Echlin, of Yonkers, and 
Frederick Scott Condit, of New York, took place Tuesday 
afternoon, June 6, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
B. Hampton, 404 North Broadway, Yonkers. The mar- 
riage service was performed by Rev. William Stevenson, 
D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and as part 
of the preliminary musical program Alice Nielsen sang 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 

Catharine Hampton was the maid of honor and Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hampton the matron of honor. Little Mar- 
garet Echlin and Mary Hampton attended the bride as 
flower children. Mr. Condit’s best man was Gordon L. 
Berry, of New York. The bride was attired in pale blue 
Georgette crepe, trimmed with silver and hat to match, and 
carried pink roses and daisies. 

Mr. Condit was during recent years tenor soloist at Holy 
Trinity Church, Lenox avenue and 122d street, New York, 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New York, Methodist 
Church, Brookiyn, and is at present tenor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Summit, N. J. He has been a mem- 
ber of numerous musical organizations of New York, and 
is president of the Obelisk Waterproofing Company. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Condit are well known in social and musical 


chosen from Los Angeles’ most cultured and reputable mu- 
sicians. The rules governing the contest are as follows: 

All manuscripts must be directed to and deposited with the Pa- 
cifie Coast Musician, 304-309 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, not later 
than September is, 1916. Postage must be enclosed for return. 
All rights in and to the winning composition to be vested in the 
donors of the prize. 

The text of the musical reading may be an original poem or a 
pen of a recognized writer; it may be any narrative 
The text may include a song or songs, and 
The essential of any 


poem from the 
of true literary style. 
if so, should be written for baritone voice. 
form is dramatic value. 

The musical reading must occupy not less than twenty minutes 
nor more than forty minutes in delivery. 

The music must be original and dignified and strictly in keeping 
with the text; must reveal creative worth and dramatic possibilities; 
must justify strong effects for recitation without sacrificing the 
character of the musical setting. 





Musical Doings in Australasia 





In a recent Wellington, New Zealand, letter received by 
the Musicat Courter, there are these passages: 

“We are at war, and as the fellow that can lift a top A 
or plumb the depths of a lower D is usually fit in a mili- 
tary sense, he is either at the front or in camp here train- 
ing for trouble. We have choral societies in all of the 
principal centers, but they are all short of men, and in any 
case only give a single performance at a time. The one 
big society here, the Royal Choral, is rehearsing ‘Faust’ at 
present, and it is remarkable that this will be the fifth 
time this work has been sung in concert form in this city. 
Gounod’s delightful music is ever welcome. The soloists 
are picked up wherever they can be found, but the money 
offering is much too small to induce professional people 
to visit New Zealand, depending solely on such engage- 
ments, which are naturally few and far between. We have 
occasionally caught big people ‘on the wing,’ so to speak, 
as we are on the route between Australia and the States, 
and in normal times this is a fairly lucrative touring ground 
for concert parties. We have had Kirkby Lunn, Andrew 
Black and Peter Dawson in oratorio (the latter a popular 
baritone, famous in England through his mechanical 
records), but usually the standard is mediocre. 

“The single performance system holds in the large cities 
of Australia. Musically we are not big enough for the 
festival, at which half a dozen works are sung, and we are 
as a rule sadly handicapped for orchestra, owing to the 
drain made on our best players by the picture theatres. 

“I might mention that a big movement has been initiated 
in Sydney, where the New South Wales Government has 
recently established a State Conservatorium of Music on 
splendid lines. The con. is under the direction of Mr. 
Verbrugghen, a distinguished Belgian musician and con- 
ductor, who has gathered round him a fine faculty, includ- 
ing a splendid quartet of Belgians. On the opening day 
over 500 students were listed, and numerous people are 
giving scholarships to encourage the artistic idea. 

“A State conservatoire is a novelty in this part of the 
world, and that it should be initiated in the middle of a 
great war shows that the whole of our time is not devoted 
to the manufacture of munitions or carrying swords to the 
grindstone. 

“By the way, Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian tenor 
and a fine artist, is touring New Zealand at present with 
a small concert party with great success, under the direc- 
tion of Frederic Shipman, also from Canada (whose wife 
hails from Oshkosh, in the land of the free).” 





The Maxwell Lectures 





A series of five lectures on “The Listener’s Part in 
Music” has been given at monthly intervals to the Fine 
Arts Club of New Orleans, La.,-by Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
director of the Newcomb School of Music in New Orleans. 


Mr. Maxwell is the first lecturer on musical topics chosen 
by the club, which has previously devoted all of its meet- 
ings to discussions of painting, sculpture, etc. The titles 
of the separate lectures given by Mr. Maxwell were: “Con- 
structive and Destructive Listening,” “The Listener at a 
Piano Recital,” “The Listener at a Song Recital,” “The 
Listener at the Opera” and “The Listener at an Orchestral 
Concert.” Each lecture was very fully illustrated with 
carefully chosen examples of musical literature. The 
course was followed with great interest by the members 
of the club. Mr. Maxwell has charge of the history and 
appreciation courses at the Newcomb School of Music and 
is recognized as an authority on topics connected with 
these studies. 





Mrs. MacDonald for Tennessee 





Harriet Bacon MacDonald, the Musicat Courter repre- 
sentative in Texas, is a teacher of note, who devotes herself 
to giving instruction in the Dunning System. During Au- 
gust she has been secured for a pedagogical course in 
Monteagle, Tenn. 





Ruth St. Denis in Los Angeles 





Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn will be in Los Angeles, 
Cal, throughout the summer and will conduct their ex- 
cellent school of dancing, “Denishawn,” at 600 St. Paul 
street. Miss St Denis has engaged an efficient corps of 
assistant teachers and a large enrolment of pupils already 
has been made. 





The death is recorded of Lady Natalia Macfarren, aged 
eighty-nine, widow of Sir George Macfarren, She de- 
voted much time to teaching singing and editing opera, 


OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—Five first class young artists, 
either lady or gentleman, with good per- 
sonality and appearance, for long en- 
gagement in high class vaudeville act. A 
pianist, violinist, ‘cellist, flutist and lyric 
soprano, Good salaries. Address “N. I.,” 
care Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments. 
For particulars address Sec. Townsend 
H. Fellows, Choir Exchange and Musical 
Bureau, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Phone, 764 Circle. 





TO LET AT ONCE—Attractive rooms 
which may be used as studios, Attractive- 
ly furnished, with hardwood floors, elec- 
tric light, telephone, and all modern con- 
veniences. Well located in a quiet neigh- 
borhood. Ideal location for studios. 
Rental reasonable. Address: 427 West 
144th, near Convent Ave., New York City. 





FOR SALE—One of the best known west- 
ern music schools in the country for sale 
to any responsible person on reasonable 
terms. School at the present time has 
very large enrollment and very success- 
ful in every way. Address “A. T.,” care 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

















circles. After a few weeks’ motor trip 

through New England, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 

dit will be at home at Crescent Place, Short Renata Chollet 

i surat creer || THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
610 West 139th St., New York, Phone 4537 Audubon 








OF CINCINNATI 


39th ACADEMIC YEAR, 


Prize for Melodrama 
On the Pacific Coast Thomas Askin, the 
actor-singer, and his co-worker, Clara 
Louise Newcomb, accompanist, are offering 
a prize of $50 for the best musical setting 
to a dramatic reading. The money has been 
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FACTORY, $2 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


33 HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING oe SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Winth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
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GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


FLETCHER -COPP 


E 
Vv 
y Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Y 





Fletcher Music Method 


N 381 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


JOHN 
ADAM 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


Joseph ame Just completed fourth success- 
Direc ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
John J. McClellan 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 


Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 





Composer Pianist 
Concerto 2a a 4  Sastaate 


men 1 ‘aelaoatine 
Opera House Building 























LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
saser | | OSBORN 
a” 

MERRIFIELD Lyrte Soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto tin nad Theat, hem: 
mice = =e Concerts, Opera pa le at 
89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Peoria Musical College ™s™ 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Lan 
Artists and experienced teachers, Own_ buil fr 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, I 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 5° superior teachers 


All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapel, Directer 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL ts! ‘si 

Buren St. Chicago 
Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable, For 
terms end dates, poe HARRIET ag Syow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, C xo (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wa! 8740. 














NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 
806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


SUMMER NORMAL 


Art ct resents | Cernecic Hall, New York 
CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest “Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 I] 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscri a" Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Ber 
Re ye | Ka more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, ye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Re an Rooy Hekking, Carrefio 
other celebrities. Also manager of the 
hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 




















and man 

Berlin 

Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet —‘‘An Artist’s 
Touch” — which I 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
fons from world famous 
artists who use N- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R. F. D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 








Reindah! Grand Model, $250 








Walter Spry Music School (.==""” 


Chicago 
Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory“ 











(Three Schools) 
































HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address $8 ¢% $8 MRS, L. A. KIDD KRY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Msc fice avi ir 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
mectors: Car. Hein, Aucust Fratmcxe, 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, one le pl aying, vocal sight reading 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced END FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies, Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 

School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





request. 





































ESTABLISHED 1867 
‘LAR 


| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
- 2 BAUK, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution -- MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

Ideal location and residence department with 
Superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For couniage and information 


address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 69th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Special Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmony, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and History of Music 








Send for circulars and catalog 


KATE §. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


gist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: 4 jungte rastieg 34, Hamburg. and 

Budap etr 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























Mason Homi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_@ @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 




















ltra- 


ANICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















JEVWETT PIANO CO., 





JEWETT PIANOS| 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


* Manufactured by : 





- Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 











HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
afte £5452 8 8:2 £4 3 2 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS ; 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 






































is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 














MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















